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Amonost the many extraordinary features belonging to the cha- 
racter and history of the Bible, its truth is pre-eminent. That a 
volume of its size, containing also the writings of so many different 
persons, on such a variety of subjects, and composed at such dis- 
tinct periods of time (as can incontestibly be proven to be the case 
respecting the Holy Scriptures), should yet be a consistent whole, 
can alone be explained on the ground that the simplicity and unity 
of truth, pervades and supports every part of it. Doubtless there 
are obscurities in the allusions and modes of speech employed, 
independent of the mysterious nature of many of the doctrines 
taught, and of the miraculous events described. But not to insist 
on the point, that it would be an insurmountable objection to the 
assumed authenticity of an ancient record, were its tenour and de- 
tail exactly compatible with much more modern manners, styles of 
thinking, and advanced institutions, the fact has been illustrated 
remarkably, that the more learning and research that are brought 
to investigate and bear upon the subject of the Bible’s truth, just 
so much the more fully and luminously doth that truth stand out 
in its beauty and purity. Indeed, so illustriously and signally does 
all this hold correct of the Scriptures, thatthe impartial reader and 
student feels perfectly assured, the deeper and more complete that 
research and sound criticism go, just so much the better must the 
Bible’s truth ever appear developed. 

The utmost vigilance has been exerted by those who have been scep- 
tical, respecting the truth of Revelation, and by many whose learn- 
ing and talents were of the first order; and yet it is an indisputa- 
ble fact, that other men of much inferior powers and acquirements 
have met and foiled the objectors in the most triumphant manner, 
and with the very weapons brought into the field by their ingenuity. 
And how is this to be accounted for, but by the fact, that the 
footing of the champions of the Bible is on the firm and vantage 
ground of truth? For instance, there have not been wanting inge- 
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nious and expert cavillers, who have assailed the Bible through 
the supposed absurdity or the obscurity of many of its statements, 
by bringing only the rules and methods of a different era to guide 
their criticism. The matter-of-fact European, in these prosaic days, 
measures the idioms and manners of the figurative and luxurious 
Asiatics by his own standard, and with marvellous inconsistency 
pronounces upon that of which he is no adequate judge, by what 
he is, or does himself. But our author, with manifest fairness, 
and commendable industry, proceeds according to a different rule; 
and that is, to exhibit how his favourable opportunities and real 
knowledge have enabled him to corroborate and illustrate what 
(it may be) the more dexterous speculator disbelieved, for its seem- 
ing incongruity or obscurity; and by perhaps a single word or fact, 
renders that which was a stumbling block, a step to the fullest per- 
ception of the truth. In such cases, nothing is half so valuable as 
a little real knowledge; there is no fancy, however bright or adven- 
turous, that can be of half the service that aslight fact may be. The 
ingenious may weave fine webs of conjectures, but a single trivial 
coincidence marked by a common-place observer, will be worth a 
volume of brilliant theories. 

We know of no research, even within the absorbing interest 
of antiquarianism, or of exploring unknown regions, that can be 
compared with that which is devoted to discoveries regarding the 
regions above, and man’s concern therewith connected. Whatever 
throws light upon that book which contains the statutes and 
the records of Heaven's King, regarding the history, the duties, 
and the prospects of his responsible subjects on earth, must be 
the worthiest subject of inquiry to those intelligent subjects. It is 
well that we are not without labourers in this matchless field, 
whose whole hearts and lives are therein engaged. Our author is 
of this loyal and enlightened number. He belongs to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and has spent nearly fourteen years in the Kast. 
Indeed, for a long time he was in habits of comparative intimacy 
with the Hindoos, amid their joyous and sorrowful scenes, and 
therefore had what few Christian,ministers have experienced—direct 
means of judging of their customs, rites, ceremonies, and super- 
stitions ; and also opportunities, from a knowledge of their language 
and otherwise, of perceiving how the manners and peculiarities of 
another ancient Eastern nation are thereby illustrated. Of course 
we mean the Hebrew nation, whose history we believe is connected 
with the fate of every other one, in a religious point of view, but 
whose very distant and early influence is still to be discovered in 
the usuages of the East, in an especial manner. 

We hail Mr. Roberts’ “Illustrations,” as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the mass of biblical erudition and comment that already 
existed. It proves, once more, that there is no candid or ample 
research from which Revelation needs to shrink, but that it courts 
and honours the hand that searches honestly and skilfully into its 
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obscurest parts. The author has, with a wise and becoming per- 
suasion, looked upon the Sacred Scriptures as contained in an 
Eastern book, and as penned by men who had no intention to mis- 
lead or to be obscure. J.ooking at the countries where the first 
generations and nations of mankind dwelt, he naturally expected 
to meet among the Hindoos many vivid illustrations of the sacred 
volume. Under this prevalent expectation, during his intercourse 
with them he uniformly noted down whatever he heard or saw, 
that seemed to serve his view. He thus collected an immense 
number of comments and parallel forms of idiom and usage, which 
have been arranged according to the consecutive order of the Books 
of the Old and New Testament. Most of the illustrations are 
applicable, plain, and striking. All of them are interesting, were 
it for nothing more than exhibiting beautiful or singular modes of 
thinking and expression, by which human nature and character are 
delicately pourtrayed. 

The author’s great aim—and it 1s the noblest that man can 
study—is to illustrate and enforce Scriptural declarations and doc- 
trines. His endeavour is to show the many striking resemblances 
which are to be detected in the customs and language of the Hin- 
doos, with what were established among God’s ancient people the 
Jews, and that those must have a common origin, though moulded 
into their present shape by the political and theological notions of 
the people by whom they were received. ‘These, it is most proba- 
ble, were derived through an oral medium, and, as is uniformly the 
case with traditions brought down or carried abroad, they have 
been much distorted and intermixed in the course of transition. 
The influence which climate, physical constitution, genius of lan- 
guage, and forms of institutions, naturally exert on all who are sub- 
ject to similar conditions in these particulars, must ever produce 
many similar effects; and as there is a remarkable agreement in 
these influences amongst the ancient and modern nations of Asia, 
we are not to wonder that human nature should, even in such an 
extended field, display frequent resemblances in its development, 
independent of direct borrowing or copying. But still the Jews, or 
their Scriptures, as respecting their character and manners, whether 
we consider them in ancient times to have communicated their 
peculiarities to surrounding nations, or to have received impulses 
from the same in return, are yet to be viewed as the most ancient 
well authenticated nation, whose history has been faithfully handed 
down; and therefore, whatever corroborative resemblances are to be 
found in such neighbouring localities, as respects the history of the 
Jews and the doctrines of their Scriptures, may be fairly made use 
of in commenting on obscure passages in Holy Writ. 

For example, the descendants of Abraham were, like him, con- 
tinually surrounded by tribes and nations, who were given up to 
the grossest abominations of heathenism. It is most natural to 
expect, as that patriarch and his descendants were taught very 
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opposite doctrines of faith and religion, that constant reference 
would in their writings be made to these gross superstitions, espe- 
cially as even this greatly favoured people were continually inclining 
to idolatry and the impurities of their neighbours. Accordingly, 
we find that from Abraham downwards, and still more from Moses 
to the minor prophets, we have a uniform and consistent train of 
warnings and denunciations respecting heathenism. May we not 
then further expect, that where the abominable superstitions of the 
same heathenism still prevail, or are recorded, the most lively and 
apt illustrations will be found of the declarations of Scripture, and 
the accounts therein given, as well as facts recognized? It has 
been pretty generally believed, that Abraham and the succeeding 
fathers of the Hebrew nation came originally from near to India. 
If so, the customs, figures of speech, and sciences, may still be 
looked for as having left or as maintaining their semblance in the 
same place to this day. Indeed, Mr. Roberts shows that the lead- 
ing deities worshipped by the idolatrous Jews were exactly the 
same as those of India at the present time; and he quotes the 
authority of Calmet for saying that the Chiun of Amos is the 
same as the Chiven or Siva of the Hindoos. But we must pro- 
ceed to present our readers with a few of the author’s “ Illustra- 
tions.” 

In the second chapter of Genesis and twentieth verse, it is 
said, ‘And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and to every beast of the field.”” Upon this Mr. Roberts ob- 
serves, that nearly all the animals among the Hindoos have names 
given them, which either allude to their shape or their habits; and 
Dr. A. Clarke states that the names affixed to the different ani- 
mals in Scripture, always express some prominent feature and 
essential characteristic of the creature to which they are applied. 
Our author’s illustration of the practice among the Hindoos 1s 
curious and extended. We can only take that of the serpent; one of 
its names is, ‘“he who walks on his belly.” We have more said of 
the serpent. 

«« Phe serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die.’ 

“ Every fact which casts light on the history of the serpent as the agent 
of our fall, whether derived from its own habits, or from Eastern story, 
must be exceedingly interesting. If that creature wes the medium 
through which sin and misery entered into the world, is it not probable 
that, amongst a people possessing such ancient literature, of such curious 
and romantic habits, some references to that great event would be pre- 
served? Accordingly, we find in their books, superstitions, and sayings, 
strong allusions to that fact. 

“The following is principally taken from an ancient work called 
Brahma-Utiaa Kandam. The gods in the most remote antiquity were 
subject to death, which in order to prevent, they resolved to make Amu- 
tham (i. e. ambrosia), by the eating of which they might gain immor- 
tality. They therefore went with great sprightliness to their work 
The sea of milk was the churn,a mountain was the churning stick ; ‘and 
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the large serpent called Vasuke, was the rope which whirled it round 
The gods commenced their operations, but the serpent, by being thus 
pulled in contrary directions, became sick, and vomited poison into the 
ambrosia. They all then became greatly alarmed, as their hopes of im- 
mortality were destroyed. ‘The body of Vishnoo became black from the 
heat, and they ran off with the greatest consternation. They then made 
their prayers to Siva, the supreme, that this terrible evil might be 
removed; and he complied with their request, by drinking up the poison. 
From which time he has always been known by the name of the ‘ azure 
necked one,’ because the colour of the poison always remained in his 
neck, as a sign of what he had done. The gods then joyfully partook of 
the ambrosia, and gained immortality. 

« Amongst the gods there were two giants in disguise, who also began 
to eat the ambrosia: but the sun and moon, seeing them, gave the signal 
tothe gods; and Vishnoc struck off their heads : but the ambrosia having 
gone down as far as the neck, that part could not be destroyed. The 
heads thus severed, they assumed the form of serpents: the one was 
called Iraku, which was black in colour; the name of the other was 
Keathu, which was red. They then, in revenge, seized the sunand the 
moon, which caused them to be eclipsed*. 

“In former times, the serpent, and other animals, are believed to have 
had the gift of speech, and many instances are on record where their 
conversations are given. Thus, the great serpent called Aathe Sealshan, 
when he had seized the A/anthara-Mountatn, said to the god of wind, 
who was trying to blow him away, ‘I am greater than thou.’ 

“A king called Aruchanan once set fire to the jungle; when a serpent 
which was there, took its young one in its mouth, and flew away. ‘l'he 
king saw this, and shot the mother with his bow and arrow; but the 
young one then flew off, and cried aloud ‘ Who is the enemy of Arucha- 
nan? who is the enemy of Aruchanan?’ The king called Kannan, 
replied, ‘fam the enemy :’ from which time the young serpent became 
his arrow, and by it was destroyed the king Aruchanan. 

“The god Siva is described as wearing serpents round his neck as an 
ornament. Vishnoo reclines upon the serpent, Aathe Sealshan, as his 
couch. Nine large serpents are believed to assist in supporting the 
world. Temples are erected to the serpent Cobra Capella, and there 
these reptiles are regularly fed and worshipped. No heathen would kill 
one of that description, though it had destroyed his own child. The 
Vireyan serpent eats dust. 

“The Hindoos believe, that though the Brahminy kite is the enemy 
of all serpents, it dares not to attack the Capella, because the latter once 
went with a complaint to Vishnoo, saying, ‘O Swamy, the kite is always 
striving to kill me; therefore take me under your protection,’ The god 
then put two marks upon it; and when the kite sees them, he passes 
away. 

“In a Tamul verse, the serpent is called a ‘creature of deep search- 
ings and great secrecy.’ Thus, it is a proverb, when a man acts with 
such cunning as to elude the observation of others, ‘Pambu pambin 
Kal Areyum ;’ 7. e. the serpent knows its own feet: meaning, no other 
is acquainted with its ways. A wicked man is called ‘the seed of the 








*This by the Hindoos, at this day, is believed to be the true cause of 
an eclipse. 
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serpent,’ and he whois rapid i in the accomplishment of his vile purposes 
is called ‘ the serpent-eyed one.’ 
““* In the day ye eat thereof.’ 


“ In the heaven of Indran, there isa tree called Kat-Paga-Veerutcham, 
which sprang from the Awiathdm (ambrosia) which was churned by the 
gods. Those in the heavenly world, by eating of its fruit, have immor- 
tality and whatsoever they desire.” —pp. 5—8. 


On the verse, “Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multi- 
ply thy sorrow,” the author says, that the Hindoos halierd that 
the pains and sorrows of women in child-bearing are owing to the 
sins committed in a former state of existence; “and that thus one 
of the great evils of the metempsychosis is, that a man, in conse- 
quence of his sins, may in the next birth be born a woman, in 
order to suffer the pains of child-bearing for former transgressions. 
We know not how far such a dreaded issue to bad conduct may 
act asa prevention to it, but we know a beldame who would say, 
“Serve him right.” 


“* Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth.’ 

“That the Hindoos have an account of the deluge, all who are ac- 
quainted with Eastern literature must admit. The translations by Sir 
William Jones from the Bhagavat, and other authorities, fully settle the 
matter. In the first volume of the Asiatic Researches may be seen the 
opinions on this subject. 

“In a Tamul book, also, called Bagavatham, which, I doubt not, is 
translated from the Sanscrit book Bhagavat, it is said, that one called 
Satyavathan (i. e. the true-faced one), in the first age, which was called 
Kreatha, did one morning, after he arose, and after he had performed 
his ablutions and devotions, go to the place of the god Vishnoo, and said 
‘The T7reathaage and thefflood are now come: what advice do you give to 
me ?? Then Vishnoo took a lotus leaf, like unto his own navel, and 
placed Satyavathan thereon. After this, Vishnoo assumed the form of 
a fish, to support and steer the leaf. ‘The flood came, and in three and 
three quarters naliki, 7. e. one hour and a half, the whole world was 
covered with water, and all living creatures were destroyed. When the 
waters were dried up, seven kinds of appearances (living creatures) 
came. Inthe third age, Satyavathan was united to the navel of Vishnoo. 

“In that ancient book, the Scanda Purana, itis said, ‘ The town of 
Kanchu is celebrated, because, when the flood was upon the earth after 
the death of a Brahma (one of his deaths or incarnations), he, assuming 
the shape of a frog, escaped from the flood by catching hold of the branch 
of a mango-tree.” ’—pp. 138, 14. 


Many nations have traditions that are plainly referable to the 
deluge. But of the confusion of tongues, Mr. Roberts has not, 
among the people of the East, found anything to correspond. 
‘There is, however, no lack of coincidences and resemblances 
marked in these pages, many of them extremely striking, beau- 
tiful, and affecting. ‘The author’s emotions render the following 
instance touching, independent of the simple congruity of the cir- 
cumstances compared. On the verse, ‘And he sat in the tent 
door in the heat of the day,” he says, “Often has my mind re- 
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verted to the scene of the good old patriarch sitting in the door 
of his tent in the heat of the day. When the sun is at the meri- 
dian, the wind often becomes softer, and the heat more oppressive ; 
and then may be seen the people seated in the doors of their 
huts, to inhale the breezes, and to let them blow on their almost 
naked bodies.”’ He tells us alsothat the form of expression, “He 
lift up his eyes and looked,” is common, and means not looking 
upwards, but directly and earnestly at an object. So that to the 
question, ‘‘ Have you seen anything to day in your travels ?” the 
answer may be, “I have not lifted up my eyes.” 

The following is a happy specimen of the manner in which the 
import of peculiar forms of expression that were not before appre- 
hended clearly by us, is made plain. There are hundreds of 
equally satisfactory illustrations in this volume. 

«“* The countenance of Laban—behold, it was not toward him as 
before.” Heb. ‘as yesterday and the day before.” See also marginal 
reading to Isa. xxx. 33. Of old, ‘ from yesterday. ’ 

“ The latter form of speech is truly Oriental, and means time gone 
by. Has a person lost the friendship of another, he will say to him, “Thy 
face is not to me as yesterday and the day before.’ Is a man reduced in 
his circumstances, he says, ‘ The face of God is not upon me as yesterday 
and the day before.’ 

“The future is spoken of as to-day and te-morrow. ‘ His face will be 
upon me to-day and to-morrow ;’ which means, always. ‘ I willlove 
‘thee to-day and to-morrow.’ ‘ Do you think of me ?’—*‘ Yes, to-day and 
to-morrow.’ ‘ Modeliar, have you heard that Tamban is trying to injure 
you ??—‘ Yes: and go tell him that neither to-day nor to-morrow will he 
succeed.’ 

“ Our Saviour says, ‘ Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day 
and to-morrow.’ A messenger came to inform him Herod would kill 
him; but this was his reply, intimating that the power could never be 
taken from him. 

“ Jacob said to Laban, ‘ My righteousness answers for me in time to 
come ;’ but the Hebrew has for this, ‘to-morrow ;’ his righteousness 
would be perpetual. 

“In Eastern language, therefore, ‘ yesterday and the day before’ signify 
time past ; but ‘ to-day and to-morrow’ time to come.” —pp. 36, 37. 


The tenth verse of the eleventh chapter of Deuteronomy is, we 
doubt not, faithfully thus explained:— 

“<« Where thou sowedst thy seed, and waterest it with thy foot, asa 
garden of herbs.’ 

“To water a large garden requires three men, one of whom stands on 
alever near the well (which has a rope and a bucket attached to it): on 
this he moves backward or forward, as the bucket has to ascend or 
descend. Another person stands on the ground near the well, to pour 
the water intoa basin. From this a channel, of about eight inches deep 
and nine broad, runs through the garden; and connected with it are 
smaller water courses, which go to the different beds andshrubs. The 
business of the third person, then, is to convey the water to its destined 
place, which he does by stopping the mouth of each course (where suf- 
ficient water has been directed) with a little earth; so that it flows on to 
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the next course, till the whole be watered. On those herbs or shrubs 
which require an extra quantity he dashes the water plentifully with his 
foot !”—pp. 110, 111. 


Sorcery is the source of many evils in the East. Charms and 
counter-charms engage much of their attention, and amongst the 
frightful and diabolical purposes for which they are used, Mr. Ro- 
berts says, seduction is attributed to their supernatural power. 
The manner in which the Hindoos consult familiar spirits, coin- 
cides with references to be found in the Sacred Scriptures, so 
aptly as to merit the consideration of commentators. ‘The author’s 
description is effective and appalling, and his application of the 
facts remarkable for its propriety and care. We must give his 
illustration at length :— 


“The prophet Isaiah gives a description of the voice of a familiar 
spirit, and of its proceeding like a whisper from the dust. ‘ Thou shalt 
be brought down, and shalt speak out of the ground, and thy speech shall 
be low out of the dust, and thy voice shall be as of one that hatha 
familiar spirit, out of the ground, and thy speech shall whisper out of 
the dust.’ Isa. xxix. 4. The Margin has, for whisper, ‘ peep or chirp.’ 
(Lev. xix, 31.; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7.) be 

‘« The deluded Hindoos, in great emergencies, have recourse to familiar 
spirits, for the purpose of knowing how they may avoid the evil which is 
expected, or has in part already come. In the distraction of their minds, 
they run to the ‘consulter with familiar spirits,’ make known their des- 
perate case, and entreat him to lend his assistance. Those ‘ wizards 
that peep and that mutter,’ and who seek ‘ for the living to the dead,’ 
(Isa. viii. 19) are generally frightful in their persons, and disgusting in 
their manners. See the aged impostor, with a staff in his hand: his 
person bent by years; his wild, piercing, cat-like eye; a scowling, search- 
ing look; a clotted beard; a toothless mouth ; dishevelled hair; a mum- 
bling unearthly voice; his more than half-naked body, covered with 
ashes; a wild unstcady gait, joined with the other insignia of his office 
—give a fearful influence td his infernal profession. 

‘Aman who is in distress, and who has resolved to consult with a 
familiar spirit, sends for two magicians: the one is called the Manthera- 
vathe, i.e. he who repeats the incantations; the other, the Anjanam- 
Parkeravan, i. e. he who looks, and who answers to the questions of the 
former. His hand is rubbed with the Anjanam, which is made of the 
burnt bones of the sloth, and the skull of a virgin; and when the cere- 
monies have commenced, he looks steadily into his hand, and can never 
wink or take off his eyes tillall shall be finished. 

“On the ground are placed rice, cocoa nuts, plantains, areca nuts, 
beetel leaves, milk, camphor, and frankincense. The chief magician 
then, with a loud voice, begins to invoke the nine gods—Ammon, 
Pulhar, Scandan, Aiyenar, Iyaner, Vecrapatteran, Anjana, Anuman, 
Viraver. He then falls to the earth (as do all present) nine times, and 
begins to whisper and ‘ mutter,’ whilst his face is in the ‘ dust,’ and he 
who looks in the hand ‘ peeps’ and stares for the beings who have to ap- 
pear. All then stand up, and the first wizard asks the second,‘ What 
do you see?’ He replies, ‘ My hand his cracked, has opened, and I see 
on the ground.’ * What else do you see?’ ‘ All around me is light— 
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come, Pulliar, come.’ ‘ He comes! he comes!’ (His person, shape, and 
dress, are then described). The other eight gods are now entreated to 
appear; and as they approach, the second person says, ‘ They come ! they 
come !’ and they are invited to be seated in the places prepared for them. 

“The first magician then enquires of the assembled gods, what is the 
cause of the affliction, adversity, or danger, of the person for whom the 
ceremonies have been instituted? He who ‘ peeps’ in the hand then 
replies, and mentions the name of the evil spirit, who has produced all 
the mischief. The malignant troubler is summoned to appear, and to 
depart; but should he refuse, he is bound, and carried off by the gods. 

“Ts it not probable that Saul and the woman who had ‘a familiar 
spirit at Endor,’ were engaged in asimilar way? Saul was in great 
distress, for the Lord would neither answer him ‘by dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor by prophets;’ and being wound up to desperation, he deter- 
mined to consult ‘ with familiar spirits.’ He took‘ Two men’ with him, 
who were probably qualified like the rwo used by the Hindoos. From 
the fear which the woman showed, it is probable her incantations had 
not exactly answered her expectations, because ‘ she cried with a loud 
voice’ when she saw Samuel, proving that she did not expect to see him, 
and that, therefore, he was sent by some other power. Saul inquired, 
‘ What sawest thou?’ which agrees with the question proposed by the first 
magician to his assistant, as to what he saw through the crack of his 
hand in the earth. The witch then replied to Saul, ‘I saw gods ascending 
out of the earth,’ which naturally reminds us of the nine gods which are 
believed to ascend after the incantations of the wizard. Saul then asked, 
‘What form is he of ?? and the witch said he was old, and covered with 
a mantle, which also finds a parallel in the description of ‘ the shape and 
dress’ given of Pulliar by the second magician.” —pp. 116—118. 


In a note to this long extract, it is remarked that Saul had also 
fasted, which corresponds with the practice of the Hindoos, who 
always fast before they consult the familiar spirit. We might 
almost say, that innumerable are the resemblances noted by the 
author, between the customs as well as language of the people of 
India, and those recorded in the Bible. We pass on from these 
few examples taken from the illustrations of the Books of Moses, 
to some specimens that find a parallel in the Book of Job, the 
Psalms, the Prophets, and the New Testament. It is said of Job’s 
three friends, when they came to comfort him, “ that they sat down 
with him upon the ground seven days and seven nights, and none 
spake a word unto him, for they saw that his grief was very great.” 
Such a length of time for the workings of unutterable sorrow 
seems beyond the power of human nature. Yet Mr. Roberts says, 
that as there were seven days for mourning in the Scriptures, so 
there are among the Hindoos, and the seventh is always the 
greatest. ‘‘The chief mourner, during the whole of these days, 
will never speak, except when it is absolutely necessary. When a 
visitor comes in, he simply looks and bows down his head.” We 
cannot therefore wonder at the still more intense sorrow and sym- 
pathy evinced by men of extraordinary feelings and knowledge, on 
that unparalleled case described in the Book of Job. Of the 
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manner in which some of the boldest or most obscure figures em. 
ployed in that magnificent dramatic portion of Scripture are inter- 
preted, take the following examples :— 


‘** Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese » 

“¢ Much philological learning has been brought to the explanation of this 
passage. In the preceding verse, Job is speaking of his pDeaTH. ‘ Wilt 
thou bring me unto dust again?’ But what has the pouring out of milk 
to do withdeath? The people of the East pour milk on their heads after 
performing the funeral obsequies. Has a father a profligate son, one he 
never expects to reclaim, he says, in reference to him, ‘Ah! I have 
poured milk upon my head,’ 7. e. ‘I have done with him; he is as one 
dead to me.’ 

«And curdled me like cheese.’ The cheese of the East is little bet- 
ter than curds: and these also are used at the funeral ceremonies. 

“¢ When I washed my steps with butter.’ (Psalm Ixv. 11, 12. * Thy 
paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness’). 

“These are figurative expressions, to denote great prosperity. 

“* The man is sorich, he washes himself with ney,’ i. e. clarified but- 
ter. ‘Oh, the charitable man, milk and honey accompany his feet.’ So 
great was the profusion,‘ the honey caused the feet to slip’ (in the 
paths), ‘ the creepers danced, the tree nodded their heads, and milk, from 


the dwellings of the cattle, flowed in streams through the streets.’ Scanda 
Purana.”—pp. 272—304. 


In the fifty-eighth Psalm, these words occur, “ Like the deaf 
adder that stoppeth her ear; which will not hearken to the voice 
of charmers, charming never so wisely. Break their teeth, O God, 
in their mouth.” Connected with this passage, the author gives a 
highly interesting account, and such indeed as we have seen pre- 
sented by other authorities, of the serpent-charmers, as they still 
practise in India. One may be found in every village, and some 
have gained such celebrity by the art, as to make it the source of 
their livelihood. The kuravan or charmer carries several serpents 
in a basket, whieh are placed on the ground. He then begins 
playing on his instrument, and to talk to them, at which they creep 
out, and mantle about with their heads erect and their hoods dis- 
tended. He then offers them his arm, which they affect to bite, 
leaving sometimes the mark of their teeth. The charmer’s secret, 
however, does not seem to be supernatural, nor, as the following 
tragical events prove, to be always successful :— 


“From close observation I am convinced that all these serpents thus 
exhibited have their poisonous fangs extracted, and the Psalmist seems 
to have had his eye on that when he says,‘ Break their teeth.” Living 
animals have been repeatedly offered to the man for his serpents to bite, 
but he would never allow it; because he knew no harm would ensue. 
“It is, however, granted, that some of these men may believe in the 
power of their charms, and there can be doubt that serpents in their 
wild state are affected by the influence of music. One of these men once 
went to a friend of mine (in the civil service) with his serpents, and 
charmed them before him. After some time the gentleman said ‘ I have 
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- a cobracapella in a cage, can you charm him?’— Oh! yes,’ said the 
charmer. The serpent was let out of the cage, and the man began his 
incantations and charms; the reptile fastened on his arm, and he was 
dead before the night. 

“The following is said to be a most potent charm for all poisonous 
serpents, ‘ Oh ! serpent, thou who art coiled in the path, get out of my 
way; for around thee are the mongoos, the porcupine, and the kite in 
his circles is ready to take thee.” The mongoos are in shape and size 
much like the English weasel. The porcupine is also a great enemy of 
theserpent. The kite before he pounces on his prey flies round in cir- 
cles, and then drops like a stone; he seizes the reptile with his talons just 
behind the head, carries it up in the air, and bills it in the head till it 
expire. 

But there are also charmers for bears, tigers, elephants, and other 
fierce animals. A party having to go through forests or deserts, to a 
distant country, generally contrive to have some one amongst them pos- 
sessed of that art. A servant of mine joined himself to a company who 
were going from Batticaloa to Colombo. There was a magician, who 
walked in front, who had acquired great fame as a charmer of serpents 
and other wild animals. After a few days they saw a large elephant, 
and the charmer said, ‘ Fear not.’ But the animal continued to approach; 
and my servant thought it expedient to decamp andclimb a tree. The 
others, also, began to retire; but the old man remained on the spot, re- 
peating his charms. At last the elephant took him in his proboscis, and 
laid him gently on the ground; then lopped off the charmer’s head, arms, 
and legs, and crushed the lifeless body flat on the earth.” —pp. 335—337. 


Among Solomon’s lessons and proverbs addressed to the fair 
sex, the following comparison, although strange to a reader who 
has never been informed of oriental customs, is thus made in- 
telligible :— 

“* As a jewel of gold ina swine’s snout, so is a fair woman which is 
without discretion.’ 

‘Nearly all the females of the East wear a jewel of gold in their nos- 
trils, or in the septum of the nose; and some of them are exceedingly 
beautiful, and of great value. The Oriental lady looks with as much 
pleasure on the gem which apurwns her nose, as any of her sex in England 
do upon those whichdeck their ear. But as is that spendid jewel in the 
snout of a swine, so is beauty in a woman without discretion. She may 
have the ornament, her mien may be graceful, and her person attractive ; 
but without the matchless jewel of virtue, she is like the swine witha 
gem in his nose, wallowing in the mire. ‘The most beautiful ornament 
of a woman is virtue.” Tamul proverb.” —pp. 367, 368. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after 
many days,” is what we have in our boyhood known to be put to the 
test, and found, according to that youthful experiment, to be unve- 
rified. Mr. Roberts’ commentary, had it then been known, would 
have saved part of a school-boy’s dinner :— 

‘The Tamul translation has it, ‘ Cast thy food upon the waters, and 


the profit thereof shall be found after many days.’ Rice fields are so 
made as to receive and retain the rains of the wet monson, or to be 
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watered from the tanks or artificial lake. The rice prospers the most 
when the ground, at the time of sowing, is in the state of mud, or covered 
with a little water. In some lands, the water is allowed FisRT to over- 
flow the whole, and then the roots are just stuck into the mud, leaving 
the blades to float on the surface. In reaping time, as the water often 
remains, the farmer simply lops off the ears.” —p. 385. 


In the twenty-second chapter of Isaiah, are these words, “ And 
the key of the house of David, will I lay upon his shoulder.” In 
the East, Mr. Roberts says, the people, especially the Moors, are 
to be seen going along the streets, with each his key on his 
shoulder. For a man thus to march along, shows at once that he 
is a person of consequence; so that it is said by a person, when as- 
serting his independence and dignity, “I shall carry my key on my 
own shoulder.” Upon the verse in the thirtieth chapter of the 
same prophecy—“ Ye shall have a song, as in the night when a 


holy solemnity is kept’’—this expressive and elegant paraphrase is 
presented :— 


** Music is considered far more enchanting at night than at any other 
period; ‘it gives cheerfulness to darkness, and pleasure to the heart,’ 
Their favourite proverb is, ‘ the pay song is like the flower of the gourd,’ 
z. e. devoid of smell. Nothing is more common than for adults to sing 
themselves to sleep : thus, as they recline, they beat a tabret and chant the 
praises of their gods, till through heaviness they can scarcely articulate a 
word. At other times the mother or wife gently taps the instrument, 
and in soft tones lulls the individual torepose. In the night, should they 
not be able to sleep, they have again recourse to the same charm, and not 
until they have fairly gone off in fresh slumbers, will their companions 
have any rest. Hence in passing through a village or town at midnight, 
may be heard people at their nightly song, to grace the festive scence, to 
beguile away theirtime, to charm their fears, or to procure refreshing 
sleep. The Jews then were to be delivered from the proud Assyrian’s 
yoke, and again to have their pleasant song in the night.’’—pp. 427, 428. 


We have not said a word of the oriental learning evinced by the 
author in these “Illustrations” and parallel passages. But; that he 
is accomplished highly in this respect, besides proving himself to 
be an industrious, close, and successful observer of the people 
with whom it has been his fortune to associate, in India, cannot be 
questioned by any one who marks the current and compass of these 
extracts already quoted by us, nearly ad aperturam libri. ‘Two 
examples from Jeremiah, and one from Jonah, will further serve to 
confirm a highly fav ourable opinion of his sound judgment and 
various information. 


«And when thou art spoiled, what wilt thou do? Though thou 
clothest thyself with crimson, though thou deckest thee with ornaments 
of gold, though thou rentest thy face with painting, in vain shalt thou 
make thyself fair; thy lovers will despise thee ; they will seek thy life.’ 
The Hebrew has, instead of face, ‘eyes.’ 

“ This is a minute description of an Eastern courtesan. In Ezekiel 
xxiii, 40, similar language is used: ‘For whom thou didst wash thyself, 
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paintedst thine eyes, and deckedst thyself with ornaments, and satest 
upon a stately bed.’ Jezebel also ‘ painted her face, and tired her head, 
and look out at a window.’ She was the patroness of a most impure 
system, and the term ‘whoredoms,’ as applied to her, may be safely used 
in the most obvious sense. ‘The females alluded to adorn themselves 
with those ornaments which have been described in the 3rd chapter of 
Isaiah; and having bathed, they rub their bodies with saffron, to make 
themselves fair: and then put on their crimson robes. One kind of 
paint with which they tint their eyelids is made ofa nut called kaduhe, 
which is first burned to a powder, then mixed with castor oil; after 
which it is set on fire, and that which drops from it is the paint referred 
to. Another kind is made ofthe juice of limes, indigo, and saffron. In 
these allusions we see again the hateful and loathsome state of Jerusa- 
lem. 

“* Oh! that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place of wayfaring men.’ 

“ People in the E.st, on their journeys to other towns or countries, are 
obliged to travel through the most lonely wilds. Hence the native sove- 
reigns, or opulent men, erect what are called rest-houses, or choultris, 
where the travellers or pilgrims reside for the night. Itis in the wilder- 
ness where the devotees and ascetics live retired from men: there, either 
for life, or for a short period, they perform their austerities, and live in 
cynical contempt of man. When a father is angry with his family, he 
often exclaims, ‘If I had buta shade in the wilderness, then should I be 
happy : I will become a pilgrim, and leave you.’ Nor is this mere empty 
declamation to alarm his family ; for numbers in every town and village 
thus leave their homes, and are never heard of more. There are, how- 
ever, many who remain absent for a few months or years, and then re- 
turn. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder, when a father or 
husband threatens his family he will retire to the katu, i. e. wilderness, 
that they will become greatly alarmed. But men who have been reduced 
in their circumstances become so mortified, that they also retire from 
their homes, and wander about all their future lives as pilgrims. ‘ Alas! 
alas! I will retire to the jungle, and live with wild beasts,’ says the 
broken-hearted widow. 

“ «Then the mariners were afraid,and cried every man unto his god.’ 

“ Here again we are at home (to speak royally); never was there a 
more natural description of the conduct of a heathen crew, in a storm 
than this. No sooner docs danger come, then one begins to beat his 
head, and cry aloud, Siva, Siva; another piteously shrieks, and beat his 
breast, and says, Vishnoo; and a third strikes his thigh, and shouts with 
all his might, Varuna. Thus do they cry to their gods, instead of doing 
their duty. More than once have I been in these circumstances, and 
never can forget the horror and helplessness of the poor idolaters.”"—pp. 
467—520. 

Mr. Roberts, we are sure, is one of the most engaging and in- 
structive lecturers that ever attempted to elucidate the Bible: 
while the modesty and candour with which he offers his comments, 
are as conspicuous as his talents and acquirements. There are no 
Sectarian opinions in this volume: its whole scope, power, and 
earnestness, are to illustrate and enforce the truths and declara- 
tions of a book which is the common property of all mankind. We 
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must, before closing our disjointed extracts, present a specimen im- 
mediately bearing upon the New Testament :— 


“*¢ Better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck.’ 

“It was a favourite punishment in ancient times, to tie a large stone 
around the neck of a criminal, and then to cast him into the sea or dee 
waters. Thus, Appa-Murte,a man of rank, was destroyed in this way, 
for changing his religion, Budhism, for Hindooism. 

‘‘The punishment is called sala-paruchy. The millstones in the 
East are not more than twenty inches in diameter, and three inches 
thick, so that there would not be that difficulty which some have supposed 
in thus despatching criminals. It is common, when a person is much 
oppressed, to say, ‘I had rather have a stone tied about my neck, and be 
thrown into the sea, than thus suffer.’ A wife says to her husband, ‘Rather 
than beat thus, tie a stone round my neck, and throw me into the tank,’ 

““* Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall find bid 
to the marriage.’ 

“Tt is as common inthe East fora rich man to give a feast to the poor, 
and the maimed, and the blind, as it is in England for a nobleman to en- 
tertain men of his own degree. Thus, does he wish to gain some temporal 
or spiritual blessing, he orders his head servant to prepare a feast for one 
or two hundred poor guests. Messengers are then despatched into the 
streets and lanes to inform the indigent, that on such a day rice and curry 
will be given to all who are there at the appointed time. Long before 
the hour the visiters may be seen bending their steps towards the house 
of the rasa: there goes the old man who is scarcely able to move his 
palsied limbs, he talks to himself about better days; and there the 
despised widow moves with a hesitating step; there the sanyasior 
pandarum boldly brushes along and scowls upon all who offer the least 
impediment to his progress; there objects suffering under every possible 
diSease of our nature congregate together, without a single kindred 
association, excepting the one which occupies their expectations. The 
food is ready, the guests sit in rows on the grass (Luke ix. 14.), and the 
servants begin to hand out the portions inorder. Such is the hunger of 
some, they cannot stay to let the mess get cool, and thus have to suffer the 
consequences of their impatience; others, upon whom disease or age has 
made a fatal inroad, can scarcely taste the provision; some are of high 
caste, who growl as they eat at those of lower grades, for having pre- 
sumed to come near them; and others, on account of the high blood which 
flows in their veins, are allowed to take a portion to their homes. What 
a motley scene is that, and what astrange contrariety in their talk, some 
are bawling out for more food though they are already gorged to the full: 
others are talking about another feast which is to be given in sucha 
village, and others who have got a sight of the host, are loudly applauding 
his princely generosity. He is delighted to hear their flattery ; it all falls 
sweetly on his feelings, for the higher the tone, the greater the relish. 
He has gained his object, taramum,i. c. charity has been attended to; he 
has been exhilirated with adulation, he has got a ‘name in the street,’ 
(Job xviii. 17.) and the gods have been propitiated.”—pp. 543—546. 

Since Mr. Roberts’ “Illustrations” are an important contribution 
to biblical erudition, they ought to be in the hands of every 
expounder of Holy Writ. They present, indeed, an extremely 
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interesting collection of aphorisms, anecdotes, criticisms, and theo- 
logical doctrines. They abound with a fine display of Oriental 
custom and history; nor, while doubtless his great aim has been 
the service of the sacred cause to which he is immediately de- 
voted, ought he to be insensible to the good he has done to lite- 
rature and philosophy. We observe he intimates the probability 
of his again proceeding from England to those distant regions, 
with which he has in these pages proven himself so familiar, and 
that if so, he will at all convenient opportunities pursue the course 
so well commenced in this work. We cannot conceive of a more 
worthy or valuable employment amid his immediate and practical 
duties as a missionary, nor one that can more successfully help to 
silence the learned scorners of the pious and exemplary Metho- 
dists. ‘Such scorners are sometimes to be met with, in the high 
places of the established Church of England. 

One other important point is taught by the whole tenour of 
the facts recorded in this volume ; nor has the author forgotten to 
note it. It is shewn, beyond all question, that the mental, the 
spiritual darkness and thraldom of the people he particularly 
speaks of, are deplorable, and that the time has gone by for the 
flippant philosophers of France and England to talk about the 
‘Virtuous Hindoo, and his venerable system of ethics.” 





Art. II].—A Treatise on Mechanics, applied to the Aris; including 
Statics and Hydrostatics. By the Rev. H. Moserey, B. A. London: 
W. Parker. 1834. 


It is a curious and lamentable fact, that a great proportion of 
those men who have been celebrated for their acquaintance and 
discoveries in natural science, have also been remarkable for their 
disbelief of revealed religion. Numbers of the profoundest ob- 
servers of the physical world have been infidels. Natural philo- 
sophers, mathematicians, and naturalists, have, in not a few in- 
stances, been sceptical regarding the existence of an all-wise and 
particular Providence; many physiologists and anatomists have 
been materialists. The fact is notorious; and the question that imme- 
diately strikes him who contemplates such a moral phenomenon is, 
how is its existence and reality to be accounted for? At first sight, 
it certainly seems to argue against the credibility of the Bible, that 
so many of the most patient and skilful students of the visible 
world should halt, ere admitting the existence of an intelligent 
wise and good Creator of all things, or at least ere believing in 
the Scripture testimony. It will not do to say that all of these 
sceptics are chargeable with dishonest purposes, and that their 
enmity to revealed truth is such as to cause them designedly or 
in some measure, unwarily, to distort the evidences that come home 
to them. In no few instances are they most estimable men in 
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all the relations of human life, distinguished by simplicity of cha- 
racter and only remarkable for their search after abstract truths. 

We think the fact, the sad phenomenon spoken of, may be ac- 
counted for in this way. Men whose habits have led them almost 
exclusively to study the relations and evidences that guide their in- 
vestigations regarding matter and its properties, are not thereby 
schooled to apply their minds with equal dexterity to another, and 
in some respects an opposite order of subjects. ‘The satisfaction 
and triumph that follow a mathematical demonstration, the disco- 
very of a mechanical power or process, are too often opposed to the 
docility and humility that are necessary to the acceptance or suc- 
cessful investigation of divine truth. The more that is seen of 
the properties of matter, the higher is the admiration of the philo- 
sopher carried; but the thing to be lamented is, that he is apt to 
repose there, and be insensible to another and a nobler series of 
truths. It is, however, an imperfect and most unfair result, neither 
is it such as necessarily occurs. ‘The mind properly tutored is 
open to the dictates of common sense, as truly as to the conclu- 
sions of mathematical demonstration, and is as ready to believe 
and as capable of perceiving the congruity of spiritual as material 
relations, provided it has not by education or prejudice been so 
narrowed, as to think that the latter of these is the only depart- 
ment cognizable by human intelligence. What more do we know 
of matter than of mind? It is only by its qualities that we judge 
of either. Their essences are equally remote or dark to our appre- 
hension. But of their qualities we can speak; and though these 
may be distinct, they are equally the subject of an appropriate in- 
vestigation and demonstration. ‘True, we are more obviously and 
easily brought to reason about matter than mind or spirit, and 
matter is the medium through which the other principle works; so 
that we are most prone to carry the obvious department into the 
other, to the confusion of our reasoning upon both, especially the 
higher one, and that to which matter is but as a handmaiden. 
Still the fault or defect lays not in the subject, but in our im- 
perfection ; which imperfection, however, were we called on at pre- 
sent to speak of it at large, might be shown to be as essential to 
our present interests and improvement, as any one thing that goes 
to our identity. 

But what we assert, and what we can better prove by quoting 
as an illustration (the author of the volume before us, and a noble 
array of other instances as witnesses, might be marshalled, all 
serving the same truth) than by any short train of reasoning, 1s, 
that the most capacious, the best disciplined, the most consistent 
minds, have found in physical science endless and convincing 
proofs of design, wisdom, and goodness, on the part of the Crea- 
tor, and perfect demonstrations of his continual Providence, as 
well as of his revealed Word. ‘Though these demonstrations be 
not mathematical, they are equally satisfactory and triumphant to 
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the unprejudiced, docile, humble inquirer; and whilst they may 
not fall within the limits of a natural philosopher’s science, who 
has incautiously and unreasonably stretched it only to suit his own 
habits, they will reach and effectually convince the multitude who 
allow them their natural influence. 

The cause is not in the proper stiidy of physical science, that so 
many sceptics arise out of it; it is in the students, whose devo- 
tion and pride, to the shutting out of other truths, are embarked 
upon one enterprise alone in their pursuits. Indeed, this stud 
has properly quite an opposite influence to that of building u | 
aiding the cause of infidelity. Who should be more impressed with 
the conduct and character of the Creator, than he who sees most and 
deepest into his works? There are other results legitimately pro- 
duced by this study, which are eloquently detailed by the author :— 


“The influence of the study of Physical Science considered as a 
branch of general education, directed to the ultimate formation of cha- 
racter is this, that it Inspires in the student an abstract love of truth, 
whenever and wherever it is to be met with; an intense pleasure in 
the pursuit of it; and an insuperable contempt for sophistical reasoning, 
and unfounded pretension. By dint of continually applying himself to 
the search, he at length comes to be possessed with an ardent love for 
the thing sought. And his efforts in the search of it go not unrewarded; 
he finds it with certain evidence, he is penetrated with its beauty, he 
stores it as a gem of inestimable price, and soon acquires correct ideas 
of his own power to develope it, together with an intuitive perception 
where it may be certainly found, and where not. 

“When the ingenuous mind of youth has thus once been imbued with 
a true estimate of its own resources, and the humility which is ever the 
result of that knowledge, with that unmeasured dislike for presumption 
and error, that indomitable love of truth, that passion for its investiga- 
tion, and that unwearied patience in separating it from falsehood, which 
science never fails in a greater or less degree to give; how does it go 
forth into the business of life? It may be deficient in that promptitude 
and readiness of wit which, although it have no sort of alliance with, 
and in fact seldom accompanies sound inteiiectual endowments, may 
yet have its use, as passing current for them in society. This science 
may not give, but there are none of the high and honourable avocations 
of life, for which such a discipline of the mind will not have abun- 
dantly prepared it.” —pp. Xxxvi, XXxvil. 

We have been speaking of the scepticism merely, that men cele- 
brated for their scientific acquirements have very often professed 
and supported. But there is another and still more numerous class 
of infidels, who, though they deserve not the name, do assume to 
themselves the title of philosophic sceptics; we mean, the smat- 
terers in science, who are so abundant in our towns and cities, and 
who may be said merely to gather and swallow the coarser frag- 
ments that fall from the master spirits of the order. For infide- 
lity has descended from the high places, and found acceptance in 
the shop of the artizan, the tavern parlour, and tap-room. This 
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is the most devastating and repulsive shape in which hostility to 
Revelation ever appears. The philosophy of the former may be 
vain and inoperative of good, but it is specious and showy. Here, 
however, it is the loathsome venom that ruins social and domestic 
comfort ; that sacrifices even to the broad perception of acquain- 
tance and passers by, the daritig disciples. 

It will be especially for the benefit of such a class that our 
talented and excellent author has written this volume; for whilst 
he is a master of science, and able to compete with the first natu- 
ral philosophers of the day, he has herein brought the subjects of 
which he treats down to the comprehension of any ordinary mind 
which turns its powers closely to its pages; and under the light 
and guidance of the soundest rules and reasoning, he gives sucha 
beautiful detail of several of the properties and agencies of matter, 
as leaves a fine and enlightening influence upon the mind: an 
effect such as must tend to wean the imagination as well as intel- 
lect from gross or unsubstantial pleasures, and to exalt it to a con- 
dition more capable and more inclined to contemplate the fountain 
of all power, beauty, and goodness. 

A treatise on mechanics according to philosophical rules, with 
its diagrams and demonstrations, does not admit of a particular 
review, or of extracts in our pages. The few observations we are 
throwing out, merely regard the legitimate tendencies of such 
studies, and the manner in which our author has fulfilled his dut 
in the present volume. Being professor of natural philosophy ani 
astronomy, in King’s College, London, it may fairly be at once 
presumed, that he is eminently fitted for the task here under- 
taken. The task is a most important one, and at a period when 
so many of the abstrusest branches of knowledge, are treated. in 
a popular shape, we are persuaded that his execution of it will 
lead to much good among many thinking and studious, but hitherto 
inadequately informed tradesmen, whose defective knowledge, as 
regards the first principles of physics, must have retarded their suc- 
_ cess in business. This is the first volume of a course of Natural 
Philosophy, intended for the use of those who have no knowledge 
of mathematics, or who have made but little progress in their ma- 
thematical reading. It contains treatises on the Sciences of Statics 
and Hydrostatics, comprising the whole theory of Equilibrium. 
This, of course, embraces the nature and properties of the mecha- 
nical powers, as they are termed, viz. the Inclined Plane, the 
Wedge, the Lever, the Wheel, and Axle, the Screw, and the Pul- 
ley. The whole is made as intelligible as the nature of the subject 
will permit—exhibiting, indeed, the ease and the simplicity which 
a master of his subject alone can impart to it. At the same time, 
in the words of the author, he can offer a knowledge of the sub- 
ject of which he treats, to no one who is not gifted with a certain 
share of intellectual aptness—a disposition to attend to that which 
is taught him, and an ability to think for himself. 
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We have already said, that the nature and detail of this volume 
forbid us from going through it with the view of extracting such 
parts as we think most worthy of notice. But there is an able 
and powerful introduction, which forms no part of the continuous 
reasoning and demonstration of the body of the work, from which 
we may cull a few passages that are intelligible, though given by 
us disjointedly, and which are of surpassing value, either as an in- 


troduction to the volume, or as a series of inductions from all sound 
reasoning in physical science. 


After a masterly sketch of what are the powers, the capacities, 


and the desires of man, we have the following forcible and weighty 
views suggested :— 


“ When, in obtaining for himself the objects of his desires, his own 
strength fails him, he seizes upon the forces inherent in matter, and brin 
them, in all their stupendous energy, to co-operate with his feebleness. 

“He can accumulate the weight or attraction of inanimate matter to 
any extent, and direct its combined operation to any point; that power, as 
existing in fluid matter, he can cause to transfer itself any where, disse- 
minate itself through any space, and exert itself in producing effects, 
however minute, or however powerful; in sweeping away the smallest 
particle of dust, or causing to revolve a vast complication of machinery. 

‘“ He holds in equal mastery that force of repulsion which also pervades 
matter as universally as attraction, and which we call heat. He can un- 
loose it from the mineral substances amidst whose atoms it lies bound. 
He can infuse it into others whose parts are held together by forces incon- 
ceivably greater than any we can appreciate; he can overcome those 
forces, and separate those parts. He can cause it to insinuate itself, for 
instance, within the pores of the diamond, scatter the cohesive power 
which constitutes it the hardest of material bodies, and dissolve it in air. 
In its combination with fluids, in the form of steam, he can accumulate 
and concentrate this repulsion to any extent, and cause it to transfer itself 
to any point where it may suit him to avail himself of its energies. 

‘ No less complete is his control in the application of these powers when 
acquired. By the intervention of machinery he can vary their quantity 
and direction in any way. Concentrate them so as to cause forces, acting 
through ever so large a space, to exert themselves through ever so small 
a one, with energies greater as that space is less. He can again dilute 
these in any degree, so as to cause them to exert a feebler influence over 
a larger space. The same quantity of power which, with infinite light- 
ness, but inconceivable rapidity, fines the point of a needle, may thus, 
under another form, be made slowly to lift the hammer of a forge. To 
carry on the analogy of a fluid, he can pour this force from one body'to 
another, accumulate successive influxes, and then throw their united 
energy wherever he chcoses to avail himself of it. How wonderfully is 
it seen acting in the different parts of a manufactory, moving as it were 
through huge channels along its centre, thence diffused in smaller veins 
to its extremities, and yielding there to each workman a fountain of power 
proportioned to his wants! 

“Tt is not, however, in respect to his physical nature alone that he is 
thus elevated in creation. In respect to his moral and religious nature 
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also man enjoys a high privilege in the converse which it is permitted him 
to hold with the Most High in his works. 

‘« However a knowledge of the truths of Natural Science may offer to 
him the means of augmenting his temporal welfare, did the study thereof 
produce an influence pernicious to him in regard to that welfare which is 
eternal, who would not wish that it should for ever be to him as a sealed 
book? But itis not so. The principles of physical science, if rightly 
viewed, point directly to some of the great and most important truths of 
Reve.atiow; above all, they lead directly to an assured knowledge of the 
existence and attributes of God. ‘ For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by those things 
which are made, even his eternal power and Gopueap.’ ”’—pp. xx—xxii. 


The author next presents us with some of those processes of in- 
ductive reasoning, by which the great truth, as above quoted in 
Scripture, may be arrived at. For example, there is a perpetual 
chain of cause and effect visible through all nature—a First Cause, 
to which an infinity of sequences stands in the same relation that 
man does to such as are the creatures of his own volition; and, 
again, the small number of things which he perceives to stand in 
the relation of causes to the rest, and next in order to the first 
cause (these being, in the science of physics, Time, Space, Matter, 
and Force), all go to prove, that the real number of secondary 
existences is exceedingly small, and that the whole are the effects 
of the single operation of a single agent, whose nature bears some 
infinitely remote but still distinct semblance to ours; for, as Revela- 
tion expresses it, “God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him.” 


“Turning again from the contemplation of the works of God in the 
universe, to the consideration of his own powers, man perceives that 
not only can he render those powers available for the production of cer- 
tain remote effects, but, further, that he can render those other external 
powers, over whose action he has no control, available to the same end. 
Not in any way modifying those powers, for that is impossible—the 
mode or law of their action being by the will of the great First Cause— 
but applying them. Thus, he can avail himself of the gravitating force, 
or weight, of a stone, to produce either pressure or impact; the action of 
the stone is the same, but in the one case the impulses of gravitation 
which it continually receives are as continually destroyed, whilst in the 
other, their accumulated energy is destroyed altogether. Nay, further, 
he has power to bring about the action of those natural causes upon one 
another. He can bring, for instance, matter under the action of force; 
he can subject these in every variety to the influence of time and space. 
He can, further, induce the operation of these combinations in every 
possible degree upon one another. 

«‘ Now looking into the natural world, he perceives that there must have 
taken place in it some such operation as that of which he thus finds 
himself capable. All that now exists, might then have existed as it does 
now; there might have been every atom of matter, every particle. of 
force, and the same space occupied through the same time, and these 
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‘ subject to the same laws, and yet had not these been brought under the 


operation or influence of one another, there would have remained a 
state of things, the disorder of which it is beyond the power, or even the 
province, of imagination to conceive. The whole would have remained 
without form and vuid, replete with the elements of disorder, and the 
subject of perpetual change. 

“Here, then, we trace again, evidence of the operation of a First Cause, 
bringing together what we have termed second causes, and thus apply- 
ing their combined action according to the laws which he has himself 
first imposed upon them, according to a method of operation to which 
man finds something similar, but inconceivably inferior in degree in his 
own power.” —pp. XxVii, xxViii. 

Another proof of the existence of Deity is ably brought forward 
by our author, drawn from strictly scientific considerations, that 
has been little attended to, and yet is very striking. We will let 
him explain himself chiefly here, as the train of reasoning is close, 
and demands the strictest accuracy of terms :— 


“ Force, considered as a principle, or cause, of motion, resides per- 
manently in every particle of matter, whether it be animated matter or 
not, the subject of an invariable law, and consTANTLy in action. In 
animated beings a further portion of it is lodged under the implicit 
direction of the will; at one time active, at another inert. Now the effects 
of this principle of force, in communicating motion to bodies capable of 
moving freely in space, differ, according as the cause is thus constant in 
its action, or intermittent. In both cases the velocity communicated by 
each impulse is retained; but in the one case the impulses are continually 
repeated, and the velocity resulting from each is accumulated in the 
moving body; whilst, in the other, there is not necessarily any repetition 
of the impulse, and the resultant velocity, if there be no such repetition, 
is uniform. If, therefore, we can trace, in nature, the existence of free 
motion wnaccelerated, we are assured that it cannot have resulted from 
the operation of any of the permanent forces now acting in matter, and 
that it must have sprung from a principle no longer apparent in it, similar 
to that we find residing only in animated beings.”—pp. xxviii, xxix. 


In the system of the universe there is that motion, and such as 
the existing force of gravity is not sufficient alone to account for. 
Were there no other cause in action, the planets would each have 
long ago collapsed in the substance of the sun. 


“ There is no force acting now to draw them obliquely in space, for, if 
it act now, it must have acted from all eternity, and be a permanent force. 
The orbit and the quantity of motion of each planet would then, demon- 
strably, be other than it is. Here, then, is proof that at some previous 
period, there acted a Power impulsively upon each, by which it was pro- 
jected into space in a direction other than that which it would, by its own 
inherent attraction, have taken. ‘ We understand, then, that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that the things which are seen were 
not made of the things which do appear.” We know that when the 
universe assumed its position in space, there was there a Being endued 
with power similar to that which we find residing in animated beings, 
and which we call life. We know that ‘ there was a hand by which the 
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heavens were stretched forth, and a spirit by whom their hosts were com: 
manded.’ 

“Not only, however, do the planets revolve round the sun, but about 
certain axes within themselves, producing thereby the alternations of day 
and night; and these axes are inclined at certain angles to the planes of 
their revolution, thereby bringing about the variety of the seasons. Now 
to effect all this, as we find it effected, the one original impulse must have 
been made with a certain force, in a certain direction, and at a certain 
point, on the surface of each planet. Here, then, is design. And when 
we consider that the whole of Animated Nature is contrived with a view 
to the alternations of light and heat—the green leaf, the bud, the blossom, 
and the fruit, in vegetables; the clothing, much of the internal organiza- 
tion, and the energy and duration of the principle of life, in animals—do 
we hesitate to admit that design to be the emanation of infinite wisdom? 

“It may be asserted, that these are evidences indeed of the operation of 

a creative power, but of that power acting in submission to pre-established 
laws of force, and that it remains to ascertain the existence of a Being in 
whom those laws have their origin. To this argument, again, science 
furnishes us with a direct answer. Although this principle of force is 
shrouded from our view with a mystery, which Nature throws about no 
other of her operations, yet here too, are we enabled to see far enough to 
distinguish infinite contrivance in the laws by which it is governed ; and 
contrivance is indubitable evidence of creative wisdom.” —pp. xxix, xxx. 


Here he observes, that throughout nature there is a wonderful 
economy of this principle of force. Animal beings are impelled to 
that economy, under the direction of instinct or reason, by the 
sense of weariness or exhaustion. In every particle of inanimate 
matter it is implanted, directed to the same object, by Infinite 


Wisdom. 


‘‘The nature of the principle to which reference has been made will, 
perhaps, be better understood from the following illustration. If I wished 
to ascend or descend a hill, or pass from one portion of it to another, with 
the least possible muscular exertion, or expense of force, a slight consi- 
deration would show me that the precise path to be pursued, would be 
dependent on the form and inclination of the different parts of the hill; 
upon the nature of my own muscular energies; and upon other data, of 
which I could scarcely by any possibility acquire a knowledge, and on 
which when known, my intellectual powers would be quite insufficient to 
anable me to found a conclusion. Under these circumstances, the chances 
are infinitely greater, that I should select the wrong than the right path. 
Now, if I were to project a stone up the hill, or obliquely across it, or suffer 
it to roll down it, whatever obstacles opposed its motion, whether they 
arose from friction, resistance, or any other cause, constant or casual, still 
would the stone, when left to itself, ever pursue that path in which there 
was the least possible expenditure of its efforts; and if its path were fixed, 
then would its efforts be the least possible in that path. This extraor- 
dinary principle is called that of least action; its existence, and universal 
prevalence, admit of complete mathematical demonstration. 

“ Every particle of dust blown about in the air, every particle of that 
air itself, has its motions subjected to it. Every ray of light that passes 
from one medium into another, deflects from its rectilinear course, that it 
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may choose for itself the path of least possible action; and for a similar 
reason, in passing through the atmosphere, it bends itself in a particular 
curve down to the eye. The mighty planets too, that make their circuits 
ever within those realms of space, which we call our system; the comets 
whose path is beyond it; all these are alike made to move so as best to 
economize the forces developed in their progress.””—pp. xxxi, xxxii. 


It has pleased the Almighty then, that the works of his hands 
should ever be wrought in accordance with that principle of least 
effort, which he has also implanted as a principle of our nature in 
us, and which, thus impelled, we ever develope more or less, in our 
own feeble efforts. The difference lies only in this, that in him 
this principle acts, controlled by infinite wisdom, and therefore its 
operation is perfect ; with us it manifests itself under the guidance 
of a limited knowledge and most erring judgment, and its develop- 
ment partakes in this imperfection. The train of reasoning is 
thus summed up :— 


“In the adjustment of his efforts, so as to produce the required effect 
with the least possible expense of force—it has been shown then, again, 
that (according to a great truth of revelation) man is created in the image 
of God, and that he retains the resemblance. The principle of force 
lodged in each particle of matter, has been believed to be but a direct 
emanation of the Deity, there acting continually, and at every moment. 
The scrupulous economy of force, the wonderful store (if the expression 
may be used) which Nature sets by it, strangely points to that conclusion. 

“ Man was created in the image of God. And it has been shown, that 
in the possession of a power, almost absolute, over the material existences 
around him; and, in the exercise of an intellect whose resources no effort 
would seem to exhaust—and, in the manner in which he exercises that 
power and that intellect—he may yet be said to retain traces of that 
original from which he first sprung, and that image wherein he was first 
created. 

“ Do not these reflections at once suggest the contrast of his moral con- 
dition? What does this description of his majestic bearing in creation, 
the extent of his physical powers, the resources of his intellect, and his 
resemblance, in respect to his physical nature, to the God who made him, 
so forcibly present to the mind as the degradation of his moral nature, and 
its fall from that perfect image in which we may reasonably conclude that 
it too, as well as his physical nature, was first created. 

“ Here, then, is another great truth of revelation suggested by the rea- 
sonings of Natural Science.”—pp. xxxii, xxxili. 


It must be evident from these extracts, to every one accustomed 
to close reasoning and intellectual exercises of a profound order, 
that our author possesses a philosophical discernment, and grasp 
of mind, of no ordinary power, and that he is well fitted to grapple 
with abstruse subjects. We give our testimony, that the detail of 
this work will also shew, that he is an adept in making them as 
clear and intelligible as their nature will permit, and that it is 
eminently calculated to make known to practical men those great 
practical principles which abstract science has shown to determine 
the condition of the equilibrium, and the motion of material bodies, 
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subjected to the operation of force in all its modifications. To such 
practical men, therefore, or to those higher and more speculative 
students that reason from nature up to nature’s God—we heartily 
recommend the volume before us. 





Art. III.—Scenes and Stories by a Clergyman in Debt. Written 
during his Confinement in the Debtors’ Prison. 3 vols. London: 
A. H. Baily and Co. 1835. 


We do not believe that these volumes are by a clergyman, 
although it is no rare matter to find the priesthood in debt; nor 
an unprecedented one, to hear of persons of the cloth being in 
prison. We are rather of opinion that they are the work of a 
clever, observant, glib-tongued limb of the law, who has, without 
troubling himself with nice scruples, fastened on a title that is 
likely to catch the attention of the public, and help the sale of the 
book. If he be a clergyman, he is not by any means tightly 
laced, for we find him profane, an instance of which occurs when 
he tells us of three sheriffs’ officers being “ not tria juncta in uno, 
but three persons with one aim.” The freedom, too, with which 
he quotes the oaths and curses of the characters in his scenes and 
stories—the taste he has for puns, though they should depend on 
indelicate allusions (as witness the double entendre that is intro- 
duced, connected with the name of a celebrated and pretty lad 
who sings at one of the patent theatres)—and his familiarity wit 
the use of flash terms, personages, and places, never can become a 
clergyman ; nor, however strongly the writer may profess venera- 
tion for the church, were he supposed speaking in his proper 
character, do otherwise than injure the order he would support. 
But we are getting more serious and particular than the occaston 
requires; and since there is really a touching and impressive moral 
taught by the spirit and detail of the work, we must not be remark- 
ably squeamish about individual points. 

Besides the unclerical air of these volumes, there is also in them 
a few strong symptoms of party spirit. The work is dedicated to 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and the flattery bestowed 
an ‘the present ministry, or at least individuals now in power, 
cannot for clumsiness and inaptitude be surpassed by anything, 
unless by the feeble sneers thrown out at him who was lately the 
highest law functionary in the realm. Were it worth while to 
guess who the author was, even among the various grades of the 
legal profession, we should at once say, he is one of those who have 
felt themselves affected by a learned Lord’s law reforms. But 
even this is irrelevant to the import of the work, or to the purpose 
for which we have taken it up. 

The field is by no means of an attractive nature which the 
author occupies in these volumes. Scenes of a repulsive character, 
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and stories of suffering, necessarily are the subjects to be dealt 
with by him who gives a faithful picture of a prison. The low 
intrigues, the heartless frauds of the most worthless practitionets 
in the law—the relentless conduct of creditors—the infectious 
vices of spendthrifts, cheats, depraved and established inmates of 
prison-houses, together with accounts of broken hearts, famishing 
families, must in one shape or another ever form the burden of 
the stories told by him who draws from the quarter here chosen 
for description. Still we are by no means disposed to find fault 
with the author’s selection, particularly as the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt has of late occupied the attention, not only of 
the public generally and of philanthropists, but has been under the 
consideration of our legislators. It is worth our while to notice, 
that the very evening before these volumes were put into our | 
hands, Sir J. Campbell brought the question immediately before 
the House of Commons in an able speech, advocating the prin- 
ciples maintained by the author—viz. that there should be no 
imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud ; which view met 
with no general opposition from any party, so that ere long we 
may expect to see the crying evil swept entirely away. Instead of 
finding fault with the author for his choice of a subject, we do 
think that his “Scenes and Stories” will not be without good 
fruits. ‘Though he writes in the shape of tales, where imagination 
has frequently been called in to give effect to reality, he will have 
the consolation to learn, that a more vivid and affecting picture has 
been presented by him of the dreadful evils of the present state of 
the law, than we have ever before seen, or than is likely soon 
again to be shown. It is manifest that he gives a faithful account 
of the interior of the metropolitan spunging houses and debtors’ 
prisons. But though he has brought eminent qualifications to the 
work of describing the scenes there witnessed, such as great 
knowledge of the world, and of human nature, together with warm 
feelings, strong imagination and eloquence, that have enabled him 
to produce tales highly effective and singularly graphic, yet we 
may be sure that he has not dramatised the subject beyond the 
— nay nor come up to the real tragedies that are often enacted 
there. 

We need not at this time of day be at pains to enumerate the 
many objections that may be urged against the present state of 
the law as regards imprisonment for debt. The public mind is 
fully aware of them. And yet they are not the result of late dis- 
covery in legislation or in moral science. Let us quote what Dr. 
Johnson has said on the same subject. “In a prison the awe of 
the public eye is lost, and the power of the law is spent ; there are 
few tears, there are no blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd; the 
audacious harden the audacious. Every one fortifies himself as he 
can against his own sensibility, and endeavours to practise on 
others the arts which are practised on himself, and gains the kind- 
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ness of his associates by similitude of manners. Thus, some sink 
amidst their misery, and others survive only to propagate villany, 
It may be hoped that our law-givers will at length take away from 
us this power of starving and depraving one another; but if there 
be any reason why this inveterate evil should not be removed in 
our age, which true policy has enlightened beyond former times, let 
those whose writings form the opinions and the practices of their 
contemporaries, endeavour to transfer the reproach of such im- 
prisonment from the debtor to the creditor, till universal infamy 
shall pursue the wretch whose wantonness of power, or revenge of 
disappointment, condemns another to torture and to ruin, till he 
shall be hunted through the world as an enemy to man, and find 
in hope no shelter from contempt. Surely he whose debtor has - 
perished in prison, though he may acquit himself of deliberate 
murder, must at least have his mind clouded with discontent, 
when he considers how much another has suffered by him ; when 
he thinks on the wife bewailing her husband, or the children 
begging the bread which their father would have earned. If there 
are any made so obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to revolve these 
consequences without dread or pity, I must leave them to be 
—! by some other power, for I write only to human 
eings.”’ 

Our author’s sketches, scenes, and stories, powerfully enforce these 
and similar humane views. It is evident that facts and real cases 
are the ground-work of each and all his representations. The 
sheriffs’ officers—that Jewish tribe—will not thank him for the 
accurate account here given of their arts and their spunging-houses. 
The moment that a man is so unfortunate as to get into one of 
these demi-prisons, he discovers that he is a sacrifice to combi- 
nation. 


‘“ Take for instance ‘one, not a little celebrated, in N Street. 
The person who keeps it is a Jew, his family are Jews, his banker is 4 
Jew, and keeps what we believe is called the M F bank. The 
sheriff ’s officer has several sons, one a bailiff, one a wine-merchant, one 
or two attorneys, one an auctioneer. The banker has made, or at all 
events his father before him, a fortune of usury by discounting bills at 
a high premium. We will give acase in point of the progress of one 
bill which he discounted through the combination of the spunging house. 
The amount was 60/., the banker discounted it, gave a 50/. note, it was 
at three months, it had three names on the back, and when it became 
due the acceptor was out of town, having previously let the banker 
know that he could not take it up until two or three days had passed 
over, and he should return: the bill was made payable by the Jew banker 
at the house of the Jew sheriff’s officer, who as soon as it was dishonoured, 
sent it to his son the Jew attorney, who as there were three names on it, 
immediately issued three writs without notice, and dispatched them to 
his brother the Jew wine-merchant and bailiff; and this person at once 
let the parties know of the writs, in order to be recompensed by each of 
them with the usual fees. The bill was paid two days after it was due, 
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with nine guineas’ costs; but had the persons whose names were on the 
bill been arrested by the sons, they would have been taken to the spung- 
ing house of the father, and the expense would not have fallen far short 
of the bill itself. As it was,the Jew banker made ten guineas, the Jew 
attorney nine, and perhaps the bailiffs two or three more. Such is the 
influence of combination, and such the means by which debts and liabi- 
lities are thrust into law, and law itself into spoliation, which only dif- 
fers from larceny in this, that it is not a peTTy theft. Now, if either of 
the three actions commenced on the one bill had gone on to execution, 
in all probability the sale of one of the endorser’s effects would have been 
awarded to the Jew auctioneer! Butof course in all matters of actual 
arrest, the spunging house itself is the scene of plunder. The lawyer 
arrests, he has interest in keeping you dilly-dallying in the spunging 
house, he does not wish to send you to prison, because you are spending 
your money in his father’s house, you are paying a guinea a-day for his 
father’s drawing-room, you are devouring his father’s food, and drink- 
ing his father’s wine, and your purse empties in proportion as your belly 
fills. The wine his brother the wine-merchant gets for almost nothing, 
his father the officer sells to you at two hundred per cent., and the same 
wine-merchant does not mind cashing you a bill at thirty per cent. to 
get you out, because he knows that his brother the lawyer will have the 
costs of his writ if you do not pay it, and his father the officer will have 
the pleasure of locking you up again! Such is the system upon which 


half the young men in London are drawn into liabilities.” —vol. i, pp. 17 
—20. 


Our “ Clergyman in Debt” is not at any time very scrupulous 
about introducing personages into his stories by their real names. 
Mr. Selby’s spunging-house in Chancery-lane, is made the scene of 
‘lana description; and while, as we have no doubt, the writer 

eeps by facts, a picture such as appals and wrings the heart is 
produced, that no man who wishes to learn what is the magnitude 
of the ruinous engines that are in London, ever ready to distress 
or destroy him, should be ignorant of. To him who is newly 
caught, and a stranger to the extortions practised by these harpies, 
a private room is ready, provided he has the immediate where- 
withal to clear before hand every charge and every comfort. Mr. 
Selby’s drawing room, to which money will introduce any victim, is 
described in a manner, though seemingly rough and reckless, that 
bears yet a ‘“‘ Hogarthian” moral with it. Among other pieces of 
furniture and embellishments condescended on, there is a musical 
clock, which as the new comer enters is set playing, “‘ Home! sweet 
home!” There is a prayer-book, Paine’s “ 1 of Reason,” a 
Hebrew Bible, some sporting pictures, a loo-table, and a proper 
quantity of iron bars securing the curtainless windows. But there 
are other than private rooms in such establishments. Take part of 
the farther description of spunging accommodation, and the sort of 
inmates that may there be brought together. 

“ The coffee room presented an appearance dissimilar in every thing, 
Save the bars, to the room he had just left. It was a coarse sanded and 
uncarpeted apartment, with a table in the middle, a few chairs and forms 
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around, and atone end, a sort of old fashioned cabinet cupboard, inito 
which the new comers might, if they did not deem the experiment dan- 
gerous, bestow their traps. ‘The walls were covered with small coloured 
prints of horse-races, coursing, hunting, sporting, pastimes of the turf, 
cock-pitting, prize-fighting, driving—in short, every kind of violent 
exercises, manly or otherwise, which it was, of course, totally impossible 
for those who surveyed them to pursue. The occupants were of various 
classes. Those whose exterior appeared the most respectable, were 
gathered round the dining-table to mess together; others of poor garb 
and meaner habiliments were scattered about, having most of them 
already had their early meal brought to them by their friends, wives or 
children; while a few were destined to remain dinnerless altogether. 

“ Thus assembled, the themes of talk speedily relapsed into the one 
invariable channel which they take at these places, and which are easily 
classed under three heads—Ist, a false or true account of themselves, as 
the case may be, by the persons present ;—2nd, a very general, and gene- 
rally deserved abuse of attorneys, with individual illustrations of sharp 
or foul practice; and lastly, a very large and liberal account of all spung- 
ing hauses, given gratuitously to the particular gentleman present who 
may happen to have been in one for the first time—the practices of the 
sheriffs’ officers and their followers, and how they have pursued their 
trade. 

“ But the topic of sweetest gratification, of most intense delight— 
that which raised the laugh of proud and positive triumph to the lips of 
those oft caged birds—was any anecdote devised or recorded of ruse de 
guerre by a debtor, an imposition practised upon a lawyer, a sharp prac- 
titioner beaten by some.sharper trick, an ingenious bailiff treated with a 
most ingenious escape. These things were taken as little episodes of 
vengeance, and every body felt, when such an anecdote was concluded, 
as if he had, in the pleasure it gave him, partly paid off the fellow who 
had taken him into custody.”—vol. i, pp. 34—40. 


By and by we are conducted to the Fleet Prison, and find a 
lengthened and minute detail of the accommodation and the society 
there to be found. The unlucky young gentleman who is ushered 
into the scenes, and who, as the hero of the piece, is some how or 
another brought so closely into connection with every event or 
personage described, as to be generally the loquitor or the confidant, 
is romantically enough named Montford. The first society he be- 
came acquainted with here, was half a dozen that generally messed 
in what is called the coffee-room. One was a lieutenant of the 
royal navy, who had a wife and three young children, keeping up @ 
carriage and proportionate establishment, but who was confined at 
the suit of his father-in-law, whom he had offended. Another was 
an attorney who had lost a large practice through his imprison- 
ment. Another was a respectable surgeon, whose business had also 
-been destroyed on account of a bill of accommodation he had given 
toa friend. Both of these therefore were prevented from doing 
any good for themselves or their creditors, though willing and 
anxious to do so. Others were confined because their lawyers had 
not settled their affairs. 
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« Have illness or poverty—nay, put it upon a less excusable footing— 
have imprudence or dissipation encumbered a man’s finances, and plunged 
him into debt—no matter what his chances of recovery—no matter how 
brightly his prospects may open through the vistas of renewed industry— 
no matter even if his ruin hang upon the doubtful thread of his liberty— 
one vindictive creditor can take him from his home—can scatter his 
household gods about his hearth—can fling desolation among his family, 
and can throw himself into prison—till he pay! Pay, he cannot, it is 
evident ; pay he might, had he been free to try; but because he cannot, 
jn prison he must and does remain until one year rolls over another, and 
he is perhaps brought out an old man—an outcast—or a corpse!—You 
will say, perhaps, that he might have taken the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act; we answer that we have known a man remain eleven years in cus- 
tody for the sum of ten pounds; and the same money which would take 
him through the court would enable him to pay his debt. This man 
is in gaol now, and we shall say more of his history anon. But of 
the instance we have taken above, had the same man, whose long im- 
prisonment has been the result of poverty or dissipation, (mind we are 
always putting fraud out of the question,) committed some positive 
crime—had he descended from his moral sphere in society as the father of 


afamily, and stooped to the degradation of a theft—had he offended 


against the positive commandment of God, and the criminal laws of his 
country, by stealing from a fellow man—had he, in short, stained his 
name and character with the stigma of a felony—what, unless the crime 
amounted to an enormity, would have been in all probability the penal 
reward? Three—six—nine—or even twelve months’ imprisonment 
ay, the same punishment—only in a lighter degree, because the criminal 
is kept, and the debtor has to keep himself,—as an honest man may be 
subject to for years for owing twenty pounds! ”—vol. i, pp. 109—111. 


The Insolvent Court is not a remedy for these evils. The com- 
missioners cannot come to a just estimate of who are innocent 
though unfortunate, and those who are swindlers. Besides, there are 
many to whom such a resource would be ruin. The officer whose 
regiment is ordered for foreign service, a barrister, a man of noble 
feelings and superior connections, may find nothing but ruin and 
degradation in submitting to such an expedient. The author 
instances a striking case :— 3 


“ Take—but there is scarcely one sphere of life in which the ‘ white- 
wash,” as it has been scornfully designated, is not equally injurious— 
take even the author--the case for example of that honest, generous, 
hard-working man of genius, John Galt. Who is there that had ever 
dared to cast a reflection upon his honesty—who is there that can breathe 
a syllable against his name !—And yet, as he has too touchingly con- 
vinced us in his own autobiography—for some error in the formula of a 
bill given him by the British American Land Company, he was obliged 
to return it to Canada to be re-indorsed, and before it could arrive was 
arrested by one of the Valpy’s, (the schoolmaster we believe, and himself 
a doctor of divinity or laws,) who knew that it was to arrive, and would 
arrive, and moreover would certainly be paid. And by him this veteran 
of literature—to whom the lovers of all that is true and beautiful in the 
painting of man and nature, are so lastingly indebted—was sent to a 
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debtor’s prison, and ultimately obliged to go through the Insolvent Court! 
And this event—we who have enjoyed his writings and watched his 
career, contend that he has never recovered, up to these the days of his 

rey hairs. It checked his prospects—it broke in upon his hopes—it 
ug a shadow over his after-life. He himself, we believe, has placed 
the injury beyond reparation. He is now in his native land—slowly, 
but we trust surely, recovering from those fearful attacks of paralysis 
which have lately shattered his constitution—and even if we are to derive 
no more gratification from his pen, we yet fervently hope that the author 
of the ‘ Ayrshire Legatees’—‘ Laurie Todd ’—and the ‘ Member’— 
has still some happy years to live among his children, upon the enjoy- 
ment of his own well-earned fame! ”—vol. i, pp. 113, 114. 


It is one of the truest sayings, that one-half of the world knows 
nothing of how the other lives, or gets through life. Certainly it 
holds true in a pre-eminent degree of those without, respecting those 
within the walls of a prison. Of the thousands that daily pass by 
the gate that leads into one of the metropolitan debtors’ prisons, 
how few have anything like a distinct comprehension of the amount 
of misery and suffering that are huddled together into the adjoin- 
ing narrow dimensions! But not to be too doleful, let us just- 
mark the expensive style of living to which poor people—men who 
cannot pay their way when at full liberty, and at work, are obliged 
to submit, in the Fleet for instance. As the author observes, had 
the Reform Bill left the qualification as high as twenty pounds, 
instead of ten, ere a man could be enfranchised, there is not one in 
the prison that would not have been eligible to vote ; seeing, that 
except such dwellings or rooms rather, as have been gained by long 
residence, gratis, like freedom won by servitude, there is not a 
single occupier whose rent does not stand him the sum of sixty or 
seventy, or even eighty pounds a year; a bitter satire upon many 
of the creditors of those debtors who cannot or do not pay their 
own rental of five and twenty pounds, with the taxes, out of doors. 
But this is not all. There are heavy fees to pay by the poor and 
unhappy person when he is forcibly shut up within the walls, and 
others to pay on his liberation, which he can by no means avoid, 
though his wife and children may be begging on the street, and he 
without the means of subsistence. The expense at which a father 
must live when a prisoner in the Fleet, would keep a numerous 
family respectably, in a respectable part of the metropolis. And 
where can the means come from ?—Why, from the entire waste 
of his remaining funds, and his furniture—from the unmeasured 
toil of his family—it may be, from their beggary or utmost degra- 
dation. And when all these fail, he may die of want, as many 
have done ; or peradventure a worse thing may happen him—his 
detaining creditor may be mollified and set him at liberty, when 
he has nothing left but disease, a broken spirit, and the most 
vitiated morals. We have all along here been supposing that the 
prisoner’s misfortunes, or if you will, heedlessness has put him in 
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the mercy of creditors. But suppose him to be a swindler and a 
villain ; why, he is the very man who is benefited and served by 
the present law of imprisonment, who makes a speculation of it, 
and is enriched by it. But we need not dwell on these universally 
known truths: we repeat only, that every prisoner for debt is either 
an unfortunate or a fraudulent one ; take either party then and 
say, is there not inutility or injustice in imprisonment? Thereare 
many vexatious and most expensive circumstances to which a poor 
prisoner may be subjected, that the generality of those at liberty 
know nothing of. The author has arranged some of them, as. fol- 
lows, which may prove the degree of rationality and humanity dis- 
coverable in the detail of our much lauded laws. 


«A person being arrested, and not intending to go to Whitecross- 
street, can only remove to that one of the other debtors’ prisons—the 
King’s Bench or the Fleet,—in whose court the action against him is 
laid: so that if the writ be in the Exchequer or Common Pleas, he goes 
to the Fleet; if the King’s Bench, to Banco Regis. So far so good; as 
the privilege, in either case, although dearly paid for, is a great accom- 
modation. 

« But it so happens, that if you have an action against you, upon which 
you have removed to the Fleet, as soon as a vindictive creditor, who has 
another action against you in the Court of King’s Bench, hears of your 
entrance into the other prison, he has only to wait until you have procured 
aroom, paid for it a month in advance, completed your arrangements, and 
made yourself as comparatively comfortable as your dwelling will admit; 
and then he can commence his system of persecution, by lodging his de- 
tainer at the gate; and having obtained execution, he can take you up by 
habeas to receive judgment in the Court of King’s Bench, which imme- 
diately commits you to the custody of the Marshal of the Marshalsea : so 
that, without being able to go back to arrange even your clothes for your 
departure, you are delivered over to the tipstaff of the other prison, and 
removed, nolens volens, into your new abode. Nay, more; if, after you 
have again become in a measure settled in your changed quarters, your 
first action in the Exchequer or Pleas should have run on also to execution, 
your former plaintiff can, in Aés turn, take you up by habeas to Ais court 
for judgment; and there you are put to the inconvenience of being 
recommitted to the Fleet, to undergo all the expenses attendant on your 
first entrée, in time, perhaps, to be by some fresh action again sent back 
to the King’s Bench. 

“ To effect this the plaintiff is put each time to a considerable expense 
out of pocket; all of which, with the profit it involves to his attorney, is 
put down in his bill of costs, which you must eventually pay before you 
get discharged from the action. Can any system of persecution partake 
more of the nature of a robbery, or be more lamentable in its consequences 
than this?”—vol. ii, pp. 11—13. 

The necessity of an increase of punishment for fraud, is as 
clearly made out in these volumes, as the absurdity of imprisoning 
an unfortunate and honest man, to force him to pay his just debts. 
There is also here explained, a system of swindling which prevails 
to a great extent in all our debtors’ prisons, and one which is a 
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chief means of keeping them so numerously tenanted as they un- 
happily are, which calls loudly for redress. It is such a system, as 
few of the unwary and inexperienced, if once shut up within those 
dens of misery and iniquity, escape from unscathed. We must 
allow the author to explain it, though the length of the extract 
may be inconvenient in our pages. He instances one Joseph 
Russel, who was notorious for the sort of swindling transaction to 
be explained; and whose ends were served, by allowing himself 
sometimes to be in prison, and at other times by keeping himself 
out. : 


‘Suppose a private individual anxious to discount a bill, which, not 
being mercantile, he could not get cashed through the medium of a city 
broker. He is recommended to a person residing in some city square—a 
Methodist parson, perhaps, (we could adduce a notorious case in point), 
who will do it for him; or he is, as is still oftener the case, referred to the 
parson’s agent, who is allowed so much by his employer for getting the 
bill, and so much by the gentleman for cashing it. The money is given— 
say 35/. for a 40/. bill—with the understanding that if the gentleman 
should be short”’ when it becomes due, it can be renewed. This intima- 
tion is invariably given when the party is known to have money, in order 
to excite a carelessness as to the taking up of the bill, and, if possible, to 
prevent its being paid to the moment. Well, the gentleman departs 
with his money, and the agent flies off to the parson with the bill. The 
parson at once hands it over to Jos. Russel. The well-trained and well- 
training Jos., who may be in prison or not, as he finds it suit his purpose, 
has always a gang of desperate rogues, some in, and some out, of jail, but 
all connected with the debtors’ prisons, in his pay. His first step, then, 
on receiving the bill, is to endorse it himself; his next, to repair to these 
precious confederates, to whom he pays one or two shillings each to write 
their names on the back of the bill, upon the understanding that, if at 
large, they are to be arrested; if in jail, to be served with common writs. 
In this manner, Jos. procures sixteen or twenty endorsements to the bill; 
the more the merrier for Jos. 

“ The bill runs its time, and becomes due. The gentleman, careless, 
as was expected and intended, is not at home when it is presented, and 
perhaps calls in a couple of days afterwards to take it up. The methodist 
parson has not got it, indeed it is at his attorney’s, but if the gentleman 
will call to-morrow, he can take it up; at the same time, he believes there 
are two or three pounds costs upon it, which he had better be prepared 
to ° , 

“The gentleman accordingly calls the next day; sheriffs’ officers are in 
waiting for him, and he is arrested. He is taken to a spunging-house, 
and there, for the first time, he is astounded at the use that has been made 
of the interval of time between the day when the bill became due, and the 
day when the money was tendered. He finds that it has been endorsed 
by some twenty persons, and that, in that interval, the whole of the 
twenty have had writs issued against them, at a cost of three pounds each; 
thus leaving his debt at its original amount of forty pounds, and his costs 
at a trifle more than sixty pounds! It is well, then, if he have the money 
to pay; for if he have not, the proceedings are further carried out against 
all the endorsers, who are, perhaps, instructed to plead, for the purpose of 
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swelling costs, and then there is no knowing where the amount of costs 
istoend. And this nefarious system is no exception to the rule of com- 
mon law; by far a greater number of persons are thrown into prison by 
it, than ever go there from just debts: and it was once proved in court, 
that this very Jos. Russel held at one time upon its practice twelve pri- 
soners in the Fleet; seventeen or eighteen in the King’s Bench; and 
about thirty in Whitecross-street ; and that, upon one action brought upon 
a bill in a similar manner to that which we have descrived, where the 
original debt was 170/., a sum of 200/. had been paid; the furniture of 
three houses sold up in execution; about forty persons committed to pri- 
son, many of them of course wilfully ; and that then, at the time when the 
defence was put in, the amount of money claimed was no less a sum than 
5807. This is a fact recorded in a court of law, and we are not sure that 
Sir John Campbell was not counsel for the defence.” —vol. 11, pp. 57—61. 


We have a very long account of the adventures of the celebrated 
smuggler, Captain Johnson, although we believe it forms but a 
very small part of the extraordinary history of that reckless man’s 
career. We do not, however see, exceptmg that it is a stirring 
story, of no ordinary degree of power and attraction, why it should 
have been introduced at such a length in the present work, because 
the subject of imprisonment for debt is but a very minor feature in 
it. But few will quarrel with the narrative seriously after all, 
since it is in other respects so good. Our Clergyman in Debt, 
seems to be on an intimate footing with the daring captain. And 
we are told that a much more particular memoir Is yet to appear 
of his various enterprises, exploits, and escapes ; to be written too 
by the smuggler’s daughter, who, we should have guessed, is beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and amiable, although the author had not so 
fervently assured us that these attractive particulars belong to the 
young lady. We cannot, however, think that the subject is the 
most suitable for a sensitive female, nor expect, with our Clergy- 
man, that the work, when it appears, will be particularly worthy of 
public admiration. The lives of outlaws and desperate men are 
generally thrown into that romantic and dramatic shape that their 
deeds of bravery are made to dazzle the imagination, and colour 
softly the most savage and murderous actions. But we must not 
predict what is to be the style of Captain Johnson’s memoirs, 
written by his daughter :—only we add, that unless his disregard 
of the laws of the land, and of the value of human lives, be strongly 
and fairly brought to light, we must denounce the subject as well 
as the writer. | 

There is more variety in these pages than we could have antici- 
pated from such a field as imprisonment for debt. But whether 
the scenes and stories be sad, gay, reckless, or fine, a striking 
moral sentiment is uniformly produced, and a strong argument 
against the present state of the law. We have good songs, laugh- 
able positions, and lively noctes. ‘The manner in whieh old birds 
of the cage have hoaxed sheriffs’ officers, forms a particular branch 
of the lighter portions of the work. We must quote one story of 
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this kind, which was played off by a captain in the army, ‘who had 

been some years in the Bench, and who every term time, took 

cut his day rules, and under their protection walked his ways 

daily, and had the consolation of saying, with Dr. Watts, to himself. 
** Whene’er I take my walks abroad,” 

there’s no fear of my being arrested. 


“However, he was one day passing the shop of a man in the Strand, 
to whom he owed money, and whose quick eye twigged the captain. 

‘** How d’ye do, captain ?’ 

““* Very well, I thank ye;’ and the captain was going to pass on. 

“«*T suppose ye’re in a hurry, now, captain; but if you’re passing here 
to-morrow, I wish you’d look in; I want a word with ye.’ 

‘«* By all means,’ said the captain; ‘ 1’ll look in at four o’clock ;’ and on 
he went. 

‘The next day the captain kept his word; he called in upon his creditor 
at four o’clock, and his creditor had a sheriff’s officer waiting for him. 
The officer happened to be a master—not a follower—and he and the 
captain sallied forth, arm-in-arm. 

‘***T tell you what,’ said the captain, ‘ this is no execution; you need 
not take me to the lock-up till evening ; and I’ve an inclination for a good 
dinner. Come with me to Long’s Hotel, and I’ll treat you to whatever 
ye like; we’ll have a bottle of good wine, at all events.’ 

“ The offer was accepted; they got into a coach, and alighted at Long’s. 
When they entered, the waiter, who knew the captain, made his bow. 

** We want to dine,’ said the captain. 

“«* What will you like, Sir?’ 

“*What would you like,’ said the captain to the officer; ‘ come, now, 
just order what you fancy.’ 

“The officer was modest at first, but at last did as he was bid. 

‘*¢ Gravy soup'and turbot, followed by rvast duck.’ 

“¢ And if we had a pint of Madeira while it is preparing,’ insinuated 
the captain. 

«<« Prue,’ said tle officer; ‘ bring a pint of Madeira.’ 

“¢ And some bitters, to sharpen the appetite,’ asked the captain. 

*«« Ay, and some bitters,’ said the officer. 

“The Madeira, bitters, dinner, and dessert, were duly demolished, the 
officer having, at the suggestion of the captain, ordered a pine-apple with 
the latter, punch with the turbot, and champagne with the duck. The 
Petils verres were taken before the cheese ; a bottle of port, and about 
four of claret, were all that our officer ventured to order after the repast. 

«By the time these were demolished the evening waned towards half- 
past eight of the cleck, and the officer was not so blinded with wine as to 
forget his duty. 

«Tf you please, Sir,’ said he to the captain, ‘ we must go.’ 

“ «With all my heart,’ said the captain; ‘ you had better call for the bill.’ 

‘ The officer called for the bill; it came; and while he was counting it 
over, the captain whispered the waiter, ‘ Do not let him go until he has 
paid that;’ aud then taking down his hat, and buttoning his coat, he made 
a movement to depart. The officer rose to accompany him. , 
*¢] beg your pardon, Sir,’ said the waiter,’ but you have not settled the 


bill,’ 
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«+O, Captain will do that.’ 

“¢Q no, Sir, the captain said you would pay; and if you recollect, Sir, 
all the orders were given by you; besides, Sir, the captain is going.’ 

“* Ha, but he can’t go, though!’ shuutzd the officer; ‘ he’s my prisoner.’ 

«« No—no, my dear fellow, you are wrong this time at any rate,’ said 
the captain; ‘ you see here’s my ‘ day-ru/e;’ and as I must haste back, I 
will wish you a good evening, thanking you for your good dinner and 
pleasant company, and leaving you to pay the bill.’ 

“The officer glanced at the day-rule,—it was cnough, he had no more 
authority over the captain; and while he was pulling out his purse, the 
captain sallied forth in quest of Banco Regis, which, it is to be presumed, 
he reached in safety.” —pp. 104—107. 


We have only had before us two volumes of these “‘ Scenes and 
Stories :” but the work is to extend to three; and we have no 
doubt the last will be equal to the two first, for there is the right 
sort of materiel in the author for such things. The great consola- 
tion is, however, that there is every reason to hope ere long, the 
imprisonment for debt of an unfortuuate man will be only a matter 
of history; and if so, we are satisfied that these volumes will have 
done their part in bringing about such a desirable event. 








Art. 1V.—A Tour on the Prairies. By the Author of “ The Sketch 
Book.” London: John Murray. 1835. 


Tuis is the first volume of a series of miscellanies which Mr. 
Irving purposes to give occasionally, from the accumulated contents 
of his portfolio, and which are also to contain the casual lucu- 
brations of his brain, as circumstances may permit. At present 
we have a portion, he informs us in the preface, of a tour made to 
the Far West, comprising a visit to the Buffalo Prairies ; and 
although the author pretends only to give a simple statement of 
facts without any high-wrought effect, our readers will at once per- 
ceive, from what we shall introduce of the volume, that it is one 
possessed of singular charms, and greatly beyond what the writer 
claims for it. Nothing, indeed, has more forcibly been impressed 
upon our minds, in the course of the delightful reading which this 
unpretending volume contains, than the ease and mastery with 
which the author has invested every incident and picture with a 
high interest. This effect is of course produced by his graphic, 
lively, and charming colouring, coupled with what is not less 
descriptive of the writer of “ The Sketch Book,”’—the most 
polished style, the most graceful sentiments, and the magic of 
his kindly feelings. His grouping in the present work is, even as 
respects the author, remarkably faithful and spirited ; taste rather 
than marvellous power guiding his pencil—for awakening originality 
is not Mr. Irving’s characteristic. But no writer of the present 
day, or perhaps in the whole list of English authors, can be named 
that can equal him in the art of pleasing. 
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We are delighted at finding our author on American ground, 
and particularly on what may be still considered, notwithstanding 
Cooper’s fine work, on such untrodden fields as the Prairies, 
affording, as they do, ample scope for descriptions of new scenes 
and characters. From the first page to the last, there is not one 
in which an exciting representation or living picture may not be 
found ; and were it not that we should be doing injustice to the 
work by a too extensive mangling and disjointing, thereby pro- 
bably preventing some from the full enjoyment of a thorough 
perusal, we should have pleasure m extracting portions of ever 
one of those numerous pictures. It is therefore manifest that we 
are in the best possible temper with the “ Tour on the Prairies ;” 
and without extracting any thing like the whole of the honey, we 
shall immediately give satisfactory proofs of its qualities. 

In October, 1832, the author arrived at Fort Gibson, a frontier 
post of the regions of the I'ar West, along with a party headed by 
one of the commissioners appointed by the government of the 
United States, to superintend the settlement of the Indian tribes 
migrating from the east to the west of the Mississippi. The often- 
vaunted regions of the Far West, several hundred miles beyond that 
great river, extend to a vast tract of uninhabited country, consist- 
ing of immense grassy plains, interspersed with forests, and groves, 
and clumps of trees, and watered by several large rivers. Over 
these wastes, which are represented as fertile, roam the elk, the 
buffalo, and the wild horse. As a debateable ground, the various 
tribes of the Far West resort hither to hunt and to combat. 
Mouldering skulls and skeletons occasionally are seen marking the 
seenes of fierce conflicts, and the dangerous nature of these regions. 
These the author traversed along with his party during one month, 
extending the excursion to parts which never before had been 
explored by white men. An account of that month’s excursion to 
these noted hunting grounds form the ‘“ Tour on the Prairies.” 

The author gives sketches, with his accustomed skill, of his immedi- 
ate fellow travellers. Besides the commissioner, there were a young 
Swiss Count, and his mentor; the former galliard in the extreme, 
and prone to every sort of wild adventure; the latter, though an 
Englishman by birth, was descended from a foreign stock, and had 
all the buoyancy of a native of the continent. These were comrades; 
but there was also one of an inferior rank, the factotum of the party, 
who deserves to be sketched at full length by the author. Nor 1s 
he neglected in this respect, as the following portrait will show :— 

“ This was a little swarthy, meagre, wiry French creole, named An- 
toine, but familiarly dubbed Tonish: a kind of Gil Blas of the frontier, 
who had passed a scrambling life, sometimes among white men, some- 
times among Indians; sometimes in the employ of traders, missionaries, 
and Indian agents; sometimes mingling with the Osage hunters. We 
picked him up at St. Louis, near which he has a small farm, an Indian 
wife, and a brood of half-blood children. According to his own account, 
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however, he had a wife in every tribe: in fact, if all that this little vaga- 
bond said of himself were to be believed, he was without morals, with- 
out caste, without creed, without country, and even without language, 
for he spoke a Babylonish jargon of mingled French, English, and 
Osage. He was, withal, a notorious braggart, and a liar of the first 
water. It was amusing to hear him vapour and gasconade about his ter- 
rible exploits and hairbreadth escapes in war and hunting. In the midst 
of his volubility, he was prone to be seized with a spasmodic gasping, as 
if the springs of his jaws were suddenly unhinged; but I am apt to think 
it was caused by some falsehood that stuck in his throat; for I generally 
remarked that, immediately afterwards, there bolted forth a lie of the 
first magnitude.”’—pp. 6, 7. 


On arriving at Fort Gibson, a lucky chance presented itself for 
a cruise on the prairies to this little party. They learnt that a 
large company of mounted rangers or riflemen had departed three 
days before to make a wide exploring tour in those regions, and 
they lost no time in hastening to join this powerful escort, travel- 
ling now on horseback in hunter’s style, with as little encumbrance 
as possible. In the meanwhile, a party was appointed by the 
frontier agency to protect them, which consisted of a heterogeneous 
crew ; some were in frock coats made of green blankets, others in 
lecthern hunting shirts, but the greater part wore marvellously ill- 
cui garments that were much the worse for wear. The description 
of other groups, especially of the Osages and Creeks met with on 
thefrontiers is highly picturesque. 


‘“ Near by these was a group of Osages; stately fellows; stern and 
simpe in garb and aspect. They wore no ornaments, and their dress 
consited merely of blankets, leathern leggings, and mocassins. Their 
headswere bare, their hair was cropped close, except a bristling ridge 
on th top, like the crest of a helmet, with a long scalp-lock hanging 
behin. They had fine Roman countenances, and broad deep chests; 
and, aithey generally wore their blankets wrapped round their loins, so 
as to lave the bust and arms bare, they looked like so many noble bronze 
figures ‘The Osages are the finest-looking Indians I have seen in the 
West. They have not yielded sufficiently, as yet, to the influence of 
civilisaion, to lay by their simple Indian garb, or to lose the habits of the 
hunterand the warrior, and their poverty prevents their indulging in 
much | xury of apparel. 

“ Incontrast to these was a gaily dressed party of Creeks. There is 
somethig, at the first glance, quite oriental in the appearance of this 
tribe. Chey dress in calico hunting-shirts of various brilliant colours, 
decoratd with bright fringes, and belted with broad girdles embroidered 
with bads; they have leggings of dressed deer-skins, or of green or 
scarlet coth, with embroidered knee-bands and tassels. ‘Their mocassins 
are fancully wrought and ornamented, and they wear gaudy handker- 
chiefs tstefully bound round their heads. 

* Bedes these, there was a sprinkling of trappers, hunters, half 
breeds, ceoles, negroes of every hue; and all that other rabble rout of 
nondescipt beings that keep about the frontier, between civilised and 
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savage life ; a3 those equivocal birds the bats hover about the confines of 
light and darkness.’’—pp. 18, 19. 


The commissioner and our author procured another attendant 
beside Tonish, of the name of Pierre Beatte, a half-breed of French 
and Osage parentage, who had the character of being well ac- 
quainted with all parts of the country, having traversed it both in 
hunting and. war parties ; a man of unprepossessing appearance and 


manners ; cold, laconic, and quite the opposite of Tonish as to pro- 
fessions. 


‘“* Beatte was evidently an ‘old soldier,’ as to the art of taking care 
of himself, and looking out for emergencies. Finding that he was in 
Government employ, being engaged by the Commissioner, he had drawn 
rations of flour and bacon, and put them up so as to be weather-proof. 
In addition to the horse for the road, and for erdinary service, which 
was a rough hardy animal, he had another for hunting. This was of a 
mixed breed, like himself, being a cross of the domestic stock with the 
wild horse of the prairies; and a noble steed it was, of generous spirit, 
fine action, and admirable bottom. He had takencare to have his horses 
well shod at the agency. He came prepared at all points for war or 
hunting: his rifle on his shoulder, his powder-horn and bullet-pouch at 
his side, his hunting-knife stuck in his belt, and coils of cordage at his 
saddle-bow, which. we were told, were /ariats, or noosed cords, used in 
catching the wild horse. 

‘* Thus equipped and provided, an Indian hunter on a prairie is lik: a 
cruiser on the ocean, perfectly independent of the world, and competnt 
to self-protection and self-maintenance. He can east himself loose fom 
every one, shape his own course, and take care of his own fortunes. I 
thought Beatte seemed to feel his independence, and to consider hinself 
superior to us all, now that we were launching into the wilderness. He 
maintained a half-proud, half-sullen look, and great taciturnity ; anl his 


first care was to unpack his horses, and put them in safe quarters fa the 
night.”—pp. 25—27. 


Having now presented our readers with some striking skéches 
of the component parts of this small, exploring, and hunting 2>xpe- 
dition, we ae forward to overtake the large company of rangers 
who had started three days a-head of them. In the meamhile, 
near to the river Arkansas they passed through the recenty de- 
serted camping-place of an Osage party. Those experiened in 
Indian lore can ascertain the tribe, and whether on a huntng or 
warlike expedition, by the shape and disposition of the wigvams, 
the frame-work of which, being poles with each end stuck ito the 
ground, thus forming an arch for skins and bark to cover,1s not 
worth removing. Beatte pointed out in the present instane, the 
tent in which the chiefs had held their consultations roud the 
council fire, and an open area, well trampled down, on whch the 
grand war-dance had been performed. ‘This is one of theoccur- 
rences during our author’s tour, that impresses the reader srongly 
with the conviction, that a more interesting month never ecald be 
passed by an observant and contemplative person, than theme he 
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spent on the prairies, especially, though there was no lack of stir- 
ring and novel incident, since the fear of personal danger was 
greatly removed by the circumstances in which the narrator was 
placed ; for the party, with their special escort, in a few days 
reached the rangers’ camp. ‘These frontier rangers were a newly 
raised corps of riflemen, whose services the commissioner in virtue 
of his office could claim ; and the very country they had been sent 
out to explore, was destined for the settlement of some of the mi- 
grating tribes, which the commissioner was to superintend. The 
follwing is an account of theauthor’s first sight of the rangers’ camp. 


“A few paces brought us to the brow of an elevated ridge, from whence 
we boked down upon the encampment. It was a wild bandit, or Robin 
Hool scene. In a beautiful open forest, traversed by a running stream, 
were ooths of bark and branches of trees, and tents of blankets, temporary 
sheltes from the recent rain; for the rangers commonly bivouack in the 
open tir. There were groups of rangers in every kind of uncouth garb. 
Some were cooking at huge fires made at the foot of trees; some were 
stretcling and dressing deer skins; some were shooting at a mark, and 
some lying about on the grass. Venison jerked, and hung on frames, was 
drying over the embers in one place; in another lay carcasses recently 
brought in by the hunters. Stacks of rifles were leaning against the 
trinks of the trees, and saddles, bridles, and powder-horns hanging above 


then ; while horses were grazing here and there among the thickets.” — 
pp-57, 58. 


“he rangers, who were under the command ofa Captain Bean, 
hac been apprised by the frontier agency of the arrival of the com- 
misioner, and had been tarrying for him, since so apprised. The 
rection of the little party with their first escort was most hearty, 
andn a little while they formed part of the encampment. 


‘(ur tent was pitched ; our fire made; the half of a deer had been sent 
to usrom the captain’s lodge; Beatte brought in a couple of wild turkeys; 
the sjts were laden, and the camp kettle crammed with meat; and, to 
crow: our luxuries, a basin filled with great flakes of delicious honey, the 
spoilpf a plundered bee tree, was given us by one of the rangers. Our 
little ‘renchman Tonish was in an ecstasy; and, tucking up his sleeves to 
the elows, set to work to make a display of his culinary skill, on which 
he pried himself almost as much as upon his hunting, his riding, and his 
warlik prowess.’’-—p. 60. 

Soe of the adventures described in the remainder of the 
volum shall now engage us. ‘The flakes of delicious honey just 
mentined, are found in bee trees; that is, trees in the decayed 
trunk of which wild bees have their hives. The author gives 
acurus account of their spread of Jate years over the prairies, 
and othe manner in which the Indians predict what is to happen 
from heir progress. They consider them the harbinger of the 
whitenan, as the buffalo is of the red man; and say that, in pro- 
portic as the bee advances, the Indian and the buffalo retire. Mr. 
Irving indeed, states that the bee has been the herald of civili- 
zatior stedfastly preceding it, from the Atlantic borders. When 
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the Indians found the mouldering trees of their forests teemin 

with honey, they with the greediest relish banqueted upon the un- 
bought sweets. The richness of the pasture and the abundance of 
sweet flowers that enamel the prairies are such as to have suggested 
to the author the description of the land of promise, * a land flowing 
with milk and honey.” We wish we had spaee for the full account 


ofa bee-hunt which he witnessed: we shall, however, extract por- 
tions of it. 


“ After proceeding some distance we came to an open glade on the 
skirts of the forest. Here our leader halted, and then advaneed quiely 
to a low bush, on the top of which I perceived a piece of honey-conb. 
This I found was the bait or lure for the wild bees. Severa] were him- 
ming about it, and diving into its cells. When they had laden themsdves 
with honey they would rise up in the air, and dart off in one straightline, 
almost with the velocity of a bullet. The hunters watched attentively 
the course they took, and then set off in the same direction, stunbling 
along over twisted roots and fallen trees, with their eyes turned up ‘o the 
sky. In this way they traced the honey-laden bees to their hive, in the 
hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, after buzzing about for a moment, 
they entered a hole about sixty feet from the ground. 

“Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously at the fot 
of the tree to level it with the ground. The mere spectators and amateus, 
in the mean time, drew off to a cautious distance to be out of the wayof 
the falling of the tree. and the vengeance of its inmates, The jarrig 
blows of the axe seemed to have no effect in alarming or agitating tis 
most industrious community. They continued to ply at their usual c- 
cupations, some arriving full freighted into port, others sallying fortkon 
new expeditions, like so many merchantmen in a money-making mero- 
polis, little suspicious of impending bankruptcy and downfal. Eva a 
loud crack, which announced the disrupture of the trunk, failed to d7ert 
their attention from the intense pursuit of gain: at length down cam the 
tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open from end to end, anddis- 
playing all the hoarded treasures of the commonwealth.”—pp. 63—45. 


The ‘dislodged bees sought no revenge, but seemed utter]: be- 
wildered at the suddenness and magnitude of the disaster tha had 
befallen them. The hunters fell too, with spoons and huting 
knives to scoop out the flakes of honey-comb from the hollow tank. 
Some of it was of old date, other portions new and white. ery 
stark bee-hunter was to be seen now with rich morsels in his and, 
dripping among his fingers, and suddenly disappearing like a ream 
tart under the appetite of a school-boy. Nay, the bees fronrival 
hives hastily congregated and busied themselves as so many wrekers 
on an Indiaman that has been driven on shore ; the poor proprtors 
alone had not heart to do any thing. 

The capture of the wild-horse is a very different sort of acieve- 
ment to that of bee-hunting. Those that range the prairies @ re- 
presented by our author as being of various forms and colour, be- 
traying their various descents. Some resemble the common Eglish 
stock, others the Andalusian breed. ‘They are probably desaded 
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from those that have at some time escaped from the border settle- 
ments. We have not room for the detailed account of the manner 
in which the hunters noose the wild-horse ; but nothing can be more 
delightful than the author’s reflections and notices respecting one 
which Beatte caught. 


« With the morning dawn the excitement revived, and Beatte and his 
wild horse were again the gaze and talk of the camp, The captive had 
been tied all night to a tree. among the other horses. He was again led 
forth by Beatte, by a long halter, or lariat, and, on his manifesting the 
least restiveness, was, as before, jerked and worried into passive submis- 
sion. He appeared to be gentle and docile by nature, and had a beauti- 
fully mild expression of the eye, In his strange and forlorn situation, the 

or animal seemed to seek protection and companionship in the very 
horse that had aided to capture him. 

“ Seeing him thus gentle and tractable, Beatte, just as we were about 
to march, strapped a light pack upon his back, by way of giving him the 
first lesson in servitude, The native pride and independence of the animal 
took fire at this indignity. He reared, and plunged, and kicked, and 
tried in every way to get rid of the degrading burden. The Indian was 
too potent for him. At every paroxysm he renewed the discipline of the 
halter, until the poor animal, driven to despair, threw himself prostrate 
on the ground, and lay motionless, as if scknowledging himself van- 
quished. A stage hero, representing the despair of a captive prince, 
could not have played his part more dramatically. There was absolutely 
a moral grandeur in it. 

“ The imperturbable Beatte folkled his arms, and stood for a time look- 
ing down in silence upon his captive, until, seeing him perfectly subdued, 
he nodded his head slowly, screwed his mouth into a sardonic smile of 
triumph, and, with a jerk of the halter, ordered him rorise. He obeyed, 
and from that time forward offered no resistance. During that day he 
bore his pack patiently, and was led by the halter; but in two days he 
followed voluntarily at large among the supernumerary horses of the 
troop. 

“T could not but look with compassion upon this fine young animal, 
whose whole course of existence had been so suddenly reversed. From 
being a derizen of these vast pastures, ranging at will from plain to plain 
and mead to mead, cropping of every herb and flower, and drinking of 
every stream, he was suddenly reduced to perpetual and painful servitude, 
to pass his life under the harness and the curb, amid, perhaps, the din and 
dust and drudgery of cities. The transition in his lot was such as some- 
times takes place in human affairs, and in the fortunes of towering indi- 


viduals: one day, a prince of the prairies; the next day, a pack-horse.”’— 
pp. 178—181. 

There is a stratagem used in deer-hunting on the prairies which 
puts us in mind of that employed by poachers sometimes in our own 
country. In the dusk of the evening the poacher hides himself 
among the heath in the moors where grouse are plentiful, and as 
the scattered members of each covy then call to each other, he imi- 
tates them so closely as to bring them within the range of shot, 
when he can have little difficulty in hitting them after they alight 
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and run towards the ambush. The deer-hunters, we are informed 
by the author, frequently with a small instrument called a bleat, 
imitate the cry of the fawn, so as to lure the doe within reach of the 
rifle. ‘There are bleats of various kinds, suited to calm or windy 
weather, and to the age of the fawn. 

We cannot conceive anything that could be to one only accus- 
tomed to civilised life and the thronging world, more strange and 
magnificently wild than many of the scenes witnessed during this 
tour. The number of stories told by the half civilised rangers— 
the excitement now and then produced by the report that a warlike 
tribe of Indians, from whom the severest treatment might be ex- 
pected, was at no great distance—the tremendous blaze that on 
several occasions was at midnight seen illuminating the sky, inti- 
mating that at least savage bands were burning some part of the 
neighbouring prairies—the encampments among the majestic trees 
of the desert—the sleeping in the open air rolled in blankets or 
bear-skins—and the .mode of preparing and taking food in those 
regions, are, with many other scenes, here depicted with the utmost 
effective power. Our author can produce a nobly wild picture out 
of every event or sight in the course of his excursion. Take that 
of a march in a morning, when the whole company finally left a 
spot where for some days they had been encamped. 

‘© About ten o’clock we began our march. I loitered in the rear of 
the troop, as it forded the turbid brook, and defiled through the laby- 
rinths of the forest. I always felt disposed to linger until the last strag- 
gler disappeared among the trees, and the distant note of the bugle died 
upon the ear, that I might behold the wilderness relapsing into silence 
and solitude. In the present instance, the deserted scene of our late 
bustling encampment had a forlorn and desolate appearance. The sur- 
rounding forest had been in many places trampled into a quagmire; trees 
felled and partly hewn in pieces, and scattered in huge fragments; 
tent poles stripped of their covering; smouldering fires, with great 
morsels of roasted venison and buffalo meat, standing on wooden 
spits before them, hacked and slashed by the knives of hungry hunt- 
ers; while around were strewed the hides, the horns, the antlers, and 
bones of buffaloes and deer, with uncooked joints, and unplucked tur- 
keys, left behind, with that reckless improvidence and wastefulness 
which young hunters are apt to indulge, when in a neighbourhvod 
where game ahounds. In the meantime, a score or two of turkey buz- 
zards, or vultures, were already on the wing, wheeling their magni- 
ficent flight high in the air, and preparing for a descent upon the 
camp as soon as it should be abandoned.”’—pp. 260—262. 


In these regions of magnificent sport, buffalo-hunting occupies a 
very considerable portion of the volume beforeus. Our author himself 
took an active and not unhazardous share in the field. We give 
part of the account. 


* We now formed our plan to circumvent the herd, and, by getting on 
the other side of them, to hunt them in the direction where we knew our 
camp to be situated; otherwise the pursuit might take us to such a dis- 
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tance as to render it impossible to find our way back before nightfall. 
Taking a wide circuit, therefore, we moved slowly and cautiously, pausing 
occasionally, when we saw any of the herd desist from grazing. The 
wind fortunately set from them, otherwise they might have scented us 
and have taken the alarm. In this way we succeeded in getting round 
the herd without disturbing it. It consisted of about forty head, bulls, 
cows, and calves. Separating to some distance from each other, we now 
approached slowly in a parallel line, hoping, by degrees, to steal near 
withoutexciting attention. They began, however, tomove off quietly, stop- 
ping at every step or two to graze; when suddenly a bull that, unobserved 
by us, had been taking his siesta under a clump of trees to our left, 
roused himself from his lair, and hastened to join his companions. We 
were still at a considerable distance, but the game had taken the alarm. 
We quickened our pace, they broke into a gallop, and now commenced a 
fuli chase, 

“As the ground was level, they shouldered along with great speed, 
following each other in a line, two or three bulls bringing up the rear; 
the last of whom, from his enormous size and venerable frontlet and 
beard of sunburnt hair, looked like the patriarch of the herd, and as if he 
might long have reigned the monarch of the prairie. 

“There is a mixture of the awful and the comic in the look of these 
huge animals, as they heave their great bulk forwards, with an up and 
down motion of the unwieldy head and shoulders; their tail cocked up like 
the queue of Pantaloon in a pantomime, the end whisking about in a fierce 
yet whimsical style; and their eyes glaring venomously with an expres- 
sion of fright and fury. 

“For some time I kept parallel with the line, without being able to 
force my horse within pistol-shot, so much had he been alarmed by the 
assault of the buffalo in the preceding chase. At length I succeeded; but 
was again balked by my pistols missing fire. My companions, whose 
horses were less fleet and more wayworn, could not overtake the herd; at 
length, Mr. L., who was in the rear of the line, and losing ground, levelled 
his double-barralled gun, and fired a long raking shot. It struck a buffalo 
just above the loins, broke its back bone, and brought it to the ground. 
He stopped, and alighted to despatch his prey, when, borrowing his gun, 
which had yet a charge remaining in it, I put my horse to his speed, again 
overtook the herd, which was thundering along pursued by the count. 
With my present weapon there was no need of urging my horse to such 
close quarters; galloping along parallel, therefore, I singled out a buffalo, 
and by a fortunate shot brought it down on the spot. The ball had struck 
a vital part: it could not move from the place where it fell, but ley there 
struggling in mortal agony, while the rest of the herd kept on their head- 
long career across the prairie. ; 

“ Dismounting, I now fettered my horse to prevent his straying, and 
advanced to contemplate my victim. I am nothing of a sportsman: I had 
been prompted to this unwonted exploit by the magnitude of the game and 
the excitement of an adventurous chase. Now that the excitement was 
over, I could not but louk with commiseration upon the poor animal that 
lay struggling and bleeding at my feet. His very size and importance, 
which had before inspired me with eagerness, now increased my com- 
It seemed as if I had inflicted pain in proportion to the bulk 


punction. 
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of my victim, and as if there were a hundred-fold greater waste of life 
than there would have been in the destruction of an animal of inferior 
size.”"—pp. 274—277.° 

The hunted buffalo is represented as having an aspect the most 
diabolical. His two short black horns curve out of a huge frontlet 
of shaggy hair ; his eyes glare like coals ; his mouth is open; his 
tongue parched and drawn up into a half-crescent ; his tail is erect, 
the tufted end whisking about in the air ; so that he is a perfect 
picture of mingled rage and terror. Yet how successfully does Mr. 
Irving draw out our sympathies in the description of the above 
quoted exploit in behalf of this huge, uncouth, wild, and wide roamer 
of the desert. 

Beatte, the half-bred attendant, who at first appears so unpre- 
possessing gains gradually in the course of these pages upon the 
regard of the reader, both as regards his fidelity and dexterity; 
while Tonish more and more establishes himself as the universal 
meddler and Marplot of the party. The dramatic characters of the 
two are admirably sustained: As a specimen of Beatte’s activity 
and experience, we quote an account of the manner in which he 
tracked the rash Swiss count, who was for a whole night amissing, 
to the great dismay of his companions. 

** In all this quest our half-breeds displayed that quickness of eye, in 
following up a track, for which Indians are so noted. Beatte, especially, 
was staunch as a veteran hound. Sometimes he would keep forward on 
an easy trot, his eyes fixed on the ground a little ahead of his horse, 
clearly distinguishing prints in the herbage, which to me were invisible 
except on the closest inspection. Sometimes he would pull up and walk 
slowly ; regarding the ground intently, where, to my eye, nothing was 
apparent. Then he would dismount, lead his horse by the bridle, and 
advance cautiously, step by step, with his face bent towards the earth, 
just catching, here and there, a casual indication of the vaguest kind to 
guide him onward. In some places, where the soil was hard and the 
grass withered, he would lose the track entirely, and wander backwards 
and forwards, and right and left in search of it; returning occasionally 
to the place where he lost sight of it, to take a new departure. If this 
failed, he would examine the banks of the neighbouring streams, or the 
sandy bottoms of the ravines, in hopes of finding tracks where the count 
had crossed. When he again came upon the track, he would remount 
his horse, and resume his onward course.”’—pp. 290, 291]. 


At length the young count was found, who had on the previous 
evening, during the ardour of the chase, so far lost himself among 
the borders of the forest land, that he might have wandered farther 
and farther every day, away from his associates. On returning 
from the expedition in quest of the count, they came upon a re- 
public of prairie dogs, that affords the author an opportunity for 
that piquant and polished wit, for which his writings are as re- 
markable, as for his high-wrought yet powerful sentimentality. 

“ The prairie dog is a little animal of the cony kind, about the 
size of a rabbit, of a sprightly nature, quick, sensitive, mercurial, 
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and somewhat petulant. He is very gregarious, living in large commu- 
nities, sometimes of several acres in extent, where the  well-beaten 
tracks show the constant mobility and restlessness of the inhabitants. 
They seem, in fact, continually full of sport, business, aud public affairs; 
whisking about hither and thither, as if on visits to each other’s holes; 
congregating in the open air, and gambolling together in the cool even- 
ings after showers. Sometimes they pass half the night in revelry, bark- 
ing and yelping with weak tones, like very young puppies: but on the 
least alarm they all vanish into their cells, and the village remains 
blank and silent. Should they be surprised, and have no means of 
escape, they assume a pugnacious air and a most whimsical look of im- 
potent wrath and defiance. 

“The accounts I had received of these very social and politic little 
animals made me approach the village with great interest. Unfortu- 
nately, it had been visited in the course of the day by some of the 
rangers, who had even shot two, or three of the citizens. The whole 
community, therefore, was outraged and incensed: sentinels seemed to 
have been posted on the outskirts; on our approach, there seemed to be 
a scampering in of the picket-guards to give the alarm; whereupon the 
wary citizens, who were seated at the entrances to their holes, gave 
each a short yelp, or bark, and dived into the earth, his heels twinkling 
in the air as he descended, as if he had thrown a summerset. Wi 

“ We traversed the whole village, which covered an area ofabout thirty if 
acres. Not a single inhabitant was to be seen. There were innumerable | 
holes, each having a small hillock of earth about it, thrown out by i 
the little animal in burrowing: these holes were empty as far as we | 
could probe them with the ramrods of our rifles; nor could we unearth 
either dog, or owl, or rattle-snake. Moving off quietly to a little dis- i 
tance, we lay down upon the ground, and watched for a long time silent (Hi 
and motionless. By degrees, some cautious old citizen near at hand, 
would slowly put forth the end of his nose, but instantly withdrew it. 3 
Others, farther off, would immerge entirely, but, catching a glance at | 
us, would throw a summerset and dive back into their holes. At length ti 
the inhabitants of the opposite side of the village, taking courage from 1), 
the continued stillness, would steal forth and hurry off to a distant hole, 
asif to the residence of some relative or gossiping friend, where the 
might compare notes on the late occurrences. Others, still more bold, ct 
assembled in little knots in the streets and public places, to discuss the | 
recent outrages offered tu the commonwealth, and the atrocious murders 
of their fellow-citizens. We rose from the ground and moved forward | 
softly toreconnoitre them more distinctly, when yelp! yelp! yelp! passed a 








m mouth to mouth. There was asudden dispersal. We caught il 
glimpses of twinkling feet in every direction, and in an instant all had fi 
vanished into the earth. " 


“The dusk of the evening put an end to our observations; but late i 
in the night, after our return to the camp, we could hear a faint cla- qq 
mour from the distant village, as if the inhabitants were lamenting in | 


general assemblage some great personage that had fallen in their com- 
monwealth.”’—pp. 295—300. 


We are sure that we might go on extracting every paragraph of 
this volume without fatiguing our readers ; for however beautiful, 
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stirring, or novel the portions culled by us may appear, whoever 
peruses the work from beginning to end will find that there has 
been no attempt, and indeed it would have been in vain, to search 
for the most effective and delightful passages. 


The exploring company to which the author was attached had 
started too late in the season, or loitered too much in the early 
part of the march, to accomplish the originally intended tour. It 
was determined therefore, before it was too late, to give up all further 
progress at that time, and to hasten homewards. The weather had 
become uncertain, and the rains heavy, so that the fatigue was not 
trifling which was encountered, even when they returned. They 
had some fine weather however, during their homeward bound 
march. Who is not in love with the author, at the same time 


that he is soothed in spirit and enchanted with nature by the fol- 
lowing reflections ? 


“We had again a beautiful night. The tired rangers, after a little 
murmuting conversation around their fires, soon sunk to rest. There 
was a faint light from the moon, now in its second quarter; and after it 
had set, a fine starlight with shooting meteors. It is delightful in thus 
bivouacking on the prairies, to lie and gaze at the stars; it is like 
watching them from the deck of a ship at sea. One realises, in such 
lonely scenes, that companionship with these beautiful luminaries that 
made astronomers of the Eastern shepherds as they watched their flocks 
by night. How often, while contemplating their mild and benignant 
radiance, [ have called to mind the exquisite text of Job ‘ Canst thou bind 
the secret influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? I do 
not know why it was, but I felt this night unusually affected by the so- 
lemn magnificence of the firmament, and seemed, as I lay thus under the 
open vault of heaven, to inhale with the pure untainted air an exhilarat- 
ing buoyancy of spirit, yet a delightful tranquillity of mind. I slept 
and waked alternately, and when I slept, my dreams partook of the 
happy tone of my waking reveries. ‘Towards morning, one of the sen- 
tinels, the oldest man in the troop, came and took a seat near me: he 
was weary and sleepy, and impatient to be relieved.”—pp. 312, 313. 


When they came within the precincts of regular habitations on 
the frontiers, though the first tenement they fell in with was but 
one of logs, it seemed as if a very region of Cocaigne prevailed 
_around it. Here was a stable and barn, together with all the 
legions that swarm about a farm yard. Horse and man felt at once 
that it was a place of entertainment for them. 


“My poor jaded and half-famished horse raised his head, and pricked 
up his ears at these well known sights and sounds. He gave a chuckling 
inward sound, something like a dry laugh; whisked his tail, and made 
great leeway toward a corn crib, filled with golden ears of maize; and it 
was with some difficulty that I could control his course, and steer him up 
to the door of the cabin. 

“ A single glance within was sufficient to rouse every gastronomic 
faculty. There sat the captain of the rangers and his officers round a 
three-legged table crowned by a broad and smoking dish of boiled beef 
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and turnips. I sprang off my horse in an instant, cast him loose to make 
his way to the corn crib, and entered this palace of plenty. <A fat good- 
humoured negress received me at the door. She was the mistress of the 
house, the spouse of the white man, who was absent. I hailed her as some 
swart fairy of the wild, that had suddenly conjured up a banquet in a de- 
sert; and a banquet it was in good sooth. In atwinkling she lugged from 
the fire a huge iron pot that might have rivalled one of the famous flesh- 
pots of Egypt, or the witches’ caldron in Macbeth. Placing a brown 
earthen dish on the floor, she inclined the corpulent caldron on one side, 
and out leaped sundry great morsels of beef, with a regiment of turnips 
tumbling after them, and a rich cascade of broth overflowing the whole. 
This she handed me with an ivory smile that extended from ear to ear; apo- 
logising for her humble fare and the humble style in which it was served 
up. Humble fare! humble style! Boiled beef and turnips—and an 
earthen dish to eat them from! To think of apologising for such a treat 
to a half-starved man from the prairies—and then such magnificent 
slices of bread and butter! Head of Apicius, what a banquet !’’—pp. 
331—333. 

And what a banquet has the “ Tour on the Prairies” been unto 
us. 





Art. V.— Memoirs of Mitrabeau: Biographical, Literary, and 
Political. By Himself, his Father, his Uncle, and his adopted Child. 
London: Edward Churton. 1835. 

Tue three imost extraordinary men to whom the French revo- 
lution gave birth, were Mirabeau, Napoleon, and Talleyrand. The 
first of these, at the opening of the States General in 1789, was 
the only one of the deputies who had acquired great popular repu- 
tation ; for though born of noble parents, he yet espoused the 
cause of the people, from the motive, many have said, that this 
choice offered the fairest chance of gaining celebrity. One thing 
seems undoubted—that he was disposed to turn his back upon his 
first choice when he found others less enlightened and more san- 
guinary obtaining popular ascendancy, nor had the pride of aristo- 
cratic connexions ever left him. 

His public character exhibits him as extraordinary for powerful 
eloquence, cogent reasoning, clear intelligence, and an unrivalled 
capacity for seizing at once the spirit of the assembly he addressed. 
But his ambition was insatiable, and his passions inordinate. 
Though he was unequalled for a power of turning whatever he 
possessed to the best account, his information derived from study 
was not great; nor was he very careful how distinction was to be 
gained. Of first rate talents, but suspected integrity ; impetuous 
and ardent, but without the guidance of moral or religious princi- 
ples; he was yet the only man capable of arresting the revolutionary 
torrent he had let loose. But he was cut off in the Zenith of his 
splendid career, leaving a public character, which belongs as a 
legacy to posterity, that illustrates the inability of the greatest 
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talents, without moral worth, for attaining the highest point eyen 
of worldly estimation and honour. 

As to Mirabeau’s private character—hitherto it has been esti. 
rnated as the most depraved, and noted especially for the crimes 
of seduction and adultery. But it is necessary, thus early in our ob. 
servations suggested by the volumes before us, to state that this 
heavy accusation is here strongly combated ; and though it is ad. 
mitted that he was guilty of many irregularities, it is argued and 
maintained that these were generally such as are accounted venial 
in other young men, exposed and treated as he was. 

These memoirs purport to be by Lucas Montigny, Mirabeau’s 
adopted child ; two volumes in an English garb being now before 
us, bringing the history down to 1780, nearly to the termination 
of his intercourse with the blighted and destroyed Madame Mon- 
nier. ‘The greater part of them consists of extracts from an im- 
mense quantity of family documents and correspondence, which 
the author had been entrusted with, for the purpose of vindicating 
Mirabeau from the numerous false aspersions which he says have 
been heaped upon his name. Mirabeau besides, it appears, be- 
queathed his adopted child to the care of Madame du Saillant his 
sister, not long before his death, as likewise the task to him of justi- 
fying his memory to the world. After struggling during a quarter 
of a century to fulfil the last wishes of his father, he has at length 
accomplished this task. 

With such earnestness and labour as might be expected from 
filial gratitude, this adopted son exerts himself in palliating some of 
the vices and crimes that have been charged against the extraor- 
dinary man whose memoirs he has compiled, and in declaring, that 
of others he was totally innocent. He says, that the statements, 
notices, and volumes, which for the last fifty years have been sent 
abroad regarding Mirabeau, are all equally devoid of truth; and 
that he was one of those great men of whom the public knows the 
least. We must say that the author has to a certain extent refuted 
the calumnies cast upon the subject of these memoirs, and that he 
furnishes a satisfactory source of evidence in support of many of his 
conclusions. For, as he says, this is not one of those compilations 
in which well known facts are republished, with some slight alter- 
ations ; neither does it resemble those supposed memoirs which 
have lately been so much in vogue. ‘The original documents are 
in his possession on which he founds his statements, and he offers 
an inspection of them to any person who may apply for that purpose. 
He adds, that every doubt would be removed by the perusal of two 
pages of any of the hitherto unpublished documents, extracts from 
which compose the greatest part of the present work. When 
‘eee of their authenticity, he says that some things cannot be 
invented, and that one of the hundred letters written by Mira- 
beau’s father and uncle could not possibly be fabricated, neither 
as regards subject nor style. : 
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Admitting that much is advanced by the author in his palli- 
ation, we have still sufficient evidence left in these very documents, 
according to the copious extracts which he has made from them, to 
place Mirabeau not only amongst the most talented, and frequentl 
most calumniated of men, but also as one of the most vicious an 
unprincipled. It is difficult for us to ascertain the precise value of the 
testimony of such men as those whose opinions and statements fill 
up these volumes. The laxity of morals and religious principles 
apparent throughout, is so truly French, that we cannot rely upon 
the assertion of any one of them, when testimony is given regarding 
the character of an action or an opinion. Abundant materials in 
going through these pages are found for proving our statements. 
That they are piquant and highly interesting, although not em- 
bracing the most important public events in which Mirabeau took 
a distinguished part, holds equally true; and that they contain a 
mine of anecdote, wit, and levity, sufficient to supply gossip for 
six months to come for penny literateurs and Magazines, will, we 
doubt not, be fully verified by the use that will be in this way 
made of them. 

The author takes three distinct views of the character of 
Mirabeau : first, as a private individual ; secondly, as a literary 
man and a political writer; thirdly, as a legislator and a states- 
man. In the first capacity, he considers that he was really more 
unfortunate than guilty. He also proves that several works were 
attributed to Mirabeau in which he had no share. As to his 
character as a statesman, it is mentioned that he was consistent 
but wary—attached to the interests of the people, and at the same 
time favourable to the principles of monarchy. It will, from this 
glance at the burden of the work, be probably presumed, that how- 
ever candid may be the intentions of the author, he is apt con- 
tinually to give such a construction to Mirabeau’s conduct and 
character, as one who cherishes properly the emotions of filial 
affection and gratitude, cannot avoid doing. 

Our author sets out with the doctrine, that the Mirabeaus alone 
could have given birth tothe subject of these Memoirs ; that he could 
not have been produced in any other family ; that public and private 
circumstances made him what he was; and that he inherited the 
forms, the faculties, the wants, and the appetites, the good 
qualities and the bad of his predecessors, all commingled together. 
A doctrine of this kind requires to be narrowly watched ; but 
were it even admitted—as indeed to a certain extent it must be—it 
would only prove the greater ‘degree of discipline that is exacted 
from such a moral agent as each sane man is, and the greater ho- 
nour and virtue that there is in becoming master of himself. We 
have said every sane man ; for after all that we see in these volumes, 
we must declare that the best apology for many of the extravagancies 
and enormities that they describe, would be to admit, that a 
constitutional madness—a madness allied to prodigious genius, pre- 
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vailed in the family—and that the subject of these Memoirs was 
the recipient of their highest and purest union ; that that which for. 
generations had been growing apace, ripened in him. Every one, 
we are persuaded, will confess, who peruses this work, which con- 
sists chiefly of Mirabeau’s notices of his ancestors, and other 
writings of his, and of letters by his father and his uncle—that 
there never was such a race of men on the face of the earth, where 
insanity did not exist. To prove this, we need only glance at 
some of the things which Mirabeau himself relates of his grand- 
father, John Anthony de Riqueti, Marquis of Mirabeau ; but as 
this would be keeping us too far and too long at a distance from 


the principal subject, we give the author’s summing up of the 
character of Mirabeau’s father. 


“ To sum up the life of a man whose character will be seen but too well 
in the course of this work, the Marquis of Mirabeau was endowed witha 
mind of great power, rendered fruitful by the best education. He had 
however become independent at too early an age. The superior advan- 
tages of youth, birth, and fortune, and even person, joined to an education 
but rarely acquired, and the most elevated faculties of the mind, to which 
we may add flattery, and the habit of domineering without resistance— 
all this had brought into play his natural vanity, curbed for some time by 
his father, in whom some austere virtues, an entire feudal subserviency, 
and the exercise of a long military command, had exaggerated his sense 
of authority. The Marquis of Mirabeau accustomed himself early to 
place upon those under his control the heavy yoke of marital and paternal 
despotism;—the yoke of the husband, as he had seen it borne by his 
mother, whom he idolised; the paternal yoke, for never was son more 
submissive, and even at the age of fifty-four did this haughty man kneel 
every evening, and bow his head, to receive his mother’s blessing. As a 
nobleman, affable; as a husband, imperious; popular and obliging among 
his tenantry; formal and haughty with his family; naturally gay, and yet 
almost always in his family circle wearing a covering of stern and gloomy 
moroseness ; possessing sensibility, and yet striving at all times to disguise 
the feelings of his heart; sincerely religious, but without humility, with- 
out indulgence, and never forgiving ; disdaining persuasion, and irritated 
by resistance; sincerely a philanthropist in speculative theory, but hard- 
hearted and inflexible in the practice of domestic discipline; an ardent 
apostle of legality, and governing his family with Jettres de cachet; 
economical, and even penurious, with regard to himself and others; and 
adopting all possible order in dissipating his fortune in adventurous 
undertakings; wise, yet committing errors without number; clever, yet 
deceiving himself in all his measures;—he suffered much, and made others 
suffer likewise; he had little of serenity, less of joy. and he precipitated 
his nearest of kin into countless misfortunes, and what is worse, into faults 
which have been represented as crimes.’’—vol. i, pp. 231—234. 


Such is part of the character of the Marquis of Mirabeau, the 
immediate ancestor of the subject of these volumes. It has been 
said, over and over again, that the Marquis hated his son. ‘The 
author denies this broadly, and yet there are in the many letters 
here published, incontestible proofs that he took the most un- 
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reasonable and contradictory methods with the youth, and that he 
persecuted him from childhood to manhood with all the rancour of a 
mortal enemy, whether from hatred, jealousy, or wantonness, is not 
to us quite clear, although in very many instances that son brought 
down upon himself deserved punishment. The Bailli, brother to 
the Marquis, and uncle to Mirabeau, was a far wiser man. His 
letters are here also much drawn upon, and help most materially 
to give an insight into the whole arcana of the Mirabeau family, 
especially into the character of the extraordinary man who is our 
immediate subject ; for the uncle, being a bachelor, took as deep 
an interest in him as if he had been his own child. 

We now come to Gabriel Honoré, since so celebrated under the 
name of the Count of Mirabeau, the fifth child of the Marquis, 
born in 1749. His birth was extraordinary, as regarded the period 
of gestation, and other alarming circumstances. The size of his 
head was unnatural, one foot was twisted, and his tongue, though 
afterwards one of the most eloquent, was chained by the cord. 
His size and strength were also extraordinary, and already were 
two teeth formed in his jaw. One need not be surprised to find, 
after these physical circumstances, very uncommon intellectual 
powers and extravagant passions. For a considerable time after 
his birth, there is but one sentence in the father’s letters concern- 
ing the infant, and it is this—‘‘ I have nothing to say about my 
enormous son, only that he beats his nurse, who does not fail to 
return it, and they try which shall strike the hardest ; they are 
good heads together.” 

Mirabeau, when three years old, had the confluent small pox, 
which was of a very malignant type, and his mother, by some 
foolish applications to his tumefied face, destroyed for ever its 
former appearance, leaving it deeply furrowed and scarred, so that 
he has been said to have been hideous in his looks, partly from 
natural and partly from accidental deformity. At the period we 
allude to, his father wrote to the Bailli, saying—‘‘ Your nephew is 
as ugly as the nephew of Satan.” All the other children were 
gifted with remarkable beauty, and it does not seem improbable 
that asort of aversion may have bee», on the part of the parent, 
unconsciously generated by the deformity of the one we speak of, 
towards him. As time advanced, the father thus wrote :— 


‘** Your nephew is fat and strong; he is not forgotten, and his education 
is excellent, for that is the only thing to prevent the smoke of the heart 
from being drifted in a wrong direction. All Paris talks of his precocity; 
nevertheless, as he is your child as well as mine, I must tell you that his 
acquirements are not very extensive at present. He has little vice, except 
mechanical inequality, if it were permitted to break forth. He has not 
much sensitiveness, and is as porous as a bed of sand; but he is only five 
years old.’ A few days after, the marquis again talks of his son. 

* « The Marmot has all at once become quite mischievous, quite inquisi, 
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tive, and quite troublesome. He gives us occupation, but we carefully 
watch him, and he is in excellent hands.’ 

“We pass over some rather puerile details, and shall extract only a 
single sentence to prove that happy prognostics were formed from the 
solicitude lavished upon the child. | 

««* Thank M. Poisson very much, for the education which he bestows 
upon our Marmot; may he make hii an honest man, and a courageous 
citizen. This is all that is necessary. With these qnalities he will make 
that race of pigmies tremble before him, who play the great men at 


court. I repeat, with sincerity, the prayer which Joad made on behalf 
Eliacin—May God hear my praver !’ , 

** Gabriel was, like all children, an indefatigable scribbler; but the fol: 
lowing effort surpasses common example : 

+] have mentioned a copy of our little boy. This is it:—Poisson, for 
the first time, the other day, desired him to write before us whatever 
eame into his head, and, with a view of giving himself a lesson, he wrote 
what I here transcribe for you, which I shall have framed, in order that 
he may remember that Soler the age of five years, he knew nothing 
but what was good. This is the specimen, literally :’ 

“<« Sir, I beg you will pay attention to your writing, and not make a 
blot upon it. Be attentive to what is done, obey your father, your master, 
your mother, and vex no one. No subterfuge; honour above all things. 
Attack no one, unless you are attacked. Defend your country. Behave 
not ill to the servants, and be not familiar with them. Conceal the faults 


of your neighbour, because the same faults may occur to yourself.’ ”— 
vol. i, pp. 245 —247. 


These, and many other things mentioned in his father’s letters, 


are no ordinary displays on the part of childhood. He is farther 
on called a “ great glutton.” Soon after we find— 


“* This child promises to become a very fine subject.’ Then, ‘ He is only 
just born, and the extravasation is already developed. He has a spirit of 
contradiction, fantastic, fiery, unaccommodating, and inclining to evil 
before he is acquainted with it or is capable of its commission.’ 

“ Here we have ‘an elevated mind under the frock of a babe. This 
shows a strange instinct of pride, noble, nevertheless ; it is an embryo of 
a bluated bully who will eat every man alive before he is twelve years 
old.’ 

“ There we read, ‘He is a type deeply stamped in meanness, and abso- 
late baseness, and of that rough and dirty quality of the caterpillar, which 
cannot be rubbed off.’ Again: ‘He possesses intelligence, a memory, 
and a capacity which strikes, amazes, and terrifies,’ 

Again: ‘ He is a nothing set off with trifles, which wil! excite the ad- 
miration of silly gossips, but will never be but the fourth-part of a man, 
if, perchance, he becomes any thing.’ 

“ Elsewhere, the Marquis writes, ‘I see that the continuation of your 
kindness towards your nephew has reference to the talents and capacity 
in which you know he is not deficient; but I know, by virtue of the phy- 
sical cut of such characters, that you must give it up, whether you will or 
not. They are always known by their brutal appetites, which emanate 
from themselves. Indulgence in such appetites leads to excess, which is 
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gross intemperance ; and, as self-love, which abandons no one, even upon 
the wheel, becomes cowardly with cowards, vain with the vain, ferocious 
with the ferocious, their ambition is to surpass swine. There are dregs 
in every tace,’”—vol. i, pp. 235, 256. 


Such most contradictory statements abound through man 
pages, and intimate at once the strange characters which bo 
father and son exhibited. ‘T’o add to the anomalous and unhappy 
condition of the family, the Marchioness was now an exile from 
her husband’s house, and nothing gave him greater uneasiness 
than to learn that she corresponded with her son or lent him aid ; 
thus, as head of a family, evincing inhumanity and despotism at 
once. By and by, Mirabeau was sent as a volunteer to the 
strictest and roughest military school his father could find for him 
—the Marquis of Lambert’s regiment, where, on account of his 
good conduct, a commission was soon procured for him. But on 
account of some loss at play, to which it is said he never became 
addicted, his father was after a time led to declare, “‘ He is indeed 
cast in the mould of his maternal race, who would dissipate twenty 
inheritances and twelve kingdoms, if placed within their reach ! 
But at all events, I shall not endure more from this one than I 
choose, and a cold and well closed prison shall moderate his appe- 
tite and reduce his bulk.” 


“ But a pecuniary loss was not the only censurable act committed b 
the young officer: another was discovered. The Marquis of Lambert had 
fallen in love with the young and beautiful daughter of an archer of 
Saintes. She had produced the same effect upon Mirabeau, and, as is 
customary in such cases, the sub-lieutenant supplanted the colonel. The 
latter, naturally harsh, and previously prejudiced, authorised and insti- 
gated, moreover, by Mirabeau’s father and by Grévin, insulted his more 
fortunate rival, or caused, or allowed it to be done, by a gross caricature, 
_ which made Mirabeau the laughing-stock of the whole regiment. Lam- 
bert then made the authority of his rank minister to his wounded self-love. 
Gabriel, thus punished beyond measure, and being perfectly well aware 
of the cause of this severity, quitted his post while on duty, and fled to 
Paris, where, as we have just stated, he complained to no purpose, 

‘The inquiry made at S.intes, on his return, proved to be the monstrous 
phenomenon of a love affair. ‘It even discovers a promise of marriage, 
and every other species of madness.’ Count du Saillant and the Colonel, 
‘those worthy and zealous young men, set out for Rochelle, and the 
Marquis of Lambert withdrew the writings. ‘The rascal is to be impri- 
soned. His brother-in-law, who has spoken so much in his favour, is now 
forced to admit that the fellow is a sink of vice. All this may be termed 
shocking for the head, the stomach, and the purse of your elder brother, 
and as you can do nothing in it, I should have done wisely if 1 had said 
nothing to you about it. But it is most difficult to keep one’s heart en- 
tirely closed towards those whom we love and esteem.’ 

* This is, in all its simplicity, and according to unexceptionable docu- 
ments even furnished by Mirabeau’s adversaries, the fact which, having 
been exaggerated by prejudiced enemies, caused his first imprisonment, 
laid the foundation of the system of excessive severity always pursued 
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against him, and served as the foundation of all those suspicions and 
accusations that always afterwards beset him. If we have dwelt upon it, 
and supported it by extracts, which, if they are not useless, are at an 
rate tedious, our object was merely to present in itstrue light an incident 
upon which, from Mirabeau’s earliest youth, were founded the charges 
of immorality that have been heaped upon his head, and to prove the 
sincerity of his own eloquent account of the matter.’’—vol.i. pp, 288 
—29]. 

What could be expected of such adverse principles and parties 
as already begin to establish themselves, according to these 
extracts in the Mirabeau family—the son, like a wild and splendid 
colt, running counter to every restraint, the father most inju- 
diciously curbing his high spirit? But from a careful examina- 
tion of all the documents presented in the first volume, we must 
say, that although there seems to have been little or nothing like 
virtuous affections cultivated on the part of the former, the latter 
was equally deficient in high principles, and more faulty because 
more experienced. ‘The uncle exerted himself much more wisely, 
though with little better success, in the work of tutoring and 
checking the ardent and inordinate youth. But without attempt- 
ing to touch at the many other irritations, that serve merely to 
exhibit more fully the severed feelings, mterests, and views of the 
reckless son and the unwise father, who thought as little of punish- 
ing a full grown man, through parental authority, with imprison- 
ment, as a mother would of confining a refractory child for an hour 
from play, we go forward to notice several events described in the 
second volume, and belonging to a period subsequent to Mirabeau’s 
marriage. 

The maze of difficulties, irritations, and errors, after that 
marriage, increases in breadth and intricacy. Mirabeau is pro- 
digal and repentant ; his father is parsimonious and unforgiving. 
‘he former gets deeply involved in debt ; the latter will, take no 
judicious step, even at the suggestion of the son, and the son’s 
father-in-law, to have him extricated. Part of Mirabeau’s appeal 
to the Marquis at this crisis we extract, not merely for its ardent 
eloquence, but as a specimen of such submissiveness as we cannot 
well account for, to a father from a married son, twenty-three 
years of age. If Mirabeau was really in earnest in all he here 
says, and if there was any reliance upon his words and resolutions 
—matters which, of course, the parties immediately connected with 
him best knew—we must declare that a more unfeeling parent 
never was heard of among enlightened men than the one we are 


now to hear of. Mirabeau, after addressing to the Marquis many 
other appeals, thus proceeds :— 


© « T have stated everything; I have disguised neither my errors nor 
my faults, nor the different revolutions in my conduct and mind, nor the 


innermost feelings of my heart. That heart, carried away by an impe- 


tuous imagination, has not, however, been led astray: I dare assert it. 
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« ¢Qne question more, and I will submit everything, my personal 
liberty, my reputation, my honour—(and all these, my moral posses- 
sions, are dearer to me than life itself)—I submit them to my father, 
whose authority I will never challenge. Is it possible to conclude from 
the conduct of a man of three-and-twenty, what he will be when he has 
become the father of a family? Is it even possible to judge from one 
year to another, during the frenzy of youth, in the first exacerbation of 
burning passions, of a man who is destitute of neither good sense nor 
good feeling, and in less than a year has experienced every species of 
anxiety, all the humiliation attendant on a broken fortune, and has found 
himself obliged to drag his wife with him into ruin, and thus endanger 
the life of the mother and nurse of his child, the peace and happiness of 
his father, his uncle, and his father-in-law, that is to say, of every cne 
he holds dearest in the world? The thing is impossible; and were this 
a friend’s cause, I would plead it triumphantly before the tribunals. I 
appeal to you, my father, for your heart is more just and indulgent than 
all the tribunals in the world. I will not repeat here what I have ven- i 
tured to write to you. It is you alone I require as my judge. I have Ne 
said enough to rouse your paternal feelings; they will prove my best ad- | 

‘ 





vocate, and IJ will neither speak to other magistrates, nor withdraw myself 
from your authority. If my errors, however great—if my conduct, how- 
ever reprehensible, have been aggravated in your opinion, be your own 
judge, and believe that you are the only man whom your son respects 
sufficiently to address him thus. I know that to appeal to you as my fl 
judge is to awaken your generosity, throw you back upon your own feel- 
ings, and prevent you from acting a part too much beneath your per- 
sonal and paternal dignity—that of my adversary. I have dared to offer 
you, and I here authenticate the offer in the presence of the public pro- 
secutor, to pay my debts with the sum of sixty thousand livres, ready 
money, the interest to be paid out of my income. What have you to 
fear? If my past conduct will not warrant your placing this sum at my 
disposal, confide it to any person you please. Besides, are you no longer 
my father? Who can withdraw me from your authority? Cannot the 
public prosecutor watch and arrest me? What security will you ever 
have of my repentance, if you deprive me of my civil rights? This is 
the last trial you owe to me, and to yourself: allow me to say so,”— 
vol. ii, pp. 24— 26. 


It will be observed that the suppliant here lays a great deal to 
the charge of youth and burning passions, and really speaks through- 
out very much in the style of one who has not only been a great 
offender, but of one who is just as likely to transgress soon again, 
as not. All seems to be the expression of momentary impetuous 
feeling, and so different from the manner of sons in England, that © ‘ 
we dare not, according to any experience we have had, pronounce 
upon its value. We suppose that it will not appear so extravagant i 
in France as it must do in this country. Be this as it may, the © i 
Marquis “ found his answers silly,” while Mirabeau maintained —_ - ‘i 
that they were “ full of respect” towards his father. He was therefore ef 
judicially interdicted, and not long after he was treated with a letter i 
of exile ; and allthis, exclaims the author, “‘ after more than a year of 
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correct conduct.” This more than a year makes us surmise that 
such virtuous intervals were rare in the life of the gallant Count. 
While under this interdict and letter of exile, Mirabeau got into 
some quarrels, in which he seems not to have been the guilty party, 
but which were taken advantage of by his enemies and his father 
for grave accusations, and led to his second imprisonment. From 
this confinement however arose much more serious and heavy 
charges. In following our author, and frequently accepting of his 
criteria of virtue and vice, when not possessed of any other standard 
to go by, it may not be uncalled for to give a specimen found at 
this point of Mirabeau’s history, which we have just been refering to, 
that may guide to a tolerably correct construetion of his testimony. 
A young woman, the wife of a sutler, says our author, ‘‘ was said 
to have been seduced by him.” He mentions other imputations 
therewith connected, such as his having been charged with supply- 
ing her with the means of robbing her husband, which were after- 
wards found to be false. It is then added, that there remained 
nothing but “ the probability of a momentary connexion, which 
between a young female sutler, and an officer of five and twenty 
alone and in prison, can scarcely be construed jnto a crimin 
seduction.” This can scarcely when the woman and man were 
both married persons, is a key, with many other hints, to the same 
import, that must guide the reader in judging of the author’s stand- 
ard of virtue. Some pages afterwards, and when speaking of the 
imprisoned Count, his adopted son has these sentences. 


** In fact, whatever may have been, up to the present period of our 
narrative, the vicissitudes of his eventful life, we have shown that all 
these family persecutions, these banishments and imprisonments, never 
had any other cause than some of the youthful follies which generally re- 
main concealed in the secret of private life, such as debts, duels, and a 
few love passages. 

« This disparity between the faults and the punishment has certainly 
afforded a useful resource to the biographer, whose intention, openly 
avowed, because it is honest and sacred, is to show, by Mirabeau’s ‘ pri- 
vate life, how much a character, continually unappreciated and always 
thwarted, must be replete with native goodness, to have withstood with 
such constancy the harshest and mgst unjust treatment. And we may 
ask, must not Mirabeau, with his mcs of character, have been at the 
same time a man of the best feelings, not to have become the most 
vicious and wicked ? 

‘© We now come to events of a far different nature. Hitherto Mira- 
beau had transgressed only against family discipline, but had wronged 
nobody except imprudent and covetous creditors, His only business 
with the magistrates had been the consequence of some obscure quar- 
rels. We now find him committing a truly culpable act, outraging 
public morals by the scandal of his conduct, endangering the peace 
of three highly respectable families, plunging an impassioned female, 
hitherto innocent and virtuous, if not happy, into a carcer of error, 
which ended in dishonour and suicide, though in the latter, it is true, 
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she was urged on by another fatal passion. Ina word, we shall see 
Mirabeau ‘ruin himself.’ ”’-—vol. ii, pp, 57,58, 

Our readers may well expect that something of no ordinary 
depth of dye in guilt now comes, after the manner in which these 
debts, duels, and a few love passages” have been spoken of-— 
these “ youthful follies which geneeally remain concealed in the 
secret of private life.” 

« That which the biographer must reveal, he will do without reserve. 
It is then with the greatest candour, though with the most profound re- 
gret, that we state all that has come to our knowledge respectingMirabeau’s 
passion for the ardent and unfortunate Sophie. Anxious however to cir- 
cumscribe, as much as possible, an account of so delicate a nature, we 
shall not follow the example of a certain writer, who has taken pleasure in 
swelling out the account to three hundred pages, copied from printed 
books. We give the exact, but the concise truth, supported by evidence ; 
and we admit as such only original, authentic, and contradictory docu- 
ments, in which the persons introduced, describe themselves.’’—vol. ii, 

. 60. ) 
: Every one who knows any thing of Mirabeau’s life is acquainted 
with the story of the devoted Sophie, the wife of the Marquis of 
Monnier, introduced into these Memoirs, by the foregoing extracts, 
But although it occupies, together with its results, the greater part 
of the second volume, we by no means intend entering into its par- 
ticular turns. It is a sickening story of profligacy and ruin; of 
the seductive powers, and the ungoverned passions of two beings 
whose punishment, even as it was exhibited in this world, proclaims 
a fearful lesson. As regards Mirabeau, and the manner in whieh 
he endeavoured to answer to his own conscience, or to others, for 
his dreadful criminality and hardened continuance in its commis- 
sion, we can only say, that it was such as every seducer practises, 
and none but men destitute of every moral and religious principle 
can practise. We are utterly disgusted with the adopted son’s 
attempt at smoothing down the offensive particulars of such a series 
of enormities as Mirabeau’s intercourse with Sophie presents. He 
seems, with one of the guilty pair, to see some excuse 1n such pas- 
sages as this—‘“‘ I yielded to my sensibility, because I was unable 
- escape from it.” But listen to the seducer himself at greater 
ength. , 

y With regard to the history of Sophie,’ said he, ‘ hear me. [f 
swear to you before Almighty God, that Sophie would have ended her 
days by poison, if I had not responded to her call. She had resolved 
not to submit to the loss of liberty, even momentarily. She is the 
mildest, the must feeling, the most amiable, the most affectionate of 
women, but her placid disposition veils the most impetuous mind, My 
greatest fault, (and could it be otherwise, with a love so young, so 
strong, and so persecuted ?) my principal error lies in having exposed 
her by our mutual imprudence. All the rest, as J have said, was jn- 
vincibly linked together. 1 knew then, asI do now, that it was the 
greatest of follies to elope with her. But could J allow myself to be 
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thought, could I bring myself to be in reality, ungrateful and pusil. 
lanimous? What dol say ?—could I allow her to swallow the fata] 
draught, as I could not doubt she would have done? This is the point 
of view in which I must be judged; and you will then see that] have 
sacrificed myself and not her. It was no longer a question of delicacy, 
it was one of life and death. Could I hesitate?’ ”’—vol. ii, pp. 132, 133, 

The author goes on to extract portions of Mirabeau’s extenuat- 
ing letters, and with approval too, characterising his criminality in 
the most softening terms, only calling it ‘‘ the most serious error 
of his youth.” 

“ «Were I,’ he wrote to his uncle, ‘ to send you the pathetic and 
heart-rending letter which made me cross the Alps three times, expose 
my life twenty times, and plunge headlong into the abyss, I might ask, 
you whether, instead of an infamous ravisher, I am not a generous man, . 
who, finding himself more deeply engaged than he ought to have been, 
but seeing at the same time that as the engagement subsisted, he owed 
every thing to her whom he had involved by it, and whose life was in 
jeopardy, wished to pay the penalty of his first fault, and serve, accord- 
ing to her desire, the woman he had ruined, when, with a poniard pointed 
at her heart, she claimed assistance from him. The remainder was en- 
forced, it was matter of duty. Madame de Monnier had no resource 
but in me; her reputation was lost, and she was exposed to ruin through 
my fault. Was I basely to desert her while I was able to defend her? 
After having led her to the brink of the precipice, was I to plunge her 
into it? HadIdone so, 1 should have been a prodigy of cowardice, a 
monster of ingratitude. Then I should have deserved my fate; then I 
should have been the most contemptible of men. The bare thought ex- 
cites my horror! She claimed my assistance, and the fulfilment of my 
promises. I went, I fled, I crossed the Alps, and she came and gave 
herself up to my honour and good faith.’ ’’—vol. ii, pp. 133, 134. 


By his wife Mirabeau had a son, who died on having attained 
his fifth year. The author has more than once spoken of the 
Marquis, the child’s grandfather, as being a religious man. There 
are in the portions of his letters so plentifully introduced in these 
volumes, abundant evidence, that if so, he had still a vast number 
of defects to lament, and errors to cure. But his feelings on the 
death of his grandson do not exhibit him as remarkably awake to 
his infirmities. 


‘* «Tam informed,’ replied the Marquis, ‘ of the death of our child, 
the last hope of our race. I have hitherto thought I inherited from my 
mother a mind incapable of strong emotion. I had succeeded in resisting 
and smothering all the internal volcanoes which can unsettle a man exempt 
from remorse. God wished to undeceive me, by this last dispensation he 
wished to wean me from earth. I could not refrain from asking him, with 
more sobs than I ever uttered in all my life, either to call me to imme- 
diate judgment, or to grant me another conscience that might unfold the 
crimes by which I have deserved so heavy a burthen of misfortune. I 
have endeavoured to be a good son, a good brother, a good husband, a 
vood father, and a good neighbour; to be honest in my dealings, and ac- 
commodating, I never did nor wished to do injury to a human being. I 
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seem however to be an especial object of Heaven’s wrath. After having 
for a long time repelled the cruel feeling of being an object of pity to my- 
self, I have fallen into another, even more distressing, namely, self- 
disgust !’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 269, 270. 

Even Mirabeau himself, we doubt not, thought that he was an 
ill-used man by Providence; for in one of his whining and 
weeping letters to his father, written after an imprisonment of 
two years, he thus writes :— 

‘«« « My father, you say, and think that I ama madman. If Iam one, 
I have at least a claim upon your pity, and my situation is cruel in the 
extreme. But I am not mad, although I have been guilty of the greatest 
follies. ‘Two years of solitude have enabled me to search into the recesses 
of my heart, which is good, though impetuous. My mind is composed of 
good and evil. Itis my imagination, fervid, fiery, and unsteady, which 
has caused my errors, my faults, and my misfortunes. The former man 
no longer exists; but were he still the same, a benefit, such as that which 


would restore me to your presence and to existence, would bind him to 
ou for ever. 


“© € My father, you do not believe that Iam wicked. If I were so, I 
might say to you ‘ no man possesses a right of rendering those unhappy, 
whom he cannot render good.’ But, Heaven be praised! I am not wicked. 
I promise you, nay, I swear, that my most ardent wish is to make amends 
for the sorrow I have occasioned you, and that I will never increase its 
measure. If I violate this oath, I shall not retain the slightest claim to the 
indulgence of any one, and you will assuredly be justified in casting me off 
for ever. If you do not.look upon me as the most wicked and insensate 
of men, you may then be convinced of the sincerity of this confession of 
my errors, and that of my resolutions. Consult your own heart, my 


father, and deign to tell me if it still dictates your son’s proscription.’ ’”’”— 
vol. ii, pp. 283, 284. 3 


We are tired at looking into the long accounts of family feuds 
—of angry and repentant letters—of morbid feelings and criminal 
passions, with the consequences of their indulgence, that are so 
multitudinously inserted in these pages. By far the most im- 
portant part of Mirabeau’s Memoirs, at least as regards his public 
career, belongs to a period subsequent to the conclusion of the two 
volumes before us. We shall, therefore, reserve our particular 
observations respecting his literary and legislative character, to 
the period when the completion of the work properly calls for 
them. In the meanwhile, the insight which we have attémpted to 
afford into his private character, by the aid of what we knew pre- 
viously of him, and through the information contained in these 
Memoirs, must go a great way to the elucidation of his public 
career. It is descriptive of the man, that amid so much famil 
misunderstanding, so much reproach as he incurred from the 
world, and so many sufferings as his long imprisonment occa- 
sioned, he yet pursued literary studies with incessant ardour, even 
till he impaired his sight. Close confinement also made inroads 
upon his constitution. Still his father would not relent, although 
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he possessed the power of obtaining his release, after a long im. 
prisonment consequent on the abduction of Sophie. We have not 
entered into the particulars of this abduction, nor of the law b 

which he was imprisoned afterwards, nor of the means by which 
he might have been liberated. But whether the protracted con- 
finement and restraint were judicious or cruel, it seems clear that 
Mirabeau, though his protestations of amendment were strong, 
and his appeals passionately tender, was never duly impressed 
with the enormity of his crimes in violating the most sacred laws 
of morality, and the surest safeguards of the welfare of society. 
We shall close our extracts by a specimen of his eloquent pleading 
for liberty, addressed to his uncle, through whom, of course, it 
found its way to the Marquis. And we shall also give a sample 
of how the Marquis criticised it, as also how the much more 
prudent and affectionate uncle spoke in reply. From the specimens 


taken together, a curious display appears of a family group. First 
hear the prisoner :— 


** As for you, my dear uncle, who, let me say it again, owed me 
nothing, you were the first deigned to write to me, whilst every one 
else, without a single exception, refused even to give me tidings of my 
poor child, of whose death I was informed by a stranger. Whatever 
you may do for me, you shall have my last prayer. Iam here dwell- 
ing in an abode of sorrow, which is destroying me by inches, and will 
inevitably kill me. I am in torture from a serious attack of gravel ; 
whilst cataract, impossible to prevent in this everlasting solitude, where 
my only consolation lies in study, threatens to deprive me of sight. 
Grief and time, with enervating hands, are undermining my health, 
already too much impaired in every respect by the impetuosity of 
youth. But let me at once die unpitied, if I regret anything so bitterly 
as the hopelessness of eradicating from your memory, and my father’s, 
the recollection of my long errors. Call them madness, call them crimes 
if you will—you are free to do so; I shall not venture to defend myself 
against you;—stll this truth remains—that no repentance was ever 
more sincere than mine, no resolution of amendment more firm. But 
you will not grant mea trial; you will not even extend to me that pity 
felt even by an Asiatic tyrant who wrote to Alexander: ‘ Zizim cannot 
live buried in a dungeon: he only languishes, and is more than half 
dead. It would be an act of mercy to kill him at once, and send him 
to the regions of eternal peace.’ I was vain enough to think myself not 
altogether undeserving of a better fate; if this is pride, pray forgive it. 
I am willing to humble myself before my father, whom I have offended. 
He is my father, and I love him. I will also humble myself before you, 
to whom J owe the tenderest and most respectful affection. But never 
will I do so before persons as much beneath me in principle, as it has 
pleased fate and fortune to place them in reality above me. Let them 
forgive me as I forgive them, and I will thank them for it; let them do 
me good and IJ will acknowledge it with all my soul, and all my strength. 
But so long as they persist in loading me with insults as a return for my 
civility and submission, I shall say to myself,‘ thou art better than they 
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aré; for never hast thou repulsed or insulted the unfortunate; die then, 
if it must be so, but heed them not!’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 321-323. 

The effect which the letter had upon the father, from which the 
above extract is taken, may be learned fromm what now follows :— 

«« (His letters prove hin to be what I have all my life considered him. His 
turn of mind leads him towards emptiness. He was born for bathosas a 
greyhound for coursing. He is puffed up with the ex réssions of dreamers 
and castle builders, which he catches with natural talent, without mixing 
so much as one poor grain of sense with three pints of words, Moreover, 
he has a base inclination for natural, moral, and physical plagiarism, and 
no sooner does he attempt to follow one chain of ideas, than he is Jost in a 
maze of sound, like soap bubbles in the air, a very proper similé for suchi 
trashy ratiocination, and he concludes like a simpleton run wild. Next 
comes his pride, vain glory, and constant lying. After all, he is nothing 
but a dangerous madman, whosé insolent presumption serves him for wif, 
his pride for high feelings, and his impetuosity for courage. His last 
master-piece is the only one of which he has sent me no copy. I suppose 
he is tired of my not answering his letters; however he did send me a new 
year’s despatch, wherein he continued to talk about ‘ misforturties’ and 
‘faults.’ ‘his is the style of the day on which he suffers most, and ‘ near 
the term when we lose all idea of wretchedness as well as of remorse.’ You 
see that all this is quite orthodox, and very respectful, leing addressed to 
me, although he knows my principles, and my abhorrence of all proclaimed 
opinions denying the immortality of the soul, which alone can act as a 
check upon human passions. But no matter: I allow him to round his 
fine periods, and presume you will not answer his logic. Turn we our 


eyes from this dunghill, and let it be thrown out upon the highway.’ ”"— 
vol, ii. pp. 327, 328. 


At the risk of greatly overstepping the space allotted to this 
paper and our extracts, we insert a most sensible and becoming 
letter from the uncle, in atiswer to a portion of Mirabeau’s 
correspondence, not presented above. 

“* Although this letter does not bear the same stamp of pride as your 
others, I am very far from seeing or believing you to be in that frame of 
mind which I could wish. You expect me to forget that instead of 
proving the pride and support of your father’s age and mine, you have 
inflicted upon us every kind of sorrow. I cannot forget that you have 
the power of assuming any tone you hike; andthat at the very same 
moment you contemplate some atrocious act, you utter the most honeyed 
accents. Such a system may succeed for once in duping an honest heart, 
but age has experience to guard it, and cannot be often deceived, nor for 
any length of time. | 

“* To seek to move the heart is the business of the stage; but in actual 
life yon must persuade; and there is no persuasion except in truth, jus- 
tice, and reason. 

‘«* Since you consider yourself able to make amends for your crimes, 
excuse the word, for it best represents what you term ‘ your errors’ and 
‘your faults,’ it is evident you do not feel their enormity. Dismiss all 
idea of ‘making amends.’ That is notin the power of man. God may 
pardon you, so may your father; but do not hope to regain publie 
esteem, unless by a total different course of life—one that shall be. hums 
ble, retired, submissive, unassuming, and contented. In one of your 
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letters you extol the natural law. What privileges does it give you i. 
those of a wild beast. The social law, against which you rail, is the only 
one which confers any rights upon you. These indeed, are connected 
with duties; but the man who neglects his duties, ought to lose his 
rights. Yet it is upon the latter alone that you found your pride. Take 
away this social law, and what common porter has not more rights than 
you have? you unhappily possess talent; and itis very possible that 
hind pride is supported by that kind of superiority which you think you 
have over many others. But of what avail is superior talent, when it 
is not joined to correct understanding? Though it expresses all, relates 
all, and writes all on sand and air, it nevertheless conducts the heart, or 
suffers it to be led, into every vice, the body into every kind of licenti- 
ousness, Besides, do you think you have no equal, no superior? If 
there had never been men of genius before you came into the world, 
what would you be?’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 336—338. 





Art. VI.—Spiritual Despotism. By the Author of ‘ Natural History 
of Enthusiasm.” London: Holdsworth and Ball. 1835. 


Tuts is a volume of dissertations on church government. It will 
not be expected, therefore, by thuse who are aware of our general 
avoidance of all controversy on such themes, that we should do 
much more than merely state what is the drift of the author’s 
reasonings and opinions on the subject he has chosen to discuss. 
Indeed, had we been previously in any doubt as to the difficulty of 
arriving at any consistent theoretical system of ecclesiastical po- 
licy, the present work would have thoroughly confirmed our belief 
in the truth, that there has hitherto been no absolutely perfect 
church establishment, at least none that exhibited an aptitude for 
all countries and every stage of society. It is a consolatory truth, 
however, that vital religion being of heavenly birth, may and does 
exist extensively in spite of this deficiency. At the same time, it 
will not be denied that a corporate church may, through the 
wisdom of man, be made a fostering mother to religion. It is, 
therefore, the highest duty which society has to perform, to take 
care that the most unexceptionable measures be adopted by which 
this nursing power can best work. Now, though we have said 
that this volume has convinced us more deeply, if possible, than 
we were before, of the difficulty, nay, the impossibility of framing 
any one universal system of church government, that can be 
equally and wisely applicable in every case and country, it cer- 
tainly goes a very great way in teaching and most forcibly 
elucidating those general principles which must be kept in view 
and applied, as circumstances may require, in every instance, and 
without which, though Christianity may exist, we are not to look 
for its spread or its sustained purity. 

This volume, which is by a layman we believe, is one of the 
most argumentative, original, profound, and eloquent, we have 
ever read. The variety of its grounds, the number of views taken 
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from each position, the deep acquaintance with history, with 
learning, and with human nature, which it evinces, and the 
abundance and happiness of illustration, as well as richness of 
diction, will secure, without any question, for it a place on the 
same shelf with Hooker’s Polity. We are probably prepossessed 
in behalf of the author, seeing that he is an advocate for church 
establishments, like ourselves, that is, the union of church and 
state; although the Episcopal Church of England be the commu- 
nion which he most ardently desires to see prevailing, a communion 
to which we do not belong. We are ready, in so far as England is 
concerned, to accede to all his principal doctrines, and to say with 
him, that that Church of all others is, after certain reforms, by 
far the most eligible for this portion of the empire. We think, 
indeed, that there are very few who revere Christianity, that will 
object to his opinions. Sure we are, that were the liberality and 
charity which he displays towards churchmen and dissenters alike, 
cherished fully by these antagonists, we should not long be dis- 
tressed by their hostilities, nor true religion be the victim of their 
distraction. 

We do not intend doing much more with this work, than to place 
before our readers a very hasty outline of some of the author’s reason- 
ings and doctrines ; which, together with our most hearty recom- 
mendation, it is to be hoped, will help to bring the volume more 
speedily into notice ; for notice and high estimation will doubtless 
be simultaneous. A more appropriate and valuable effort we cannot 
think of, for the community at present. But above all others, 
those of station and power—more especially still, those who minister 
in holy things of every denomination, should immediately resort to 
these pages, and make them the theme of their most serious study, 
treating as they do of interests of the highest moment at all times, 
but which are in imminent jeopardy at this crisis of the empire’s 
history. 

Of this work on “ Spiritual Despotism,” the first section is oc- 
cupied with the consideration of “the present crisis of church 
power,” wherein the author at once announces that one of his main 
intentions is to point out to the candid reader the unsoundness of 
certain popular opinions ; such as, that the alliance between church 
and state is a source and means of spiritual despotism—that the 
maintenance of the clergy through the medium of a legal provision, 
is a chief cause of the corruption of Christianity—and that the 
arrogant and encroaching episcopacy of the early ages is chargeable 
against that form of church government in Maat times. In the 
discussion of these and other topics he fears that he must advance 
what none of our religious parties will altogether approve, and what 
. Some will vehemently distaste ; but not wishing to dogmatise where 
the wisest and the best have been opposed, he throws himself upon 
the candour and the sympathy of all whose concern for Christianity 
is sincere. A manly.resolution as well as moderation are however 
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néctssary, together with unwearied diligence, in collecting informa. 
tion and maturing opinions, in such a course as he has entered upon, 
especially at the present important crisis. 


‘* The religious interests of the British empire are very unlikely much 
longer to popes where hitherto they have rested: the powers of change 
that are awake must be met and directed. Noris it possible that a greater 
stake should be at hazard among any people; for the welfare of Britain, 
momentous as we must think it, is not all that is in question, since, with 
the religious and civil well-being of our own country, the moral and spiritual 
renovation of all countries is involved. No national vanity is implied in 
saying so; for none can look at the course of events during the last forty 
years, or anticipate those almost certain movements of the moral world 
which awaits us, without confessing that the brightest and the fondest hopes 
we entertain on behalf of mankind at large, hang upon the auspicious or 
the ominous aspect of English Christianity. 

‘« Tn truth it has been the fate—we should rather say the glory, of the 
British people, in the course of their history, to have furnished practical 
solutions of the chief questions of political science, for the benefit of the 
civilized community. Nor have these problems been worked at small cost. 
Let it be granted that, as the forerunners of civilization in foreign adven- 
ture and conquest, or as discoverers on the peaceful paths of philosophy, or 
as masters of mechanic improvement and trade, the British laurels have been 
won with immense and immediate advantage to ourselves. But in teaching 
our neighbours the principles of civil and religious liberty we have at once 
purchased ovr honours dearly, and reaped the fruits, if not sparingly, yet 
incompletely : or as if with a secret repugnance. 

** Nothing seems more probable than that now, once again, England— 
the arena of Europe and theatre of the world, should attract all eyes while 
she brings about an amended adjustment of her religious pclity. Hitherto 
no county of the old continent, or of the new, has placed its church estab- 
lishments on a foundation we can approve; nor are we by any means 
agreed inapproving ourown. Weare called upon therefore to exert afresh 
our ancient prerogative ; and to furnish, for the imitation of mankind, the 
model of a national Christian constitution.”—pp. 3—5. 


This is taking a broad and exciting view of the subject at issue, 
highly becoming one earnestly desirous of the promotion of religion. 
The interests at stake, and the pressure of the times, at once unite 
their weight. “The divisions, now much exasperated, that exist 
among us, on questions belonging to the exterior forms and the pro- 
fession of religion, are of a kind that affect the Christian with inex- 
pressible grief, the patriot with shame and dismay, and the statesman 
with hopeless perplexity.” Open hostilities have actually commenced ; 
there has been an exact numbering and comparing of forces among 
the combatants. Yet in this marshalling of armies, our author argues 
that the leaders and organs of parties are much more opposed than 
the masses of the people they lead. Among those leaders and or- 
gans that are thus preposterous and arrogant, he particularly attacks 
the periodic press, newspapers, magazines, ard reviews. After 
making allowances for the ability displayed in this class of htera- 
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ture, and the benefits accruing from its immense circulation when 
political and religious interests are running on in their wonted 
channels, he says, it is far otherwise on such occasions as the 
present, when every faction has its organ to urge its own interests, 
and oppose that which is approvable to the quiet good sense and 
right feeling of the people. We must let him be heard in part of 
his charge against the competency of the conductors of such jour- 
nals, to lead the public mind. 


‘** Men whose spirits are hurried and tempers irritated by constant en- 
gagement with antagonists, and who are called upon to take a part, and to 
give an opinion, even on the most difficult questions, at the moment when 
the Press stands, and into whose habits of thinking nothing that is cautious, 
deliberative, or modest, may entcr, how should such lead the public mind 
upon new ground, and where every sort of embarrassment thickens around 
us? We must even go further, and ask whether the qualities that usually 
call men into the service of our periodic literature are, a genuine intelli- 
gence, anda high sense of duty and principle ; or rather the mere faculty of 
ready composition, and the command ofa spirited style, together with that 
mental vivacity and those inflamed intellectual passions which are seldom 
combined with vigorous good sense, or witli expansive views, or with sub- 
stantial acquirements ; and never with humble and fervent piety. The very 
dispositions we most need in difficult seasons, are those that ought not in 
fairness to be looked for in that scene of flutter aud necessity—the editor’s 
room. Our Reformation from popery was not concocted or carried through 
in any such temples of confusion. Great minds, carefully nurtured, came 
out from their retirements to meet that great occasion. The press did indeed 
aid the Reformation ; but the press was not then as now, in a condition to 
distract it. ‘The men who thought, spoke, argued, and suffered, did not 
spend their days and nights under the very roofs that shake with the mighty 
throes of the printing engine. If the same Reformation is to be carried 
forward to its consummation, the band of editors and contributors must 
wheel off from the ground, and give room to artizans of another order.’’— 
pp. 20—22. 


We think that in this and in other paragraphs on the same point, 
our author, amid a good deal of just observation, is not unlike the 
very parties he impugns, when he says they present a glass that 
distorts whatever it reflects. We are far from defending the whole 
of the periodic press in the same way as he is from impugning 
the whole. But to take the matter generally as he takes it—let us 
just ask (for we do not enter at length into an argument, where 
every one may at once, by questioning himself, arrive at the truth, 
in so far as he is concerned), what would be the present state of 
British feeling, knowledge, and enterprise, had there been no pe- 
ricdic press in the land for these last twenty years? Would the 
nation have been alive, for instance, to the monstrous evils and the 
deformities that have, during the lapse of ages, been gradually 
srowing up in the established church? or if so, would the people 
have been equipped and ready to apply proper remedies? The truth 
is, that the press, with all its extravagances, has set the people to 
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the work of thinking, and kept them at it; andthis very process is the 
best possible, even in establishing a censorship over the press itself. 
But be he or we in the right, one thing is certain—the present state 
of the periodic press proves ‘that a crisis in the power of the church 
has arrived. ‘The press indeed is a signal in two ways ; for whilst 
its organs guide masses of the people, ‘they thus but give back what 
they have received ; inasmuch as it will be found, that each organ 
has become but the echo of the voice of a numerous community. 
The second section of this work considers the ‘ general con- 
ditions of hierarchical power.”’ Here the circumstances that appear 
tothe author mainly to strengthen or modify the influence of the 
sacerdotal order, are first, the quality of the religion which it has to 
administer ; secondly, the intellectual and moral character of the 
people over whom this influence has been exerted ; thirdly, the po- 
sition of the hierarchy in relation to the civil authority ; and lastly, 
the source of church revenues. Under the second of these heads, 
_we are pleased to find the following discriminative observations. 


* A due consideration of the settled dissimilarities of national character 
might suffice to invalidate those inferences that are often attempted to be 
applied to the institutions of one country, from the example of another. 
Although related by natural descent, and in a hundred other ways, no two 
races of the civilized world are perhaps more broadly distinguished than are 
the English of Britain, and the English of America. |The very relationship 
of the two people has formed a starting point, whence they have diverged. 
The people of the United Siates exist in agitation, and act from momentary 
excitements. The people of England are jealous of excitement; and 
though susceptible of agitation, gladly and quickly return to a state of rest. 
The love of order is as strong on this side the Atlantic, as is the disregard 
of it on the other. Here (a party excepted) authority, and those gradations 
of rank which are unecessary to its stability, are steadily looked at, and are 
approved of as good and beneficial. ‘There, from the domestic circle out- 
ward to the political, natural sentiments of deference are faint, and autho- 
rity means very little beyond the limits of actual force. Climate has done 
something, the geographical conditions oi the country have done something, 
and the political circumstances of the state more, to place the transatlantic 
English at the antipodes of Britain. We shall not then draw our models 
of government thence. No infatuation could be more irrational. A certain 
order of things may indeed be good in America; or it may be the best pos- 
sible there, which is neither necessary, nor even practicable, nor in any 
sense whatever good, for England. England will no more import a church 
polity from America, than she will import thence domestic slavery, or the 
republicanism which favours and endures it. Two very efficient causes 
preserve American Christianity from passing into some form of spiritual 
despotism : the first is the spirit of faction, which breaks the clerical body; 
the second is the spirit of trade, which has always been found in an especial 
manner to repel priestly encroachments. England assuredly may do better 


than take her lessons from those who as yet have so much to learn.”’—pp. 
44—46. 


The third section is taken up with a “ sketch of ancient hie- 
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rarchies, and that of the Jews,” which is as luminous as it is indi- 
cative oflearning. The fourth section treats of the ‘* rudiments of 
the church polity,” and is as masterly a compendium of first prin- 
ciples as we have ever met with. The author’s conclusion here, as 
respects the church government of the first three centuries is, as 
will be anticipated, that it was of the episcopal form. We can only 
afford room for one extract from this branch of the work. 


“We must be especially aware of those fallacics in argument that arise 
from placing reliance upon either the etymological import, or the afterwards 
acquired and specific sense of certain terms of offige; since it is manifest 
that these terms are used convertibly thronghout the New Testament, and 
are interchanged with a latitude and a freedom that does not at all accord 
with the definitions and assumptions of modern controvertists. Modern 
controversics on church governinent have been rendered indecisive by the 
fault, common to all parties, of contending for and against namzs ; instead 
of inquiring concerning facts. What avails it, for example, to prove that 
the pastors of single and small congregations were called bishops? The 
only question of significance is this, whether, when there were ten, fifty, 
or a hundred congregations ina city, each was an insulated and independ- 
ent Church, having its bishop, and its exclusive organization, or whether 
they did not, 7x all such cases, constitute one Church, governed by a single 
president (call hita what we may) who bare rule over all the clerical per- 
sons ministering to those several congregations? If we find in fact at 
Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Ephesus, at Alexandria, at Rome, some such 
economy as this, and always ongE Cuurcu, comprising many congregations, 
directed by one angel, or chicf, those who choose may argue the question 
—what was his title? 

“The apostles evidently employ terms of office rather in the power of 
their abstract meaning, than as the fixed and conventional designations of 
established functionaries. The apostles call themselves presbyters and 
deacons too. Our Lord is declared to he both Bishop and Deacon. Pres- 
byters are bishops; and bishops are teachers and helpers; and a Primate is 
exhorted, in one place, to do the work of ‘an evangelist, and in another, 
fully to discharge the office of adeacon. ‘There can be no conclusiveness 
in an argument that assumes a fixed appropriation of titles when no such 
appropriation had taken place.’”’—pp. 164, 165. 


Most of the remaining sections of the work are occupied with 
tracing the various steps in the history of spiritual despotism ; at 
the beginning of which, it is felicitously said, that Christianity is the 
only religion known which has undergone and survived extensive 
and essential alterations. One inference from this fact is, as is 
well observed, confirmatory of Christianity ; viz. that truth only is 
liable to corruption, and truth possesses an intrisic vigour enabling 
it to regain its pristine purity. In marking the stages in the history 
of spiritual despotism, the author pretends not to say that they are 
clearly distinguished or defined, but that he resorts to such distri- 
butions for the sake of classification, that a subject so vast and va- 
rious may the more perfectly be surveyed. The first broad era that 
he takes is that during which church power was making its prepa- 
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rations, and consolidating its means, and tending towards a posi- 
tion whence the transition was easy to the acme of unbounded des- 
potism. He fixes the commencement of this period even so earl 
as the apostolic age, and traces it down into the fifth century. The 
second epoch is marked by the critical oscillation of spiritual power 
in counterpoise with the civil authority, when the church awaked 
to a consciousness of its strength, yet felt its need of support. The 
third period commenced with the acknowledged supremacy, or at 
least independent rights of the church, reaching through a track of 
seven hundred years, and which might be “designated the dog-days 
of spiritual despotism,” the eleventh century being the time when 
the heat was at its height. The fourth era embraced the time 
when a re-action took place within the social system, ending in the 
expulsion of the old despotism from several of the European nations, 
its mitigation in others, and in the substitution of that mixed spi- 
ritual and political tyranny, which has, at length, given way before 
the advance of just and liberal opinions on the subject of religious 
liberty. 

From the last section but one, which treats of the present “ de- 
pression of the clerical order’’—for that as a body they are depressed 
in many respects, besides their being sadly lowered in the esti- 
mation of the people, will not be denied, especially by any one who 
scans the picture drawn in these pages. We quote an awakening 
passage :— 


‘«¢ This is not the place for treating of Church Reform: what belongs to 
the completion of our present argument is briefly and plainlv to state those 
special disparagements under which the clergy of the Established Church 
are now labouring. 

«“ We have already adverted to that fatal surrender of its spiritual pre- 
rogatives and independence, to the court, which the protestant clergy 
made in theirseason of need. Most of the disparagements we should here 
name are the consequences of that false step—might we call it treason? 
Combined with the principle and the practices of lay spoliation, and the 
shameless abuses that have grown out of the custom of patronage, the sub- 
jugation of the Episcopal Church to secular control presses upon every 
clergyman with a weight that exceedingly diminishes the influence his per- 
sonal merits would command. 

‘The people will not, do not, see it; nay, the clergy themselves do not 
always or generally feel it, that the English episcopal clergy are under the 
foot of lay despotism, and are the victims of aristocratic rapacity. But in 
the popular eye the clergy bear the opprobrium of these usurpations. Ac- 
quiescing in them, and immediately benefited, in single instances, by the 
exercise of these encroachments. they are :egarded as the prime parties in 
the wrong, which, in reality, is beneficial, not to the clergy at large, but to 
secular men in office, and to the aristocracy. 

‘‘ Nothing proper to a church-and-state system demands the sub- 
serviency of the Church to the State; much less an obsequious de- 
pendence of the former, from day to day, upon the ever changing per- 
sonages of the administration. Would the Church lose power, or gain it, 
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by resenting this humiliation? Unquestionably gain power; and not 
merely gain it for the episcopal order, but for every incumbent and 
curate, in his private sphere, throughout the land. The people would at 
once see their ministers in a new light; and if, at the same time, the 
elaring abuses of patronage were corrected, and the whole system brought 
under the operation of a gradual amendment, such as should concede 
something to the people, and absolutely exclude the merchandize of souls 
—the people would yield to their ministers a cordial reverence and submis- 
sion, at present hardly granted to the most eminent personal worth. 

‘‘ Much that is felt and thonght by the people, in relation to their mi- 
nisters, is never uttered, or is not uttered by the discreet and moderate, 
whose opinions deserve respect : and of that which is uttered, a very small 
portion at any time reaches the ears of the parties concerned. If the hea- 
vily beneficed pluralist—-we will suppose him mainly well-intentioned and 
respectable (in a low sense of the terms) could but, as he makes his way, 
on a Sunday morning, to the desk, penetrate the bosoms of his flock, and 
read the involuntary thoughts, not of the profligate and impudent, nor of the 
illiberal and vulgar, but of the intelligent and right-minded of his pa- 
rishioners, he would hide his face in his sleeve, or shrink out of view, never 
again to meet the glance of his silent reprovers. While certain passages of 
Scripture are on the lips of the minister, how pungent a feeling of his in- 
consistency pervades all minds! Even children, if acquainted with facts, 
are alive to the enormity of the offence of him who, calling himself Christ’s 
servant, and professing to deny himself daily, and to take up his cross, and 
solemnly renouncing the love of this world, and the eagerness of gain, 
nevertheless loads himself, to suffocation, with unearned church emolu- 
ments ; and trails after him, as he goes, a long purse, crammed with the 
price of souls.”,—pp. 395—397. 

The volume closes with a variety of ‘“‘ General Inferences”’ from 
the foregoing sections, where the author’s views seem to have ac- 
quired all that, additional weight which the united force of his 
entire reasoning furnished, and where, as is naturally to be expected, 
his opinions appear fully developed on several most important 
points. Wecan only glance at some of these inferences, or give 
portions of his detail of them. He complains of the bigotry and 
intolerance of not a few of the ministers of the establishment ; 
and says there are those in it who still maintain that “ Episcopacy 
is a divine institution ; that those therefore who reject it, reject 
the conditions of salvation; and we dare not tell them they can 
be saved.” He says, besides, that in passing through some of the 
less enlightened districts of the county, such pernicious bigotry may 
be heard Sunday after Sunday rung in the ears of the peasantry. 
‘This, however, besides being a most intolerant doctrine, he holds 
is highly dangerous to the stability of the church so injudiciously 
defended. 

« What can a man be worth, either in reason or in feeling, after he has 
thus been trodden in the dust, and made sport of by bigotry so prepos- 
terous? It might indeed seem altogether frivolous to advert seriously to 
extravagances of this sort, if it were not very true that they pervade the 
Church, and, under different forms and pretexts, infect the clerical order to 
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a degree that involves the Establishment in an extreme danger. Church 
Reform may help us, but the Church must look well to herself, and purge 
out thoroughly the old leaven of popish intolerance, or no reform will save 
her. Let the common people, throughout the country, hear Methodists 
and Dissenters spoken of from the pulpit, frequently and freely, as Christian 
brethren : not a hat the less would be doffed in the porch on a Sunday: on 
the contrary, so much frank truth and charity, uttered by the clergy, would 
immensely benefit the Church at the present crisis. Whatever may be the 
faults or errors of the separatists, they themselves, very many of them, are 
Christians, and as good Christians as Churchmeun ; and to deny this, or to 
be reluctant to confess it, is not to injure them, but ourselves: nay, it is 
an impudent impiety, such as a wise and good man must shudder to think 
of, and will never patiently bear.”-—pp. 406. 407. 

He complains of a natural reluctance which is evinced on the 
part of all corporations, civil and sacred, that resists amendment. 
This reluctance, he says, is not confined to the establishment, nor 
is church reform alone necessary there. He is convinced that the 
party which proceeds soonest and most effectually to this work of 
necessary reform, is that which will become pre-eminent in the 
nation; and comforts himself with the assurance, that on the part 
of the most intelligent members of the establishment, there is a 
hopeful consciousness of the necessity of revisions and reforms. 


‘* The fact cannot escape an intelligent spectator of the present critical 
struggle of religious parties, that the crown of pre-eminence hangs at the 
goal, ready to be carried off by that party, be it which it may, that, witha 
manly ingenuousness, an honest zeal, and a Christian conscientiousness, 
shall undertake 17s own REFORM, its reform in theology, in modes of 
worship, and in polity. There would be little hazard in saying that this 
prize might now be won even by the least considerable of our various de- 
nominations which should resolutely strive for it, and which, while its seve- 
ral competitors are absurdly commending their peculiar notions and usages, 
and assailing those of others, should unsparingly examine its own, and apply 
boldly the remedies which good sense and scriptural principles suggest. A 
religious body thus acting, would quickly outstrip its rivals, would com- 
mand the respect of the people at large, would draw to itself men of sense 
and talent from all parties, and soon would imbibe all, and embrace all. 

‘« Tf conjectures were admitted as to the party most likely (if any be so) 
now to awaken itself to this honourable ambition—the ambition of leading 
the way in areturn to reason and genuine Christianity, it would be neces- 
sary to exclude those who distinguish themselves by a loudly uttered con- 
fidence of being in the right, and of needing no reform. ‘This, we cannot 
deny, seems to be too much the temper of the several dissenting bodies. 
It has so long been their part to protest against certain glaring faults in the 
national Church, that it has grown upon them to think their neighbours 
utterly wrong, and themselves, in the same proportion, faultless. None 
are so blind to their own defects, as the habitual reprovers of others. It has 
become a sort of adage among the Dissenters—‘no acts of parliament 
prevent our reforming “oursely es, if reform were needed.’ This conscious- 
ness of liberty has silently generated the persuasion that a reform, which 
might at any time have been effected, has never been really needed. But 
thos sc who so reason forget that acts of parliament are much more pliable 
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things than old prejudices ; and that it is, at any time, easier to obtain 
either the rescinding of statutes, or the enactment of statutes, than to dis- 
sipate vulgar errors, to dissolve theological theories, or to recover from the 
popular grasp the lost and just prerogatives of authority.” —-pp.413—415. 


It cannot be doubted that “John Wesley’s Church of En- 
glandism” has got into embarrassments that threaten the inte- 
grity of the whole fabric; nor is there to be found anywhere among 
the dissenting communities, a system susceptible of universality in 
[’ngland, or one likely to supersede the episcopal:church. Our 
author considers three questions, which are of great practical signi- 
ficance in connexion with the reform of the establishment. The 
first is—Can the church with safety be touched at all in this way ? 
The advance of public opinicn, he admits, supersedes all doubt on 
this point. As to the second of his questions, viz.—Is the pre- 
sent position of the church such, that the clergy have much to lose, 
and little to hope for, from the changes that are likely to be 
effected, or the reverse ’—He finds that much illusion—an illusion 
natural to the timid prevails: We must let him be heard here: 

‘The great and gradually induced disparagements under which the pro- 
testant clergy of all communions are suffering, are not duly considered, or 
it would be seen that a new adjustment of ciecrical influence, effected in a 
country where religion has so strong a hold upon the people, and where 
what is fair and just is sure, at length, to recommend itself, is likely, not to 
depress, but to elevate, the order. So far as mere secular interests are con- 
cerned, the opinion and feeling of the sound part of the English people has 
been very distinctly expressed to this effect—tlat the aggregate income of 
the Church is not excessive; that it shall not be invaded ; and that it wants 
nothing but a more beneficial and equitable system of distribution. Then 
again, the peculiar and critical position of the Established Church, in re- 
lution to the separatists, must be very obscurely perceived by her clergy, 
or it would be forcibly felt that the moments ought not to be lost in which 
it is yet possible for them to take the Icad, to regain pre-eminence, and to 
occupy the only ground that can be safe to a national Church. If the 
Church does not quickly draw toward herself the faltering hearts of the 
people, and if she does not hold out to the country cheering expectations, 
some one of the dissenting bodies—or perhaps all combined, will seize the 
advantage, step in, and teach the Established Church—too late, a lesson 
she does not dream of. Separation having reached the bold height at 
which now it stands, it would be an unutterable imprudence, on the part 
of the clergy, to show to the nation a sullen frown, or to bid public opinion 
defiance. Most true itis that Reform, carried by force, and in resentment 
against clerical obduracy, would leave tc the clergy a miserable prospect of 
progressive humiliations.’”’—pp. 416, 417. 

These are encouraging, and also, we think, sound and just predic- 
tions. But he goes on to say, that the answer to be given to the se- 
cond question turns upon the reply that must be made to the third— 
namely, who shall guide and govern church reform, or who are to 
be the architects and the workmen in restoring the ecclesiastical 
edifice? He then proclaims this reply—‘‘ With the clergy it now 
rests to save their order, and our episcopal, liturgical, and endowed 
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church.” ‘The alternative is, that church reform be concerted by 
secular men, and carried forward amid the distractions of party- 
spirit, which he argues would tend to seal anew that degradation of 
the hierarchy, as the creature of the state, which in Protestant 
countries has already gone too far ; or this humiliation must be pre- 
vented by that hierarchy leading reform. His concluding senti- 
ments and inferences are too precious to be left out, even in this 
imperfect and condensed view of his reasoning and doctrines :— 


‘* Whether it shall please God to connect the preservation and exten- 
sion of Christianity in this country, and at large, with the re-establishment 
of our National Church, is what none ought to affirm with that confidence 
which has been too common with Churchmen; and it is what, assuredly, 
none should think themselves at liberty to deny. The purposes and inten- 
tions of Heaven do not come within the range of our calculations ; but hap- 
pily the course of duty is not at all overshadowed by the cloud that rests 
upon the ways of the Divine Providence; or it is so overshadowed only by 
our own fault, when we allow presumptuous anticipations of what we fondly 
think God will certainly do, or ought to do, to regulate our conduct, in the 
stead of the plain principles of rectitude and prudence. 

‘* Adhering religiously and modestly to unquestionable maxims of good 
sense and of Christian integrity, we can hardly be in doubt as to the course 
to be pursued on the present momentous occasion. Men free from factious 
motives will not for a moment entertain the thought of demolishing, or of 
suffering to be demolished, our ecclesiastical institutions, on the ground of 
any mere hypothesis of church polity. These institutions must be fairly 
tried, and tried for a length of time, freed from abuses and perversions, 
before we can listen to the averment of theorists —that they are essentially 
pernicious. 

** On the other side, we hold it as certain, that none but the most infirm, 
or the most selfish and corrupt, will plead for stopping the course of all re- 
form. With such, if there be such, we have nothing to do. On the 
question, how far shall reform proceed ? we again find relief from pressing 
perplexities in the safe rule cf following the track of universal public 
feeling. What all men exclaim against as flagitious, inequitable, and un- 
christian, ought to be removed—for that reason alone. Can a Church be 
efficient, or prosperous, which is condemned and contemned, in many of 
her practices, by the mass of the people? 

“ Again, in regard to the revision of the forms, articles, and worship of 
the Church, an adherence to acknowledged rules of discretion might carry 
us clear of difficulties. ‘Tlie question is not—Whether this system of theo- 
logy, or that, condemns or approves certain ambiguous phrases ? but it is 
this-—Have certain phrases been, from age to age, an occasion of conten- 
tion among all, and of offence and distress to pious and humble spirits '— 
If so, remove them without a scruple. Nor can it be difficult to fix the 
finger upon such obnoxious terms. Let none be expunged but such as 
have actually become notorious as the text of controversy. We do not, in 
these instances, listen to captious and frivolous objections ; but to the tes- 
timony of history ;—a testimony liable to no uncertainty. 

‘Once more, we presume that practical and impartial mea will not he- 
sitate to give their aid in restoring to the Established Church that InDE- 
PENDENCE, and those vital functions, which Christianity demands for her ; 
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and without which she will not be able, henceforth, to compete with com- 
munions possessing such functions ; and which are absolutely necessary to 
prevent convulsive and perilous reforms, demanded at shorter and shorter 
intervals, and always in a louder and still louder tone. Deprived, by the 
progress of just and liberal opinions, of that power which at first she exer- 
cised, after the example of the Spiritual Despotism of the Papacy, the 
English Church is now, in almost every sense, destitute of authority, and 
lies at the mercy of her foes—and of her friends. ‘To be qualified to exert a 
more general and beneficial influence, the Church must breathe with her 
own lungs, speak with her own mouth, and show the energy of a pulse and 
a heart—her own.”’—pp. 418—421. 


Believing, with ithe author, that the crisis of the church is the 
crisis of the constitution, and persuaded that he has put the most 
momentous concerns of that church in a proper light, we cordially 
and earnestly recommend his book to the immediate consideration 
of all. 

We had marked a few expressions which appeared to us ambi- 
guous, and some that are unguarded ; of the latter class, we merely 
refer to one instance, to be found in page 365; but as the whole 
train of his reasonings and current of sentiment are lucid, elevated, 
pious, and eminently liberal, no inconvenience or offence can arise 
from the passages we allude to, and we are too well pleased to be 
hypercritical. 











Art. VII. 
I. Sketch of the History of Medicine, from its Origin lo the Commenee- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century. By J. Bostock, M. D. F.R.S. 
Il. The Epidemics of the Middle Ages: from the German of I. F. C. 
Hecker, M. D. Translated by B. G. Bantxeron, M.D. F.R.S. London : 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 1835. 


Tur first of these works is a succinct and remarkably lucid history 
of the healing art, from the earliest times of which any notices have 
reached us to the present. It is called a sketch, and from its li- 
mited extent necessarily must be confined to the great land-marks 
in the history of the important and widely-spread department of 
which it treats. But it is one of those masterly sketches, that from 
a few distinct points an expansive and well defined survey is ob- 
tained ; nor can we condescend on any one work devoted to the 
same end, that can at all rank with this, as an introduction to the 
wide field for research and study which it sketches. In this view 
we are sure that the volume will become popular in the profession, 
and especially among students of medicine. It opens, even as re- 
spects the history of the human mind, the progress of philosophy 
or of morals, a fine field abounding with illustrations and guides ; 
nor can any thing be more satisfactory than the reasoning, which 
maintains that the state of the medical art must always have been 
in exact proportion to the ignorance and superstition of the people 
on whom it was exercised. 
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The author, although his principal object is to present a view of 
the history and progress of practical medicine, treats occasionally 
of the various theories and speculations which have most exten- 
sively been adopted in the history of the science; for hitherto it isa 
difficult matter to separate facts from hypotheses. He considers 
his subject under three divisions; the first comprehending the 
history of practical medicine from the earliest records which have 
descended to us, down to the decline of Roman literature ; the 
second contains an account of the state of the science, through the 
dark ages, until the revival of letters ; and the third, from the com- 
mencement of the inductive mode of reasoning to the nineteenth 
century. There is thus embraced, the history of the human mind 
through all its stages, as employed upon the most important subject 
which can engage it in reference to mortal man. Going as far 
back as historical records can carry us, it appears that the priests, 
not only because they were the depositaries of all the learning of 
the times, but for the support of superstition and mystery, were 
the first medical practitioners. Irom Egypt, as the nursery of, the 
arts and sciences, the study and practice of medicine doubtless 
passed into Greece,where men of genius and observation, as in other 
branches, improved amazingly upon the imported subject. The 
Romans were the natural heirs of Grecian learning and knowledge, 
and in the course of the high estimation to which medicine arose in 
this transmission and cultivation, sects arose as in other interesting 
fields. 

We by no means, however, intend following, even in the most cur- 
sory manner our author through the various stages marked out in 
the history of medicine, nor to enumerate the sects spoken of, much 
less to name the distinguished men who have at various times 
arisen as stars to illuminate the world and guide to farther dis- 
coveries in the healing art. Upto the sixteenth century inclusive, 
our author traces the successive stages of the progress of the art 
chronologically ; but after this he adopts a different plan, and gives 
an account of those individuals who have acquired the greatest degree 
of celebrity, endeavouring at the same time to class them according 
to the opinions which they adopted, pointing out their connexion 
with each other, and with the general state of medical science. 

Such is the slightest possible outline of the author’s plan. He 
concludes the treatise with a few suggestions for the farther im- 
provement of the science ; for, though nct disposed to underrate its 
past practical advancement, he reflects with some degree of disap- 
pointment on the result that has arisen out of the immense mass 
which has been written on the subject, as being inadequate to the 
labour bestowed. A remedy to a certain extent might be secured, he 
thinks, precisely upon the same grounds as are taken in other de- 
partments of science ; in the first place, by a more careful exposition 
of facts; and secondly, by a more careful generalization of them. 
There is room for the suggestions he throws out under these heads}; 
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especially are we satisfied with the following observations belonging 
to that which is first in order. 

“ In medicine there are various circumstances which render it less easy 
to ascertain the facts than in most other cases. These depend partly on 
the nature of the subject, and partly on the situation and character of the 
observer. It was the shrewd remark of a learned professor, that in me- 
dicine there are more false facts than false opinions. On all topics, either 
historical, scientific, or literary, mankind possess a strong avidity for the 
marvellous. From the constitution of the human mind, the love of no- 
velty is one great principle by which the attention is excited, and the in- 
tellectual powers are called into action. Hence, in a rude state of society, 
nearly the whole art of medicine consists in the dexterous employment of 
this agent, and hence it is still found the most effectual method of attract- 
ing the notice of the multitude, who are incapable of close reasoning or 
calm investigation. 


“ Perhaps one of the most easy and at the same time most effective 
means of counteracting this mischievous influence, would be never to 
receive the evidence for any medical facts upon the authority of a single 
individual. They should, if possible, emanate from associated bodies, 
either from public hospitals, medical schools, or societies, the officers of 
which may afford their united testimony to the alleged facts. Another 
point which appears to me of vital importance, and which bears essentially 
upon every department of medicine, is that nothing should be received 
without the name of the author. The custom of anonymous writing, 
which has of late increased to so great an extent, has produced the most 
unhappy effects, both on the state of medical science and of the character 
of its professors; it has given rise to a degraded and depraved taste, no 
less at variance with honour and honesty, than with the spirit of scientific 
research. I will venture to assert that no man ought to publish any state- 
ment or any opinion to which he would scruple to attach his name. It 
may occasionally happen that an individual of a timid or a modest dispo- 
sition may, by this restriction, be deterred from detecting an error or con- 
troverting a train of false reasoning, but the loss which might by these 
means be incurred would be amply repaid by the greater authenticity and 
the greater correctness of our medical publications.” —pp. 238, 239. 


In tracing the advancement of medical science during the 
eighteenth century, our author takes notice of the descriptions of 
new diseases, either those which were conceived to have actually ori- 
ginated during this period, if there were any such, or those which 
had not been previously discriminated with sufficient accuracy from 
others that in many respects resembled them. And this very na- 
turally brings us to the object we have more immediately in view on 
this occasion, viz., the notice of the volume that stands second at 
the head of this paper, which treats of the Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages. Dr. Hecker, the German author of the work on the 
-“ Dancing Mania” now before us, is already favourably known to 
the mere English reader by a translation of his ‘ Black Death,” 
lately executed by the learned and talented professional gentleman 
who translated this. We may soon expect the history of the 
‘‘ Sweating Sickness,” the only remaining epidemic considered by 
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Dr. Hecker to belong to the Middle Ages, through the same 
hands that have so well performed the task of translation in this 
and the previous instance, thus completing the series. 

One thing forcibly and immediately strikes the reader in his pe- 
rusalof these curious volumes; nor can he refrain from testifying it by 
ejaculating expressions of gratitude—that it has been his lot to live 
at an era when these dreadful diseases are only subjects of history. 
For though we dare not say that other tremendous scourges ma 
not be sent to chastise our race, yet it seems very improbable that 
the “ Dancing Mania,” at least in the shape which it assumed 
during the Middle Ages, will ever afflict enlightened Europe. 
We might, when entering upon the treatise now before us, take 
notice of a peculiar medical hypothesis held by Dr. Hecker, that 
‘‘ the human race, amidst the creation which surrounds it, moves in 
body and soul as an individual whole,” thus attempting to account, 
by a grand comprehension, for diseases in time and place. But 
leaving theories and conjectures to those who are ingenious, we 
rather proceed to the strange information and matters of fact de- 
tailed in these pages, from which it must be evident that the moralist 
as well as the physician, has here the most singular materials to 
work upon, and which afford a deep insight into the workings of the 
human mind in a state of socicty. Of the “ Dancing Mania,” St. 
John’s Dance is the species first mentioned in Dr. Hecker’s volume; 
nor can any abridgment of his account of it be satisfactory. We 
therefore give part of it in his own words. 


« The effects of the Black Death had not yet subsided, and the graves 
of millicns of its victims were scarcely closed, when a strange delusion 
arose in Germany, which took possession of the minds of men, and, in 
spite of the divinity of our nature, hurried away body and soul into the 
magic circle of hellish superstition. It was a convulsion which in the 
most extraordinary manner infuriated the human frame, and excited 
the astonishment of contemporaries for more than two centuries, since 
which time it has never re-appeared. It was called the dance of St. John 
or of St. Vitus, on account of the Bacchantic leaps by which it was cha- 
racterized, and which gave to those affected, whilst performing their wild 
dance, and screaming and foaming with fury, all the appearance of per- 
sons possessed. Itdid not remain confined to particular localities, but was 
propagated by the sight of the sufferers, like a demoniacal epidemic, over 
the whole of Germany, and the neighbouring countries to the north-west, 
which were already prepared fur its reception by the prevailing opinions 
of the times. 

‘So early as the year 1374, assemblages of men and women were seen 
at Aix la Chapelle who had come out of Germany, and who, united by one 
common delusion, exhibited to the public, both in the streets and in the 
churches, the following strange spectacle. ‘They formed circles hand in 
hand, and appearing to have lost all control over their senses, continued 
dancing, regardless of the bystanders, for hours together, in wild delirium, 
until at length they fell to the ground in a state of exhaustion. They 
then complained of extreme oppression, and groaned as if in the agonies 
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of death, until they were swathed in cloths bound tightly round their 
waists, on which they :gain recovered, and remained free from complaint 
until the next attack. This practice of swathing was resorted to on ac- 
count of the tympany which followed these spasmodic ravings, but pa- 
tients were frequently relieved in a less artificial manner, by thumping 
and trampling upon the parts affected. While dancing they neither saw 
nor heard, being insensible to external impressions through the senses, but 
were haunted by visions, their fancies conjuring up spirits whose names 
they shrieked out; and some of them afterwards asserted that they felt as 
if they had been immersed in a stream of blood, which obliged them to 
leap so high. Others, during the paroxysm, saw the heavens open and 
the Saviour enthroned with the Virgin Mary, as indeed the religious no- 
tions of the age were strangely and variously reflected in their imagina- 
tions. 

«* Where the disease was completely developed, the attack commenced 
with epileptic convulsions. Those affected fell to the ground senseless, 
panting and labouring for breath. ‘They foamed at the mouth, and sud- 
denly springing up began their dance amidst strange contortions. Yet 
the malady doubtless made its appearance very variously, and was modified 
by temporary or local circumstances, whereof non-medical contemporaries 
but imperfectly noted the essential particulars, accustomed as they were 
to confound their observation of natural events with their notions of the 
world of spirits.” —pp. 1—5. 

This disease soon spread far and wide. In some places the 
priests had recourse to exorcisms, and endeavoured to allay an evil 
which threatened so much danger to themselves ; for the possessed, 
assembling in multitudes, frequently poured forth imprecations 
against them and threatened to destroy them. Red colours irri- 
tated them, and some could not endure the sight of persons weeping. 
The St. John’s dances after ten cr eleven months, greatly dimi- 
nished in the cities of Belgium, but the evil broke out at other 
places ; and at Cologne, the number of those possessed amounted 
to above five hundred; and about the same time the streets of 
Metz are said to have been filled with eleven hundred dancers. 
Peasants left their ploughs, mechanics their workshops, house- 
wives their domestic duties, to join the wild revels. Beggars availed 
themselves of this new complaint to gain a temporary livelihood, 
and secret desires were excited, which were too often indulged. 


‘ Girls and boys quitted their parents, and servants their masters, to 
amuse themselves at the dances of those possessed, and greedily imbibed 
the poison of mental infection. Above a hundred unmarried women were 
seen raving about in consecrated and unconsecrated places, and the con- 
sequences were soon perceived. Gangs of idle vagabonds, who under- 
stood how to imitate to the life the gestures and convulsions of those 
really affected, roved from place to place seeking maintenance and adven- 
tures, and thus, wherever they went, spreading this disgusting spasmodic 
disease like a plague; for in maladies of this kind the susceptible are in- 
fected as easily by the appearance as by the reality. .At last it was found 
necessary to drive away these mischievous guests, who were equally inac- 
cessible to the exorcisms of the priests and the remedies of the physicians. 
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It was not, however, until after four months that the Rhenish cities. were 
able to suppress these impostures, which had so alarmingly increased the 
original evil. In the meantime, when once called into existence, the 
plague crept on, and found abundant food in the tone of thought which 
prevailed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and even, though ina 
minor degree, throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth, causing a per- 
manent disorder of the mind, and exhibiting in those cities to whose in- 
habitants it was a novelty, scenes as strange as they were detestable,”— 
pp. 11, 12. 

St. Vitus’s Dance, in the year 1418, like a plague visited Stras- 
burg. At first, many that were seized excited attention by their 
confused and absurd behaviour, and then by their constantly follow. 
ing the swarms of dancers. These were accompanied by musicians 
playing on bagpipes. Here, however, the morbid delusion scems 
to have predominated ; and on this account, religion could only 
bring provisional aid. ‘They were conducted in parties to the chapels 
of St. Vitus, where priests were in attendance to work upon the 
misguided minds by masses and other religious ceremonies. They 
were led to the altar, where they made some small offering of alms ; 
and it is worthy of observation that the dancing mania did not re- 
commence at the altars of the saint, and that through his mira- 
culous interposition a cure was effected. The personal history of 
St. Vitus is given by Dr. Hecker. 

“ He was a Sicilian youth who, together with Modestus and Crescentia, 
suffered martyrdom at the time of the persecution of the Christians, under 
Diocletian, in the year 303. The legends respecting him are obscure, 
and he would certainly have been passed over without notice among the 
innumerable apocryphal martyrs of the first centuries, had not the transfer 
of his body to St. Denys, and thence, in the year 836, to Corvey, raised 
him to a higher rank. From this time forth, it may be supposed that 
many miracles were manifested at his new sepulchre, which were of essen- 
tial service in confirming the Roman faith among the Germans, and St. 
Vitus was soon ranked among the fourteen saintly helpers (Nothhelfer 
or Apotheker). His altars were multiplied, and the people had recourse 
to them in all kinds of distresses, and revered him as a powerful interces- 
sor. As the worship of these saints was, however, at that time stripped of 
all historical connections, which were purposely obliterated by the priest- 
hood, a legend was invented at the beginning of the fifteenth century, or 
perhaps even so early as the fourteenth, that St. Vitus had, just before he 
bent his neck to the sword, prayed to God that he might protect from the 
dancing mania all those who should solemnize the day of his commemo- 
ration, and fast upon its eve, and that thereupon a voice from heaven was 
heard, saying, ‘ Vitus, thy prayer is accepted.’ Thus St. Vitus became 
the patron saint of those afflicted with the dancing plague, as St. Martin, 
of Tours, was at one time the succourer of persuns in small-pox; St. An- 
tonius of those suffering under the ‘ hellish fire,’ and as St. Margaret was 
the Juno Lucina of puerperal women.”—pp. 16—19. 


It does not at first sight clearly appear how John the Baptist 
should be connected with the dancing mania ; nor was he likely to 
afford relief to those who were attacked by a malady considered to 
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be the work of the devil. We find, however, that the festival of St. 
John from a remote period was solemnized with all sorts of- strange 
and rude customs ; and the Germans transferred to that day, an 
ancient heathen usage, the kindling of the ‘ Nodfyr;” and the 
belief is stated to subsist even at the present day, that people and 
animals that have leaped through those flames or their smoke, are 
protected for a whole year from fevers and other diseases, as if by a 
kind of baptism by fire. The Bacchanalian dances, which haw 
originated in similar causes, among every rude nation, and the ex- 
trav agances of a heated imagination, were the constant accompa- 
niments of the half-heathen, half-Christian festival. Our author 
alludes to the history of St. John’s death as probably having an 
influence upon the ie ances spoken of. At any rate, the first 
dancers of whom the author treats appeared in July, with St. John’s 
name in their mouths, and he thinks it likely that the wild revels 
of St. John’s day gave rise to this mental and disgusting plague. 


“ This is rendered so much the more probable, because some months 
previously the districts in the neighbourhood of the Rhine and the Maine 
had met with great disasters. So early as February, both these rivers 
had overflowed their banks to a great extent; the walls of the town of 
Cologne, on the side next the Rhine, had fallen down, and a great many 
villages had been reduced to the utmost distress. To this was added the 
miserable condition of Western and Southern Germany. Neither law 
nor edict could suppress the incessant feuds of the Barons, and in Fran- 
conia especially, the ancient times of club law appeared to be revived. 
Security of property there was none; arbitrary will everywhere pre- 
vailed; corruption of morals and rude power rarely met with even a 
feeble opposition; whence it arose that the cruel, but lucrative, persecu- 
tons of the Jews. were in many places still practised through the whole 
of this century, with their wonted ferocity. Thus, throughout the west- 
ern parts of Germany, and especially in the districts bordering on the 
Rhine, there was a wretched and uppressed populace ; and if we take into 
consideration, that among their numerous bands many wandered about, 
whose consciences were tormented with the recollection of the crimes 
which they had committed during the prevalence of the black plague, we 
shall comprehend how their despair sought relief in the intoxication of an 
artificial delirium. ‘There is hence good ground for supposing that the 
frantic celebration of the festival of St. John, a. pv. 1374, only served to 
bring to a crisis a malady which had been long impending; and if we 
would further inquire how a hitherto harmless usage, which, like many 
others, had but served to keep up superstition, couid degenerate into so 
serious a disease, we must take into account the unusual excitement of 
men’s minds, and the consequences of wretchedness and want. The 
bowels, which in many were debilitated by hunger and bad food, were 
precisely the parts which in most cases were attacked with excruciating 
pain, and the tympanitic state of the intestines, points out to the intelli- 
gent physician an origin of the disorder which is well worthy considera- 
tion.”’—pp. 24—27. 


This is certainly a very probable way of accounting for the pre- 
valence of this frightful affection of the body and aberration of 
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mind therewith connected. Dr. Hecker speaks of dancing plagues 
as being no new disease in the year 1374, but informs us that it 
was not until the beginning of the sixteenth century, that the St. 
Vitus’s Dance was made the subject of medical research, which of 
course is now-a-days the chief matter for consideration. Para- 
celsus was one of the first who laboured to withdraw diseases from 
the pale of miraculous influences, and to explain their causes upon 
principles deduced from his knowledge of the human frame. 


“ Paracelsus divides the St. Vitus’s dance into three kinds. First, that 
which aries from imagination (Vitista, Chorea imaginativa, eestimativa), 
by which the original dancing plague is to be understood. Secondly, 
that which arises from sensual desires, depending on the will (Chorea 
lasciva). Thirdly, that which arises from corporeal causes (Chorea na- 
turalis, coacta), which, according to a strange notion of his own, he ex- 
plained by maintaining, that in certain vessels which are susceptible of 
an internal pruriency, and thence produce laughter, the blood is set in 
commotion, in consequence of an alteration in the vital spirits, whereby 
involuntary fits of intoxicating joy, and a propensity to dance, are occa- 
sioned. To this notion he was, no doubt, led from having observed a 
railder form of St. Vitus’s dance, not uncommon in his time, which was 
accompanied by involuntary laughter; and which bore a resemblance to 
the hysterical laughter of the moderns, except that it was characterized 
by more pleasurable sensations, and by an extravagant propensity to 
dance. There was no howling, screaming, and jumping, as in the se- 
verer form; neither was the disposition to dance by any means insuper- 
able. Patients thus affected, although they had not a complete controul 
over their understandings, yet were sufficiently self-possessed during the 
attack, to obey the directions which they received. There were even - 
some among them who did not dance at all, but only felt an involuntary 
impulse to allay the internal sense of disquietude, which is the usual fore- 
runner of an attack of this kind, by laughter, and quick walking carried 
to the extent of producing fatigue. This disorder, so different from the 
original type, evidently approximates to the modern chorea; or rather is in 
perfect accordance with it, even to the less essential symptom of laughter. 
A mitigation in the form of the dancing mania had thus clearly taken 
place at the commencement of the sixteenth century.”—pp. 35—37. 


His treatment of the disease will not be approved of at this day. 
For the first kind, he had a mental remedy, which in those days 
was no doubt powerful. The patient was to make an image of him- 
self on wax or resin, and by an effort of thought to concentrate all 
his sins in it ; and then he was to burn the image. For the second 
kind, a deprivation of the liberty of the patient was recommended ; 
severe corporal chastisement was not omitted, and immersion in 
cold water was sometimes resorted to. ‘The dancing plague at 
length declined and ceased in Germany, but in other parts of the 
world, something very similar to it has extensively existed as an 
epidemic. ‘arantism for some centuries prevailed in Italy—a 
name which, it would appear, was derived from that sort of a spider 
whose bite was considered to be venomous. 
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‘© The symptoms which Perotti enumerates as consequent on the bite 
of the tarantula agree very exactly with those described by later writers, 
Those who were bitten, generally fell into a state of melancholy, and ap- 
peared to be stupified, and scarcely in possession of their senses. This 


condition was, in many cases, united with so great a sensibility to music, 


that, at the very first tones of their favourite melodies, they sprang up, 
shouting for joy, and danced on without intermission, until they sunk to 
the ground exhausted and almost lifeless. In others, the disease did not 
take this cheerful turn. They wept constantly, and as if pining away 
with some unsatisfied desire, spent their days in the greatest misery and 
anxiety. Others, again, in morbid fits of love, cast their longing looks 
on women, and instances of death are recorded which are said to have 
occurred under a paroxysm of either laughing or weeping. 

“ From this description, incomplete as it is, we may easily gather that 
tarantism, the essential symptoms of which are mentioned in it, could not 
have originated in the fifteenth century, to which Perotti’s account refers; 
for that author speaks of it as a well known malady, and states that the 
omission to notice it by older writers, was to be ascribed solely to the 
want of education in Apulia, the only province probably where the disease 
at that time prevailed. A nervous disorder that had arrived at so higha 
degree of development, must have been long in existence, and doubtless 


had required an elaborate preparation by the concurrence of general 
causes.” —pp. 65, 66. 


The unreasonable fear of the bite of spiders excited a violent 
disorder, which spread by sympathy, like St. Vitus’s Dance, to a ter- 
rific extent. Music came to be arelief. At the sound of the in- 
strument, the patient awoke as by enchantment from the most de- 
sponding state of lassitude, which was uniformly expected to issue 
in death, from the wound which the venomous insects were sup- 
posed to have inflicted; they opened their eyes, and moving slowly 
at first, according to the measure of the music, were, as the time 
quickened, gradually hurried on to the most passionate dance. 
There was a general conviction, that by music and dancing the 
poison of the tarantula was distributed over the whole body, and 
expelled through the skin; but that if there remained the slightest 


vestige of it in the vessels, this became a permanent germ of the 
disorder. 


‘“‘ This belief, which resembled the delusion of those insane persons 
who, being by artful management freed from the imagined causes of their 
sufferings, are but for a short time released from their false notions, was 
not entertained without the most injurious effects : for in consequence of 
it, those affected necessarily became by degrees convinced of the incurable 
nature of their disorder. They expected relief indeed, but not a cure, 
from music; and when the heat of summer awakened a recollection of 
the dances of the preceding year, they, like the St. Vitus’s dancers of the 
same period before St. Vitus’s day, again grew dejected and misanthro- 
phic, until, by music and dancing, they dispelled the melancholy which 
had become with them a kind of sensual enjoyment. 

“Under such favourable circumstances it is clear that Tarantism must 
every year have made further progress. ‘The number of those affected 
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by it increased beyond all belief, for whoever had either actually been, or 
even fancied that he had been, once bitten by a poisonous spider or seor- 
pion, made his appearance annually wherever the merry notes of Taran. 
tella resounded. Inquisitive females joined the throng and caught the 
disease, not indeed from the poison of the spider, but from the mental 
poison which they eagerly received through the eye; and thus the cure 
of the Tarantati gradually became established as a regular festival of the 
populace, which was anticipated with impatient delight. 

“ Without attributing more to deception and fraud than to the pecu. 
liar nature of a progressive mental malady, it may readily be conceived 
that the cases of this strange disorder now grew more frequent. The 
celebrated Matthioli, who is worthy of entire confidence, gives his account 
as an eye witness. He saw the same extraordinary effects produced by 
music at Alexandro, for, however tortured with pain, however hopeless of 
relief the patients appeared, as they lay stretched on the couch of sick- 
ness, at the very first sounds of those melodies which made an impression 
on them—but this was the case only with the Tarantellas composed ex- 
pressly for the purpose—they sprung up as if inspired with new life and 
spirit, and, unmindful of their disorder, began to move in measured 
gestures, dancing fur hours together without fatigue, until, covered with 
a kindly perspiration, they felt a salutary degree of lassitude, which re- 
lieved them for a time at least, perhaps even for a whole year, from their 
dejection and oppressive feeling of general indisposition. Alexandro’s 
experience of the injurious effects resulting from a sudden cessation of the 
music was generally confirmed by Matthioli. Ifthe clarinets and drums 
ceased for a single moment, which, as the most skilful players were tired 
out by the patients, could not but happen occasionally, they suffered their 
limbs to fall listless, again sunk exhausted to the ground, and could find 
no solace but in a renewalof the dance. On this account care was taken 
to continue the music until exhaustion was produced ; for it was better 
to pay a few extra musicians, who might relieve each other, than to per- 
mit the patient, in the midst of this curative exercise, to relapse into so 
deplorable a state of suffering. The attack consequent upon the bite of 
the Tarantula, Matthioli describes as varying much in its manner. Some 
became morbidly exhilarated, so that they remained for a long while 
without sleep, laughing, dancing, and singing in a state of the greatest 
excitement. Others, on the contrary, were drowsy. The generality 
felt nausea and suffered from vomiting, and some had constant tremors. 
Complete mania was no uncommon occurrence, not to mention the usual 
dejection of spirits and other subordinate symptoms.’’—pp. 78—81. 

These are melancholy accounts, and such as force one to lament 
over the weakness and folly to which mankind often yield. It may 
be true, indeed, that in our present state of advanced knowledge, 
no such epidemics could find materials to work upon, as offered 
themselves so abundantly and richly during the dark ages; but as 
the translator well says, credulity and enthusiasm are not incompa- 
tible with a high degree of civilization, nor is there any class m 
this age of boasted reason, wholly exempt from the baneful influ- 
ence of fanaticism. The general observations of Dr. Hecker on 
sympathy, deserve here to be considered by the present generation, 
and indeed by persons in any sphere and era. 
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* Imitation—compassion—sympathy, these are imperfect designations 
for a common bond of union among human beings—for an instinct which 
connects individuals with the general body, which embraces with equal 
force, reason and folly, good and evil, and diminishes the praise of virtue 
as well as the criminality of vice. In this impulse there are degrees, 
but no essential differences, from the first intellectual efforts of the in- 
fant mind, which are in a great measure based on imitation, to that mor- 
bid condition of the soul in which the sensible impression of a nervcus 
malady fetters the mind, and finds its way, through the eye, directly to 
the diseased texture, as the electric shock is propagated by contact from 
body to body. To this instinct of imitation, when it exists in its highest 
degree, is united a loss of all power over the will, which occurs as soon 
as the impression on the senses has become firmly established, producing 
acondition like that of small animals when they are fascinated by the 
look of a serpent. By this mental bondage, morbid sympathy is clearly 
and definitely distinguished from all subordinate degrees of this instinct, 
however closely allied the imitation of a disorder may seem to be to that 
of a mere folly, an absurd fashion, an awkward habit in speech and man- 
ner, or even of a confusion of ideas. Even these latter imitations, how- 
ever, directed as they are to foolish and pernicious objects, place the self- 
independence of the greater portion of mankind in a very doubtful light, 
and account for their union into a social whole. Still more nearly allied 
to morbid sympathy than the imitation of enticing folly, although often 
with a considerable admixture of the latter, is the diffusion of violent 
excitements, especially those of a religious or political character, which 
have so powerfully agitated the nations of ancient and modern times, 
and which may, after an incipient compliance, pass into a total loss of 
power over the will, and an actual disease of the mind. Far from us be 
the attempt to awaken all the various tones of this chord, whose vibra- 
tions reveal the profound secrets which lie hid in the inmost recesses of 
the soul. We might well want powers adequate to so vast an under- 
taking. Our business here is only with that morbid sympathy, by the 
aid of which the dancing mania of the middle ages grew into a real epi- 
demic.” —pp. 132—134. 

The insanity of the French convulsionaires lasted for fifty-nine 
years, and until 1790. Nay, even men of distinction stood forth 
as the defenders of this sect, and down to 1828 it existed, although 
without any of the extravagancies of earlier years. The grossest im- 
morality was practised by the believers in their secret meetings, 
when the sect was in its strength. Similar fanatical societies have 
existed in all countries. There have been some denominations of 
English Methodists, which surpassed, if possible, the French con- 
vulsionaires. ‘The Jumpers may be looked upon either as affected 
by religious ecstacy, or a perfect disorder of the nerves ; although 
our author presumes that sympathy operates more perniciously on 
them, than on other fanatical assemblies. But what shall we say of 
the exhibitions witnessed at the American camp-meetings of the 
present day ? 

“In the United States of North America, communities of Methodists 


have existed for the last sixty years. ‘The reports of credible witnesses of 
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their assemblages for divine service in the open air (camp-meetings), to 
which many thousands flock from great distances, surpass, indeed, all be. 
lief; for not only do they there repeat all the insane acts of the French 
Convulsionaires and of the English Jumpers, but the disorder of their 
minds and of their nerves attains, at these meetings, a still greater height. 
Women have been seen to miscarry whilst suffering under the state of 
ecstacy and violent spasms into which they are thrown, and others have 
publicly stripped themselves and jumped into the rivers. They have 
swooned away by hundreds, worn out with ravings and fits; and of the 
Barkers, who appeared among the Convulsionaires only here and there, 
in single cases of complete aberration of intellect, whole bands are seen 
running on all fours, and growling as if they wished to indicate, even by 
their outward form, the shocking degradation of their human nature. 
At these camp-meetings the children are witnesses of this mad infatua- 
tion, and as their weak nerves are, with the greatest facility, affected b 
sympathy, they, together with their parents, fall into violent fits, though 
they know nothing of their import, and many of them retain for life some 
severe nervous disorder, which, having arisen from fright and excessive 
excitement, will not afterwards yield to any medical treatment. 

* But enough of these extravagances, which, even in our own days, 
embitter the lives of so many thousands, and exhibit to the world, in the 
nineteenth century, the same terrific form of mental disturbance, as the 
St. Vitus’s Dance once did to the benighted nations of the middle ages,” 
—pp. 163—166. 


We have lately had an opportunity of reading an account by a 
traveller in the American United States, of some still more extra- 
vagant Jumpers than those spoken of by the author; but with 
him we say, ‘“‘enough of these extravagances.” Besides the value of 
Dr. Hecker’s treatise, as taking up a most interesting fragment of 
natural history, the translator has added a number of notes, con- 
sisting of parallel accounts in illustration of the text, as also an 
Appendix, which very considerably enlarges the value of the work, 
rendering it in its English dress, much superior to its original 
character. 





Art, VIII.—India, tts State and Prospects. By Epwarp THORNTON, 
Esq. London: Parbury, Allen, & Co. 1835. 


TuereE never was a period in the history of British India, when he 
who would take an excursive and commanding survey of the state 
and prospects of those territories, could plant himself upon such a 
distinct and favourable point for so doing as the present. ‘The act 
which last year passed the British Legislature, “ for effecting al 
arrangement with the East India Company, and for the better 
government of his majesty’s Indian territories,” is truly said in the 
preface to the work before us, to have created the era we refer to. 
The author has therefore undertaken to present in a popular shape 
a view of the history, the relations, the resources, the condition, 
the anticipated career of that vast empire; and has executed the 
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task with great manliness of manner, and accuracy of knowledge. 
We venture to declare that not one of a thousand of the reading 
public have anything like the fulness of information regarding 
India, which even a hasty perusal of this volume of three hundred 
and fifty pages will convey ; for it is a fact, that there is generally 
a very superficial acquaintance existing in this country respecting 
the government, the wealth, and the state of those possessions. 
There is, to be sure, no lack of books devoted to Indian affairs and 
localities, or some distinct branch of inquiry; but we know of 
none that touch and embrace such a wide and diversified field as 
the one before us ; and seldom indeed is there to be met with such 
a luminous outline of facts, or exposition of principles on any sub- 
ject or department, as we here find ; so that it may be hoped, the 
same charge of ignorance or indifference regarding India will not 
hereafter be found just, which is now preferred. Besides affording 
a comprehensive summary of all the great subjects naturally sug- 
gested by the title of the work, we think that the author has been 
eminently successful in conferring upon his treatise that attractive 
character so essential to a book addressed to ordinary readers, and 
that he has therefore made sure not only of instructing and inter- 
esting all who resort to his pages, but of exciting a curiosity that 
will lead to more extensive inquiries connected with our dominion 
in India. 

Anxious as we are to stimulate our readers to an inquiry into 
Indian affairs and prospects at this particular and remarkable 
period in their history, we cannot take a better course than exhibit 
at considerable length the statements and opinions of Mr. Thorn- 
ton. India, he tells us, has occupied the larger share of his time 
and attention. His inquiries, it would appear, have uniformly 
been directed to the subjects here treated of, with the view of pro- 
moting Indian interests, as well as those of his own country. The 
sources of knowledge were however much scattered, and generally 
inaccessible, till the immense body of evidence submitted to parlia- 
ment, previous to the passing of the late act, brought within a mo- 
derate compass such valuable information, and enabled him to pre- 
sent this digest of it. 

The author sets out with a brief sketch of the history of India, 
and the progress of our extraordinary dominion there. As might 
be expected, and as truth declares, he maintains that our Indian 
conquests were forced upon us by the principles of self-defence, and 
that our sway in the East has been productive of the greatest 
blessings to the conquered. Indeed, strangers and foreigners who 
have had an opportunity of witnessing the fruits of British power 
and influence in India, testify the same truth; nor is it too much, 
or any thing but a fair and probable inference that is drawn, when 
the most considerate men delight in the prospect, that civilization, 
liberty, and pure religion, are to be fully established throughout 
India, by means of British example and philanthropy. If there is 
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to be declamation, therefore, upon the manner in which our dominion 
and influence have been acquired, it should be to celebrate and 
glory in our righteous conquests. The extent of that dominion 
all the world knows is enormous, but far beyond this the influence 
of British authority reaches—even nearly over the whole of India, 
by virtue of protective treaties with the native princes. In such 
states, the prince is sovereign, and guaranteed in the possession, 
in return for renouncing all external connexions, except with the 
British, through whom alone negotiations are conducted, and by 
whose decision, in disputes with neighbouring princes, he must 
stand. Sometimes the prince receives a subsidiary force. It is 
thus clear that the British are supreme, and that these states are 
dependent. The authority of France in India is almost annihilated. 
The Portuguese, the Danes, and the Dutch, can offer no formi- 
dable rivalship to us ; so that England possesses in the Kast the most 
gigantic dominion that ever was appended to a foreign state. The 
author’s doctrine regarding the British policy towards the protected 
states, is quite satisfactory. 

The chapter which contains a sketch of the government of India, 
deserves from ns a more attentive consideration than we have here 
bestowed on the previous two chapters, which give the historical 
and political sketches. And though the author greatly admires the 
general conduct of the Leadenhall sovereigns, whilst he is by no 
means blind to the errors which the king’s government have some- 
times run into, in the course of their interference with the Com- 
pany’s rights, we find no doctrine advanced but what time and 
candour support. It is quite easy to frame ideal theories of govern- 
ment in one’s closet, and find that that of a commercial Company 
swaying the destinies of a mighty empire sounds anomalously. But 
look to the results, and we challenge any man to point out a 
government of such magnitude, and situated amid so many 
difficulties and temptations, that can claim an equal title for cle- 
mency, even-handed justice, and liberality. There has been abun- 
dance of declamation about the little good, in the way of enlighten- 
ing and improving the people of Hindostan. But when we con- 
sider the difficulties to be encountered in this respect, the debasing 
superstitions which alike palsied the intellect and corrupted the 
heart, as Mr. Thornton forcibly expresses himself—the people’s 
aversion to change—and the corruptions generated by oppression, 
during centuries of subjection to aliens, we will not wonder that 
the work of ages was not completed in a few years. 

Our author points out the invasions attempted on the power of 
the Company, and the modifications that have, down to the present 
time, taken place in the nature of its authority and construction of its 
government through the authority of the crown. It was, in the year 
1784, established that the Company was to exercise the functions 
of government under the inspection of the English cabinet ; and to 
secure a greater degree of attention than could otherwise be 
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bestowed, a Board was created for the express purpose of super- 
intending and controlling Indian affairs. ‘The same system sub- 
stantially now exists, and its details are given by the author with 
remarkable clearness and conciseness. 


“ The objects of the Company were originally purely commercial, and 
could they have pursued them in peace and security they would have 
sought nothing further. Their enemies compelled them to unite with 
the character of the merchant, that of the soldier and the civil governor. 
The British Legislature has effected a change scarcely less unexpected. 
In 1813, the trade with India was thrown open; twenty years afterwards 
the Company relinquished the field to their competitors. The history of 
the world affords nothing more extraordinary than the present posture 
of the Company. Formed exclusively for the prosecution of a desirable 
branch of commerce, it has renounced trade, yet continues} to exist for 
purposes which its founders never contemplated. Called incidentally to 
the exercise of civil and military power, it continues to wield that power 
now that its original character has disappeared, and when it has no 
longer any interest in those commercial advantages, which it was the 
single purpose of its conquests to secure. The act of 1833 suspended 
the mercantile career of the Company, and it now exists only as an in- 
strument for governing the country, which the wisdom and spirit of its 
servants has annexed to the British crown. The whole of the Company’s 
property, territorial and commercial, having been surrendered, its debts 
and liabilities are charged upon India, and a dividend of 10/. 10s. on 
their capital stock secured; the dividend redeemable at the rate of 2001. 
for every 100/. stock, after April 1874, and at an earlier period on the 
demand of the Company, should they be deprived of the government of 
India. This last provision is of course a dead letter until after April 
1854, when the present act will expire. For the better securing the re- 
demption of the dividend, a fund is formed under the control of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, termed the Secu- 
rity Fund of the India Company. For the purpose of this fund a sum 
of two millions has been invested in the public funds, there to accumu- 
late to the amount of twelve millions. 'The Company are required to lay 
a financial statement annually before both Houses of Parliament.”— 
pp. 46, 47. 

The provisions relative to legislative and ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments are noticed under their respective chapters. 

It is known by every one, that the authority of the Company is 
exercised through the Court Proprietors and the Court of 
Directors ; in the latter is vested the administration of Indian 
affairs, subject to the supervision of the Board of Commissioners, 
several ministers of state being commissioners ex-officio. The 
qualifications for proprietorship and directorship, and the manner 
in which their respective courts proceed in their home-government, 
in conjunction with the commissioners, are particularly stated. 


‘ The Act of 1833 was not passed without much previous investiga- 
tion, and the ultimate determination of the Legislature to continue in 
the Directors the powers which they had hitherto exercised, may be re- 
garded as an evidence that they had exercised them wisely. A body of 
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men better qualified for the high duties which they are called upon to 
perform could not indeed be found. Many of the Directors have the ad- 
vantage of local experience. They are elected by a constituency suffi- 
ciently popular, but at the same time perfectly inaccessible to those 
temptations which would not be without effect upon a class of voters less 
select. The number of Directors is sufficient to ensure a great variety 
of talent and information, whilst it is not so great as to impede the pro- 
gress of business. But the claims of the Court need not be rested upon 
arguments of its probable fitness for the duties which it is called upon 
to fulfil: it may confidently appeal to history. Two or three humble 
factories extended into a mighty empire—a people steadily advancing to 
prosperity under its government—surrounding states imploring its pro- 
tection, and seeking, under its fostering care, deliverance from the evils 
of native misgovernment—these are the facts to which the authorities 
of the East-India Company may point as attesting their capacity fur the 
high functions which they have been called to perform.”—pp. 52, 53. 


The directors appoint writers, cadets, and assistant-surgeons, 
and though the president of the Board of Commissioners par- 
ticipates in the distribution, it is not by law, but custom. The 
advancement of the nominee in India depends, however, upon the 
local authorities, according to regulations made by the Court, and 
approved by the Board. Mr. Thornton characterises the mode of 
filling up vacancies in the civil service, as being singularly complex 
and objectionable. 


* For every expected vacancy four candidates are to be named, and 
one student admitted; and if the Directors do not within one month no- 
minate the whole number required, the Board may supply the deficiency. 
The candidates must not be less than seventeen years of age, nor more 
than twenty. They are to be examined in certain branches of know- 
ledge, and classed according to their proficiency; and the candidates to 
the appointed number, whose names stand highest in the list, are admit- 
ted to the Company’s College at Haileybury. It would not be easy to 
frame a plan more efficacious in creating a large amount of disappoint- 
ment, or less calculated to secure a competent measure of knowledge. 
For one who succeeds, three sustain the mortification of being rejected ; 
a penalty which it is possible has not been incurred either by idleness or 
stupidity. It may be that all the candidates are sufficiently qualified, 
and three-fourths of them are exposed to the stigma of rejection, not 
because they are incompetent, but because a few of their competitors 
seem to be somewhat more competent; the supposed indications of such 
higher competence being extremely fallacious, and frequently the result 
only of superior quickness, not of superior knowledge. The hardship 
of this is evident. ‘To those in whom the patronage is vested, the ope- 
ration of the plan, though less personally annoying, is equally unjust. 
The candidates nominated by one may all be rejected, and those nomi- 
nated by another all admitted; yet there may be but a shade of differ- 
ence in their respective claims, or possibly none at all. Again, the plan 


does not ensure that which is its professed object, a reasonable proficiency 
in learning. ‘The fortunate candidates are selected, not because they 
come up to a certain standard, but because they are the best that offer. 
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It may be that the acquiremcnts of all are but moderate, and then the 
grosser deficiencies of some ensure the triumph of others one degree 


less ignorant than themselves. Happy is he who, possessing little ability 
and less application, has the good fortune of contending for admission in 
a year of universal mediocrity.”—pp. 56—58. 


We do not see how such a procedure can produce anything but 
heart-burnings and mortifications ; and he thinks it extraordinar 
in these reforming times, that this college should have been spared, 
for he even questions its usefulness and necessity. It is indeed, as 
he says, doubtful, since the number of students is proportioned to 
the vacancies, which are now much diminished, whether in future 
their average number will very considerably exceed that of the 
professors and assistant professors. The magnificence and ex- 
penditure of such an establishment as the Company’s College at 
Haileybury seem therefore unnecessary, since the education proper 
to qualify the civil servants can just as well be acquired elsewhere. 


‘« The only question therefore is, by what means shall the Company 
ensure a succession of civil servants, properly educated for the stations 
they are destined to fill. The most simple course will be the most 
efficient. Let the candidates be required to possess a certain degree of 
knowledge in such branches of literature and science as may be deemed 
necessary, their proficiency to be of course ascertained by examination. 
But the examination should be confined to the positive acquirements of 
the students. Success should not be a matter of accident, nor should 
the same amount of information in one year obtain honour, and in 
another incur disappointment and degradation. The tests of profi- 
ciency should be well defined, and he who was prepared to pass them 
should have nothing to fear from the quackery of competition, where, 
though learning may sometimes vanquish ignorance, arrogance but too 
frequently bears the prize from modesty. Such a plan, though less 
showy, would be far more useful than that of the Act of 1833. The 
required amount of learning would be secured, and none would be re- 
jected but those who ought not to succeed. Seniority and choice of sta- 
tion are minor points of detail, which might very readily be arranged to 
the satisfaction of all.’’—pp. 59, 60. 

Admission to the military service of the Company is in no 
respect so clogged. As to the mode of administration of the 
government in India, we follow the author in a few particulars. 
Formerly there were three presidencies, but now that of Fort. Wil- 
liam is divided. The governor-general is appointed by the Court 
of Directors, subject to the pleasure of the crown. Four members 
constitute his council. Each of the four presidents has three 
councillors. There is one provision of popular interest that is 
likely to be modified by a new law, which is merely mentioned by 
the author ; it is this, that all natural born subjects are now per- 
mitted to reside without licence in particular parts of British 
India ; the only conditions required are, that the party shall pro- 


ceed by sea, and on his arrival give notice of his name, place of 
destination, and objects of pursuit. 
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We now come to that most important subject, the agriculture of 
India ; and-as a British subject may now hold lands in any place 
where he is authorised to reside, it deserves our particular atten- 
tion. Our author’s opening observations on the chapter are strikin 
in an especial degree, and should influence the direction of the 


skill, the enterprize, and the capital of Englishmen, for the time to 
come. 


_ “ The restrictions on the residence of Europeans, which were neces- 
sary while our power in India was gathering stability, have now been 
abolished to as great an extent as prudence will permit, and British sub. 
jects are at liberty to transfer their capital and skill to a country where 
there is an almost inexhaustible field for the employment of both. Eng- 
land is saturated with the capital of which India stands in need. England 
abounds with the scientific information, and the practical ingenuity, in 
which India is remarkably deficient. England, too, possesses, in an emi- 
nent degree, that spirit of enterprize, the want of which is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the larger portion of the inhabitants of the East. 
For the employment of English capital, knowledge, skill, and enterprize, 
India presents a surface of vast extent and extraordinary fertility, witha 
supply of labour at once cheap and abundant, and it is to Englishmen 
that she must look for that impulse to improvement which, from her own 
sons she will never receive. The system of husbandry, if system it de- 
serves to be called, has been handed down for ages unimproved, and, as 
may readily be imagined, is of the most wretched description. Where 
nature has done so much, man has done scarcely any thing. This has 
arisen from a variety of causes; the natural indolence of the natives; the 
darkness engendered by the gross superstitions which hold dominion over 
their minds, and the insecurity which at all times, previous to the reign 
of the British, has attached to the possession of property. In a country 
subjected to the three-fold curse of indolence, superstition, and anarchy, 
there is little temptation to accumulate capital, and still less to invest it in 
improvement. Dispirited by oppression, and enervated by fear, the na- 
tive would be content to draw from the soil just as much as would satisfy 
the demands of his task-master, and afford himself a bare subsistence; 
while no stranger would risk his capital in a country where his improve- 
ments would enrich, not himself, but the temporary possessor of supreme 
power, or some of his rapacious myrmidons.”—pp. 65, 66. 


The restrictions previously imposed were wise, but now they can 
be dispensed with; and while the danger of mere adventurers 
emigrating thither is exceedingly small, there is the greater en- 
couragement for men of capital and their immediate dependants. 
Though India is rich in the most valuable productions, her capa- 
bilities remain undeveloped by the imperfect modes of cultivation, 
to which prejudice, ignorance, and poverty have condemned her. 
It is unnecessary for us to enumerate even the more improvable or 
valuable of those productions. T'ake part of what is said of a few 
of them. Cotton is first mentioned by the author; and we need 
not, after the account we gave lately of the consumption of this 
article in England, when reviewing Mr. Baines’ excellent work on 
the cotton manufactures, add a single word respecting the import- 
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ance of having an ample supply: of the raw material at our com- 
mand. The inferiority of the Indian article, compared with that 
of America, is thus attempted to be accounted for :— 


“ The soil and climate of India are admirably adapted to the growth of 
cotton, and every variety is produced there. But from the carelessness 
and mismanagement which mark every stage, both of culture and prepa- 
ration for the market, the price which India cotton bears is greatly infe- 
rior to that commanded by the cotton of America. Yet the cotton of the 
East is capable of producing fabrics of unequalled strength and durability. 
This circumstance may not be attributable entirely to the quality of the 
material, but in some degree also to the simplicity of the mode of manu- 
facture. Thus the paper of Nepaul possesses the same quality of durabi- 
lity; but if manufactured by European mills, and bleached by European 
art, its superiority is gone. In the same way the circumstances under 
which the cotton goods of India are fabricated, doubtless have some effect 
in promoting durability. The thread is spun by hand—the weaving is 
performed by a hand-loom, and the process of bleaching is effected by 
steam and exposure to the sun. The injuries inflicted upon the fibre by 
the use of machinery in the first two operations, and of mineral acids in 
the third, are thus avoided; the cloth is not subjected to the process of 
singeing, and there is throughout no sacrifice of strength to either beauty 
or economy. Yet all these advantages would not confer the power of 
making a good article from a bad material. The low price of Indian 
cotton must, therefore, be accounted for on some other ground than that 
of its intrinsic inferiority—and the slovenly methods of culture and car- 
riage are quite sufficient.” —pp. 69—71. 


No prospect of increased profit is sufficient to tempt the native 
to greater care. No attention is paid to the selection of the best 
varieties of the plant, to the most favourable situations, or rotations. 
It appears that the cotton-shrub of India is an annual, whereas in 
America and the Leeward Islands it is triennial—circumstances 
that afford scope, no doubt, for some diversity of treatment; and if 
it be as the author states, that the inferiority of the former is to be 
attributed solely to the management it is subjected to in India, a 
most important branch of manufacturing preg might by Euro- 
pean enterprise be rendered independent of the West. The custom 
of the British manufacturer, while it would be of the highest benefit 
to our own country, would confer one of the noblest presents on 
India. Though perhaps a less important article, silk is subject to 
all the carelessness and indolence of the natives, as respects atten- 
tion to the worms, or the culture of the valuable trees on which 
they feed. But it is impossible to foresee to what degree of value 
science and unwearied industry would bring this fine production. 
Indigo, tobacco, coffee, timber, &c., are all advantageously culti- 
vated in these territories, with many other articles too numerous 
to detail. Wheat and barley are raised on a considerable breadth of 
land, but rice is the principal grain. There is one production which 
we have not yet named, that may to an unlimited extent be 
reared in India, but which, besides the wretched system of its 
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cultivation, labours under restrictions that it is to be hoped will at 
some period be removed. Of course we allude to sugar. Hitherto, 
that produced in India is subject to a duty more than thirty per 
cent. above what is levied on sugar from any other part of the 
British dominions; while the duty on East India rum is nearly 
double that paid by the produce of other settlements. 


“ The cultivation of sugar is already extensive, and there are few parts 
of India possessing the means of irrigation where it might not be success- 
fully cultivated. The cane is quite equal to that of the West Indies, but 
it is deteriorated by a wretched system of cultivation. The old mode of 
extracting the sugar is perfectly Indian—that is, of the rudest description. 
The West Indian process has been lately introduced, but no improvement 
will take place, either in the culture or the manufacture, that does not 
result from European enterprize and capital. To the employment of 
these no article offers fairer prospects. The consumption of sugar is 
enormous, and to its probable increase it is not possible to suggest limits. 
India may become the greatest sugar country in the world, and it is our 
duty to the people committed to our rule to secure to them this impor- 
portant branch of trade. The course prescribed by our own interest is 
not less clear. A large share of the profits of British capital employed in 
India will return to increase the resources of our own country. The 
time, too, is peculiarly fitted for the experiment, and the present circum- 
stances of our West India possessions urge it with a voice which it would 
be the extreme of folly to disregard. A change has taken place, the con- 
sequences of which are yet in the bosom of Time; but the best informed 
and the most sagacious regard them with gloomy forebodings. Some 
venture to predict that the period is approaching when all labour will 
cease in the West Indies, excepting so much as is necessary to preserve 
existence in a climate where the wants of man are few. It scarcely ad- 
mits of doubt that there will be a reduction both in the breadth of culti- 
vation and the amount of produce; and it is worth remembering that the 
great and sudden prosperity of the indigo trade in Bengal was caused by 
the destruction of the plantations in St. Domingo. 

‘If the period should ever arrive when the sources of our present sup- 
ply shall fail, we shall be compelled to have recourse to the East. It will 
be prudent, then, to provide in time for this contingency, the occurrence 
of which must be regarded as something more than a bare possibility. If 
by excessive taxation we depress the spirit of production in India, all we 
can look for when the hour of necessity arrives, is an insufficient supply at 
an exorbitant price. If by an upright, wise, and generous policy we place 
her on a level with her competitors, and give free course to the develop- 
ment of her agricultural resources, we secure to ourselves, under all cir- 
cumstances, an abundant supply of sugar at a reasonable rate. To the 
West India colonists the question is of no importance whatever. If ruin 
should overtake them, it will not be in consequence of doing justice to In- 
dia; it will arise, not from fair competition without, but from insubordi- 
nation and commotion within ; it will not be averted by undue protection, 
nor accelerated by a reasonable concession to another body of producers, 
whose claims are equally entitled to attention. The interests of India 
and of England demand an equalization of the duty, and not a single ses- 


sion of Parliament should be allowed to pass over without the performance 
of this act of justice.” —pp. 76—80. 
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It is an unnatural and unjust distinction that exists between 
India and other dependencies of England, on the subject of sugar. 
There are also other oppressive distinctions, apace as regards 
India and England herself, in the department embraced under 
manufactures. The goods of the latter are imported into the 
former free of duty, while the cotton and silk piece-goods, as well as 
the sugar of India, are not admitted into England without a, heay 
duty. Now, although from various causes the manufactures of the 
East are not likely for a Jong time to compete with those of this 
country, should this prevent the former from having a fair chance of 
success? Agriculture is, however, the great field for improvement 
and enterprise in India, and since its manufactures are not likel 
soon to become the source of great commercial prosperity, the im- 
provement of the soil can only be looked to for the upholding and 
increasing the business of exporting, and thereby securing an im- 
port trade. ‘The external trade of India compared with her capa- 
city is not great ; but as connected with the interests of this country, 
her commercial relations with China possess considerable import- 
ance. The manner in which these relations affect the different 
countries are thus summed up by Mr. Thornton :—* India, by ex- 
porting opium, assists in supplying England with tea. China, by 
consuming opium, facilitates the revenue operations between India 
and England. England, by consuming tea, contributes to increase 
the demand for the opium of India.”” Whether this country will be 
better or worse supplied with an article which has come to be es- 
sential to ourcomfort, under the new act, is a question which neither 
the author nor we attempt to discuss. But still the opium of India 
is substantially exchanged for the tea of China; for hitherto the 
culture of tea in India has not succeeded, and is as yet only a 
matter of experiment. Of the trade of India with other countries, 
we confine our extract to what is said of that with England. 

“ With England the trade of India has greatly extended, and in pro- 
portion to the development of her resources will it be increased. As has 
been already stated, the cotton piece-goods of England have materially in- 
terfered with those of native manufacture, and the probability is that the 
consumption of the former will continue to increase and that of the latter 
to decline. Both justice and policy, therefore, require that every encou- 
ragement should be given to the growth of cotton in India; and if she 
should be enabled to supply the vast demand of the parent country for the 
raw material, it will be some compensation for the loss of the home market 
to her manufacturers. Metals and woollens are articles of export from 
this country. The great obstacle to the extension of commercial inter- 
course between England and India is the difficulty of finding returns 
suitable to the English market. But this difficulty is in a great degree 
created by faulty legislation, and would be removed by the adoption of 
a wiser policy. All duties that press injuriously upon the industry of 
India should be repealed, and especially so much of the tax upon sugar as 
places her in a worse condition than other countries subject to the British 
crown. The exports of India must be principally the products of her 
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soil. In proportion as that receives the benefit to be derived from 
European capital, energy, and skill, will her amount of exchangeable 
commodities be increased. But the hope of progressive prosperity will 
be vain, if the parent country retard the course of improvement by ruinous 
imposts. It can never be too often repeated, that by advancing the pros- 
perity of India we are advancing our own: by offering a market for the 
goods of India, we are opening one for those of Great Britain.”—pp. 
89, 90. 


Every means by which the people of India become more ac- 
quainted with the British, must redound to the great advantage of 
the former, while either directly or indirectly, the benefit of ourselves 
will be secured. The removal too, of every unequal tax upon the 
industry of India, must hasten the progress of improvement, 
by satisfying the natives and securing their good will and con- 
fidence. 

In the chapter on the public works of India, the means of foreign 
andj internal communication, Mr. Thornton has many carefully 
weighed observations. While he looks upon railways as the most 
eligible for internal communication, he has not a few objections to 
urge respecting the much talked of steam routes between the East 
and this country. From that by the Persian Gulf and the Eu- 
phrates, as also that by the Cape of Good Hope, we are persuaded, 
as he is, that little success is to be looked for; and although the 
route by the Red Sea, is more practicable, as still respects the public 
interests and the profit of those who might speculate in the under- 
taking, there is a great uncertainty, not to speak of the political 
questions that bear upon the subject. 


« The carriage of letters would not alone cover the necessary expense, 
and the number of passengers cannot be expected to be very great. About 
one-half the passengers at present proceeding between Bombay and 
England are ladies and children; a large proportion of the remainder are 
persons in infirm health, and these would be excluded from the steam- 
boats by the passage overland and other circumstances. The intercourse 
between India and England is, indeed, likely to be increased; but many 
passengers will be disposed to seek the most economical mode of convey- 
ance, which will certainly not be afforded by steamers. The passengers 
must also be sought almost exclusively at the place from which the vessel 
departs, as few persons will be disposed voluntarily to incur the fatigue 
and inconvenience of an unnecessary overland journey in India. Sup- 
posing a very rapid communication between England and India to be 
necessary, it would be indispensable that it should be constant. Neither 
by the Euphrates nor the Red Sea could this advantage be attained. For 
severa] months in the year we could not expect to navigate the former, 
and the latter would be unapproachable during the prevalence of the 
south-west monsoon. If it be not physically impossible for a steamer to 
make way against the monsoon, her progress must be very slow, and the 
wear and tear of the vessel and machinery ruinous. If effected at all, 
therefore, the voyage could not be performed with certainty, as to time, 
and the principal advantage proposed would consequently be lost. There 
is yet one most serious objection which applies to the two routes: they 
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both traverse countries frequently visited by the plague. Upon the whole, 
there is nothing in the present prospects of steam navigation with India 
that is very encouraging, and it may be doubted, whether the money ex- 
pended in experiments by the various courses, might not be applied in a 
manner far better calculated to promote the permanent welfare of India.” 
—pp. 111, 112. 


We advance now to the consideration of the subjects connected 
with the social, moral, and religious condition of India. And here 
it is gratifying to learn, that though strongly averse to change, the 
natives, both Hindoo and Mahometan, are slowly conforming to the 
tastes and customs of Europe, both in minor matters and in those 
that regard the branches that enter into a course of liberal edu- 
cation. ‘The eagerness that is evinced to become acquainted with 
the English language, and the proficiency also already attained by 
no inconsiderable number of the young men of the more respectable 
classes, In an acquaintance with our best authors, are intimations of 
advancement of no trivial amount. But will their knowledge not 
be more dangerous to our dominion, than their ignorance? There 
was wont to be a great deal of narrow-minded declamation on the 
part of the timid or the wicked on this question, which happily has 
nearly altogether been silenced of late. Nevertheless, we have 
pleasure in finding our author so manfully, forcibly, and elegantly 
lend his power to the support of a fine truth, as he does in the fol- 
lowing passage. 


“It may be asked, whether the intellectual advancement of the natives 
of India will not be inconsistent with the permanence of our dominion. 
To this question it might be sufficient to answer, that we have power to 
obstruct the progress of knowledge. Where the desire of information is 
once excited, it is not possible to stifle it. It may be added, that it would 
be unjust to the people over whom we have acquired authority, to with- 
hold from them the means of improving their minds. But, whatever may 
be the degree of danger attending the diffusion of knowledge, there is no 
better mode of counteracting it than by making, as far as we can, our own 
language the universal object of study. By doing this, we shall identify 
the people of India with ourselves. The great influence which the French 
obtained in Europe was mainly attributable to the wide diffusion of their 
language. It was the common dialect of Europe; and the universality 
of the French language paved the way for the universality of French do- 
minion, The French language was every where spoken; French authors 
were every where read; and the best of them were regarded as exhibiting 
the finest models of taste and the highest excellencies of genius, The 
supremacy of French talent came to be universally admitted, and from this 
admission flowed a ready submission to French dictation. The extension 
of the English language in India will, in all probability, be attended with 
the like results. Its study will, of course, lead to an acquaintance with 
our literature, and our great authors will become to India what they are 
to us. The admiration felt for them will be transferred to the general 
account of their country, which will thus become associated in the mind 
of the educated Hindoo with al! that is high in intellect and pure in feel- 
ing. This will be a far better guarantee for the security of our dominion 
than ignorance can offer.” —pp. 115—117. 
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He adds, in another part of the chapter on the society and 
manners of the Indians, that their friends have the gratification of 
knowing that the people are advancing in knowledge and in freedom. 
The higher point now to be discussed is, whether their moral im- 
provement corresponds with their intellectual and civil advance- 
ment. Here, alas! the picture is still dark. We have sometimes 
heard those whose ignorance or prejudices were in some respects equal 
to what lamentably characterise the native Indians, stand up in de- 
fence of their morals and their religion, as being so attractive that it 
was cruel and untasteful to interfere, with the view of teachin 
more rational and better authenticated doctrines. This sort of 
empty sentimentality has at last been obliged to hide itself before 
the truth, and it is generally now felt that “ there is neither justice 
nor policy—there is neither true charity nor genuine liberality—in 
casting a cloak over that which ought to be exposed in order that 
it may be amended. If we would effect a cure, we must not deny 
the virulence of the disease.” We have hardly ever met a person 


who has been acquainted with Indian society, that could deny the 
burden of the following charge. 


“ There is no virtue in which the natives are more universally defi- 
cient than in a regard for truth. Veracity is, in fact, almost unknown. 
Falsehood pervades all the intercourse of private life, and is carried to 
such an extent in courts of law, as to render it almost impossible for the 
judges to exercise their duty in such a manner as to satisfy their con- 
sciences. False testimony is not the exception, but the rule; and it is de- 
livered, and even persevered in, with a calmness, a self-possession, and 
an air of sincerity, which would disarm suspicion, were it not that two 
conflicting stories cannot both be true, and that the character of Indian 
witnesses is tolerably appreciated by those most accustomed to them. 
Not only will two sets of witnesses give directly contrary testimony, but 
not unfrequently will it turn out, upon investigation, that neither of 
them know any thing of the matter in question. Even those who have a 
just cause, will seek to defend it by falsehood. It must be quite unneces- 
sary to descant upon the low state of moral principle that must be pre- 
valent where such things are of frequent occurrence. No virtue is more 
essential to the well-being of society than a general regard to truth. 
When this is wanting, all rights are insecure, and courts of law may be 
made the instruments of the grossest injustice. The tenure of property 
is nearly as uncertain as it would be in the absence of all law; the only 


difference being, that in the one case it is taken by force, in the other it 
is transferred by fraud.”—pp. 122,123. 


If we were to seek out for one moral feature that should convey 
an idea of the whole system or body to which it belonged, what 
other could we so confidently rely upon, as the estimation in which 
truth is held? We may rest satisfied, that the man, the integrity 
of whose words and conversation is unimpeachable, cannot be dis- 
honest in his actions, or habitually wicked in any respect: and 
vice versa. Accordingly, our author states it as a notorious fact, 
that among the natives of India, honesty is not in higher estimation 
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than trnth. Nay, he asserts that the imputation of falsehood and 
fraud conveys no disgrace. The darker vices will ever be fostered 
by those we have been speaking of. Contention, animosity, and 
revenge, are the natural offspring of the former, as indeed they are 
found to be in the Hindoo character. Inhumanity, insensibility, 
and apathy, are concomitants. Mr. Thornton asks, whence does 
such a state of morals arise ?—and how is it to be removed? Part 
of his answer to the first question 1s in these words :— 


“ The gods whom the Hindoos worship are impersonations of all the 
vices and all the crimes which degrade human nature; and there is no 
grossness and no villainy which does not receive countenance from the 
example of some or other of them. The vilest and most scandalous im- 
purity pervades their mythology throughout; is interwoven with all its 
details ; is at once its groundwork and completion; its beginning and its 
end. ‘The robber has his god, from whem he invokes a blessing on his 
attempts against the life and property of his neighbour. Revenge, as well 
as robbery, finds a kindred deity ; and cruelty, the never-failing companion 
of idolatry, is of the essence of the system. 

“ The rites and ceremonies are worthy of the faith; they may be 
summed up in three words, folly, licentiousness, and cruelty. Penances, 
silly and revolting, are the means of expiating sin. Grossness the most 
horrible, both in nature and in degree, from which the most abandoned 
characters in the most abandoned parts of Europe would recoil, enters 
into public worship, and the higher festivals are honoured by an in- 
creased measure of profligacy. That unhappy class of females, who every 
where else are regarded with contemptuous scorn, or with painful com- 
miseration, are in India appendages to the temples of religion. The 
Hindoo faith, in perfect conformity with its character, demands barbarous 
as well as licentious exhibitions and torture, and death are among its ac- 
ceptable modes of service.’’— pp. 148, 149. 


Not only are their religious ceremonies burdensome and frivo- 
lous, but pernicious, enforcing much that is positively evil. What 
will the advocates for superstition and paganism, or those who 
argue that all religions are equally rational, say of a system that is 
productive of the fruits mentioned below ’— 


“ Precepts are given, which set at nought all the first principles of 
morality. False testimony is distinctly permitted in a number of speci- 
fied cases, some of which are sufficiently ludicrous did the subject admit 
of mirth. The profession of a robber is recognised as a lawful one, by 
giving a rule for the division of the spoil. Punishments of the last degree 
of barbarity are denounced against atrocious crimes, against crimes of no 
very deep malignity, and against actions that are nocrimes at all. False- 
hood, fraud, and cruelty are thus directly sanctioned, and the numerous 
rules relating to another branch of morals, many of them trifling, many 
licentious, and all of them disgusting, are quite sufficient to account for 
the laxity which exists in practice. Such are the sources of Hindoo 
morality, and the connection between cause and effect is illustrated by the 
State of society. The religion and its ceremonies, the code and its pre- 
cepts, naturally lead to the expectation that the disciples of sucha religion, 
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the subjects of such a code, would be precisely what all report represents 
the natives of India as being.””—pp. 151. 152. 


But there is another question to be answered, of paramount im- 
portance—H ow is such a state of morals to be removed? We agree 
entirely with our author, that mere human learning will not ac- 
complish the desired effect, although it will go far in preparing 
the way for the most valuable species of knowledge, having already 
given signs of agitation that wil! demolish very gross superstition. 
Deism is likely however to be a general result of such education as 
stops short of the prevalerice of a religious belief, which alonerenders 
men virtuous in this world. Indeed, the author states, that symp- 
toms of what some have called the religion of nature have been 
observed amongst the educated Hindoos. There is then the more 
urgent call for a completed education being provided. Yet, from 
the condition of Indian society and the state of the government’s 
revenue, it does not seem that any strong direct means can be judi- 
ciously employed. But the encouragement of an education in 
which the sacred volume is used, and other measures short of main- 
taining a religious establishment commensurate with the moral 
wants of the people, may be followed up. We cannot, on this sub- 
ject, notice the many judicious and benevolent views taken by 
Mr. Thornton, afl of which exhibit him, not merely as an enlight- 
ened man, but a vealous and rational Christian. Yet, with the 
principles and feelings we delight to cherish, we must give his testi- 
mony respecting one order of religious instructors, of whom many 


uninformed and indiscriminating persons speak most disparagingly ; 
we mean the missionaries. 


«The first Protestant missionary was Bartholomew Ziegenbaly, who 
was sent to Tranquebar by the king of Denmark in the early part of the 
last century. Finding himself in want of further protection than his own 
sovereign could afford him, he came to England, where he was introduced 
to George the First, and shortly afterwards returned to India, under the 
patronage of the king and of the bishops of the English church. He was 
followed by other Lutheran missionaries, among whom the venerable 
Swartz must not be forgotten. This apostolic man commanded the esteem 
alike of every description of residents in India, Hindoos, Mahometans, and 
Europeans. The sovereign of Tanjore, when dying, was anxious to make 
him the guardian of his heir, a trust which he declined. Hyder Ali received 
him as an envoy onthe part of the English, and offered to take his word as 
the guarantee of a proposed engagement, when he would trust no one 
else. On two occasions during war, his character saved the garrison and 
people in the fort of Tanjore from perishing by famine. There was grain 
in the country; but the people refused to furnish bullocks to carry it, be- 
cause they had formerly been defrauded of their pay. In this extremity 
the Rajah applied to Swartz, and that which the credit of the government 
could not command, was readily obtained on the promise of an humble 


foreigner, destitute of property, and whose income afforded him only a 
bare subsistence.” —pp. 170, 171. 
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What a testimony do the above mentioned facts contain of the 
moral worth of the venerable Swartz! Mr. Thornton goes on to 
say, that a body of Christians, the fruits of these men’s labours, 
are scattered south of Madras ; but their amount is not easily as- 
certained, though both large and increasing. At one station, Tin- 
nevelly, the number, which in 1823 was 4,000, is now 8,000. We 
have indisputable authority quoted for the statements here made :— 


“ Bishop Heber, who visited Tanjore and Trichinopoly, was greatly 
interested in the Christians whom he found in those provinces, and those 
who have visited Tinnevelly and other parts have been impressed in the 
same favourable manner by the character of the Christian communities 
which they met with. The Hindoo tehsildar of the district which contains 
the two Christian villages already mentioned, when questioned by the 
visitor, testified to the quiet and inoffensive character of the inhabitants, 
and said that he should rejoice if all around him resembled them. The 
mission which has produced such beneficial effects has been supported from 
its commencement by the English Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

« The progress of Christian‘ty in India is not to be judged altogether 
by the actual number of converts. The number of these would have been 
much larger had the missionaries exercised Jess caution in receiving them. 
No temporal inducements have been offered to the profession of Chris- 
tianity ; and none are admitted to baptism until after a long probation. 
The apparent progress is thus rendered slow : but this is counterbalanced 
by the assurance that outward conformity is a sign of internal conviction, 
and that those who forsake their old religion are real and not merely 
nominal converts. In the mean time, the knowledge of the great truths 
of revelation is spreading far and wide, and where so many hear, some 
will be convinced. 

‘The Church Missionary Society has, from its establishment, directed 
a large portion of its attention to India, and sedulously and usefully co- 
operated with the labourers whom it found already there. Its schools and 
stations are numerous, and the number of scholars in the former increased 
in seven years from 6,581] to 12,298. A lady, under the patronage of this 
society, succeeded in introducing female schools, in opposition to the pre- 
judices of the natives, which led them to regard the instruction of females 
with dislike. The excellent and exemplary Baptist Missionaries have 
done much to advance the interests both of religion and learning, but the 
number of labourers is yet inadequate to the promised harvest. The 
worn-out superstition is obviously falling to pieces, to be replaced, either 
by what is called the religion of nature, or by a better faith, to which that 
may form a stepping-stone. It is for those who take ‘an interest in the 
diffusion of Christian knowledge, to consider whether we ought not to 
avail ourselves of the moral movement, and give it the best direction ; 
and whether the duty of extending the knowledge of divine truth is not 
especially pressed upon us, as well by the state of opinion and feeling in 
India, as by the position in which we stand towards that country.”— 
pp. 171—173. , 


The two longest chapters in the volume are devoted to a digest 
and consideration of the judicial system, and the revenue of India; 
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subjects which the author has taken great pains with, and on 
which he has furnished new and luminous views. But we must, 
after the length to which we have already carried our abridgment 
and extracts, be contented with a fragment or two from the con- 
cluding chapter, which treats very briefly of the ‘means of securing 
British interests and authority in India.” 


‘The stability and permanency of our power may be endangered either 
from within or from without. Our first attention must naturally be di- 
rected to our own subjects. From their hostility, if provoked, our greatest 
danger would arise; on their attachment, if secured, our safety may be 
firmly based. ‘To acquire the confidence of the people over whom we 
rule, and having acquired, to preserve, must be the grand objects of our 
policy. The only way to effect these desirable objects, is to place the 
people as much as possible at their ease. A nation naturally judges of 
its government by the degree of good which it enjoys under its sway, 
and appears to derive from it. ‘The majority of every nation, too, regard 
principally the time that is passing over their heads, and are little dis- 
posed to sacrifice present to prospective advantages. From this cause, 
all changes of which the inconveniences are immediate, and the benefits 
remote, are unpopular, and nowhere more so than among a people like 
that of India, constitutionally averse to change. When the inconvenience, 
which is to be the price of the alleged improvement, is certain, while the 
benefit is contingent, the dislike will be greatly increised; and if the 
mighty fabric of British dominion in the East should either prematurely 
moulder away or fall with a sudden shock, its decline or destruction will 
probably originate in rash and injudicious attempts to introduce a state 
of things presumed to be better than that existing, but fur which the 
natives are unprepared, and which consequentiy, instead of being a step 
in advance, will in effect be a step backward. In India we must leave 
European prejudices behind us, if we would retain possession of the 
country; and while our most anxious thoughts and our most strenuous 
exertions are devoted to the promotion of its substantial interests, we 
must lay aside that mania for improvement, which in the West is not 
unattended with evil, and in the East must be regarded as the sure pre- 
cursor of convulsion and ruin.”—pp. 346—348. 


We feel satisfied that these cautions are the result of a deep 
acquaintance with the materials of which the author treats, and of 
matured inquiries. Of the dangers from without— 


‘ Our old antagonist, France, is not in a condition to contest with us 
the dominion of the East, and it must be long before her circumstances 
so far alter as to enable her to enter into such a contest with any prospect 
of success. From other quarters there is nearly as little to apprehend. 
The frontier of our dominions is singularly unassailable, considering the 
extent of territory ; the country, of which a part is subjected to our direct 
rule, and the whole to our influence, being in a great degree secured 
by nature from external attack. ‘The sea rolls around a large portion of 
it; mountains, affording few passes, and desert countries scarcely pass- 
able at all, bound the rest. Russia has been regarded with some appre- 
hension, and she may pussibly be well disposed to add India to her vast 
empire; but Russia would perhaps find it no easy task to transport and 
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maintain the vast armies which would be necessary even to give achance 
of success. It would occupy too much space to enter into a discussion 
of the various routes which might be adopted, and of the facilities afforded 
by each. The friendship of Persia, if not indispensable to our security, 
is at least an auxiliary to it, and with that country our relations are alto- 
gether amicable. A minister has long resided there accredited by the 
Indian Government; but either from the importance of the mission, or 
from some other cause, his place is in future to be supplied by one ap- 
pointed directly by the British crown. But, at present, we need not 
Persia to stand between Russia and India. Russia has quite enough to 
occupy all her energy and all her capacity for intrigue in a quarter more 
dear to her ambition than India. ‘The incorporation of Turkey with 
her dominions, is now the object to which she is willing to sacrifice 
every other. This achieved, she might turn her eyes further eastward. 
At present, however, it is gratifying to know that the British empire in 
India is in such a state of security, as must disarm every fear, and 
leave its rulers at perfect liberty to devote an undivided attention to the 
advancement of the happiness of the people.”—pp. 352—354. 


We have now sufficiently shown that the unqualified high 
opinion which we expressed of the merits of this volume at the 
beginning of this paper were by no means extravagant. We are 
even more assured now of its superior claims to popular favour, and 
of its certainty of becoming a standard authority on the affairs of 
India, than we were on our first examination of its pages. 





Art. [X.—A Visit to Iceland, by way of Tronyem, in the “ Flower of 
Yarrow” Yacht, tn the Summer of 1834. By Joun Barrow, Jun. 
London: Murray. 1835. 


Tue promise which Mr. Barrow’s former work, “ Excursions in 
the North of Europe,” held out of his tact and talent as a scientific, 
observant, and lively traveller and writer, are more than fulfilled 
in the present volume. We think there are abundant proofs before 
us, of such enlarged and ripened views, as were to be expected from 
a young man of the regulated judgment and accomplished powers 
that were evinced in the former work. ‘That he has benefited by 
experience and time, at a rate fully commensurate with what was to 
be anticipated from his earlier effort, cannot be questioned by any 
one who makes himself acquainted with this and his former work. 
There is, besides the skill and the ability which the author has dis- 
played in this volume, the freshness of almost a new subject. Few 
have been the travellers who have resorted to Iceland ; and fewer still 
those that have taken such a comprehensive and varied view of it, 
as has been done by our author. No less than twenty years have 
expired since a fresh word has been uttered respecting the island. 
We may therefore readily presume that from such a visiter and 
writer as Mr. Barrow, a treat of no ordinary value and interest is 
to be obtained ; nor will the confident expectation be disappointed. 
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We shall at once proceed to give such an account of the contents of 
the volume as our limits will allow. 

It is not an every-day occurrence that a conveyance to Iceland is 
to be found from any part of the United Kingdom. A casual ship 
now and then proceeds from Hull or Liverpool with salt and a 
few articles of colonial produce, but nothing like a regular trade 
exists between England and that island. Mr. Barrow was for- 
tunate enough, however, to obtain from a Mr. Smith, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in Norway the preceding year, a passage 
from Liverpool to Tronyem or Drontheim, the capital of Norway, 
and thence to Iceland. Mr. Smith is a member of the Royal 
Yacht Club, and proceeded in a beautiful yacht, called the “ Flower 
of Yarrow,” which he had purchased from the Duke of Buccleuch. 
To this gentleman the author very appropriately dedicates the 
volume, in testimony of his gratitude for the friendly aid by which 
he was enabled, when all other means had failed, to visit Iceland. 

Towards the close of the month of June, 1834, Mr. Barrow 
landed at Tronyem. During the few days that he spent in Norway, 
he paid a visit to the copper mines, about one hundred English 
miles from the capital, and thence to a few Laplanders, whose 
summer residence was not very far distant. From the specimens 
which he saw, they are a filthy, squalid people, of a diminutive 
size, the tallest of one particular family appearing to be under five 
feet ; they speak the Norse language as well as their own, and like 
the Norwegians, testify their gratitude on receiving any benefit, by 
taking and shaking the hand of the giver. One can scarcely be- 
lieve that amid such wretchedness as surrounds them, there is any 
happiness in their lot; but our incredulity is owing to our igno- 
rance of what others feel, who have all their lifetimes been placed 
in totally different circumstances from ourselves. 

Near the end of the month of July, our author landed at 
Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland; which, from the anchorage, 
presents a very sorry appearance, only a long row of houses, or 
rather the upper parts of houses, with red or brown roofs, being 
conspicuous. The country in the vicinity of the town is nearly 
a uniform plain, and without a tree or a shrub. Yet Reikiavik, 
which means “ the smoking village,” probably derived from the hot 
spring in the neighbourhood, is the residence of the Governor-gene- 
ral, of the Bishop of Iceland, of the President of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, and of other public officers ; it is also the principal 
emporium of the island. Under the roof of the cathedral there 1s 
a public library, said to contain about six thousand volumes, to 
which the inhabitants have free access, being allowed, under certain 
restrictions, to have books at their own houses ; and the author was 
assured of the gratifying fact, that the people are very fond of 
reading. The Icelanders, it is well known, were once famed for 
their literary productions. The books in the public library spoken 
of, consist of general and ecclesiastical history, in the German, 
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Danish, and Norwegian languages, such as relate to the island, their 
Sagas, andtheir Eddas ; and some of the best English works, to- 
gether with a collection of the Greek and Latin classics. ‘To the 
merchants’ houses and to those of the principal inhabitants there 
are small pieces of ground laid out as gardens, for the purpose of 
raising a few culinary vegetables; but the produce appeared to be 
very scanty, as indeed was the case throughout the island, so that 
according to our notions, the people are almost entirely deprived of 
one source of domestic comfort, which, however, to those who never 
knew its value, will be supplied by such sources as they have alone 
been acquainted with. 

Travellers encounter frequently strange and unlooked-for events. 
One cannot but participate in the feelings which the author expe- 
rienced when he was introduced to the governor, who asked him 
whether his name was not Barrow? And it turned out that this 
self-same gentleman had travelled with the author among the 
mountains of Switzerland a few years ago. But we must not tarry at 
Reikiavik, which, though enlivened in the summer by the society of 
the Danish merchants, who resort thither in the fishing season, can 
boast of nothing like refined inhabitants in the winter, save the few 
functionaries mentioned above. It is stated by the most accre- 
dited historians of Iceland, that the Irish were the first people 
who visited the country. But the author discovered no vestige that 
could lead to this opinion, unless in the construction of the hovels of 
the people ; and even these answered more closely the descriptions 
given of those to be seen in the Hebrides. 

A journey to the Geysers or boiling springs of Iceland was of 
course a principal object with Mr. Barrow ; and when speaking of 
this journey, we have to note a singular sort of food given by the 
peasants to their horses in winter. This consists of fishes’ heads 
and bones hashed up with a little hay, and boiled altogether in 
water. There is no such thing, we learn, in the whole island, as a 
wheel carriage, nor even a wheelbarrow, and indeed if there were, 
they would be useless, as there is nothing in the shape of a road on 
which they could move. The paths are either over beds of lava 
so rugged that’ the horses are obliged to pick their way, or over 
boggy ground, where, if left to themselves, they are remarkably 
skilful in traversing, avoiding sagaciously those places into which 
they might sink up to the belly. In some parts the way resembles 
a deep rut, formed by the cracking or disruption of a stream of 
lava, where the rider may put his feet on the two sides. Our 
readers may be curious to learn what sort of buildings the Iceland 
country churches are, and the use to which they are sometimes 
put. At the close of a day’s journey towards the boiling springs, 
the author and his companions lodged for a night in one of these 
structures—for in the few huts that surrounded it, and even in the 
clergyman’s mansion, travellers had no chance to find accommo- 
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dation ; so that the church, of which the following is a description, 
is usually resorted to by strangers. 


“ As this building, consecrated to religious purposes, was altogether 
different from any I had before seen, curiosity led me to take its dimen- 
sions: the extreme length was twenty-three feet, but of this eight feet 
were devoted to the altar, which was divided off by a partition stretch- 
ing ages the church, and against which was placed the pulpit. Over 
the pu ‘pit were the following Latin inscriptions— 


‘ Scio opera tua.’ 
‘ Habenti dabitur.’ 


A small wooden chest or cupboard, placed between two very small square 
windows at the end of the building, not larger than a common-sized 
pane of glass, constituted the communion-table, over which was a mi- 
serable representation of the Lord’s Supper, painted on wood, and ap- 
parently of great antiquity. The width of the church was ten feet, 
and the height of the walts about six feet. ‘These were wainscoted, and 
from them large wooden beams stretched across from side to side. On 
these beams were placed in great disorder a quantity of old bibles, 
psalters, and fragments of dusty manuscripts. The interior of the roof, 
the rafters of which rested on the walls, was also lined with wood. On 
the right of the door as we entered, and under which we were 
obliged to stoop considerably, we remarked two or three bells suspended 
from the beams within reach. Four or five benches with backs to 
them, so crowded together, as almost to touch one another, were placed 
on each side the aisle, a narrow passage being left between them. There 
were, also some benches placed against the wainscoted walls, round that 

part which formed the altar. The accommodation was said to be suffi- 
' cient for forty people ; but I am quite at a loss to imagine how they could 
all find seats, or even room to stand. It is not however often if ever, 
that the church is so crowded, as the number of inhabitants living in the 
immediate neighbourhood is very small—not above twelve or fourteen 
families in the whole parish.”—pp. 143, 144. 

The poverty and destitution even of the clergy is lamentable. It 
would appear that of the three hundred that are on the island, two 
hundred know not what spirituous liquors are ; a milk diet and a little 
coffee is the food to which their stomachs are almost alone accus- 
tomed. The parsonage-houses, and those of the peasantry that 
have more apartments than one, are composed of a low range of 
turf-roofed huts, every room having its separate roof, and being an 
additional and united hut. Mr. Barrow had an opportunity of 
seeing the people proceeding to church on a Sabbath, and we may 
presume that they are generally devout, since they make long 
journeys to attend divine service, though the roads be any thing but 
tempting. 

The Geysers have been described fully by former travellers, but 
as forty-five years have elapsed since the last good account, the 
author did right in going over the same ground, were it only, as he 
says, for the sake of examining whether any and what changes may 
have taken place in the course of that period. On having reached 
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the plain of these boiling fountains, smoke and steam were beheld 
rising on all hands; boiling springs and bogs of heated mud were 
to be found every where. ‘This extraordinary piece of ground, 
which does not exceed twelve acres, seemed to be shaking and 
trembling under the travellers ; and issuing from below, a sort of 
murmuring or rumbling noise not unlike that of distant thunder 
was heard. In some places there were detached jets throwing up 
steam mixed with water; in others, several smaller ones grouped 


together, emitted steam only. We extract the description of one 
of these springs. 


“ The Great Geyser, as I have said, is situated on a mound which 
rises considerably above the general surface of the plain, and slopes on 
all sides to the distance of a hundred feet or thereabouts from the bor- 
ders of the large basin on its summit; and in the centre of this basin, 
forming as it were a gigantic funnel, there is a pipe or tube up which 
the boiling water rises and the eruptions burst forth. The basin or bowl 
of this funnel is from four to five feet deep, sloping a little, like a saucer, 
towards the central tube. Into this basin the water had flowed to within 
a foot and a half of the brim when we visited it; and, as it was gradually 
rising, we remained on the spot till it overflowed, which we were told 
was a certain sign of an eruption being about to take place; the more 
certain, as a bubbling or buviling up of the water was observed over the 
mouth of the tube at the same time. ‘The temperature of the water in 
the basin at this period, as far as I could reach to plunge in the ther- 
mometer, was from 180 deg. to 190 deg. of Fahrenheit. 

« After anxiously waiting a considerable time, instead of that grand 
burst we had expected to take place, to our great mortification the 
water began gradually to subside, and did not cease to diminish till the 
basin was left quite dry. I had now, however, an opportunity of taking 
the dimensions of the basin and its pipe, the former of which was 
found from actual measurement to be fifty-six feet in the greatest dia- 
meter, and fifty-two feet in the narrowest, and the greatest depth about 
four feet. The shaft or tube in the middle, at the upper and shelving 
part, was found to be 184 feet one way, and 16 feet the other; but it 
narrows considerably at a little distance fromthe mouth, and appears to 
be not more than ten or twelve feet in diameter. 

‘“ T measured its depth on two sides: on one I found it to be sixty- 
seven feet, and on the other a little more than seventy. The sides of 
the tube are smoothly polished, probably by the constant friction of the 
water, which is also the case with the floor of the basin, whose surface is 
perfectly smooth and even, and has the appearance, in parts, of agate, 
and is so hard that I was unable to detach a single piece with a hammer. 
It is difficult to imagine in what manner this capacious tube, perfectly 
perpendicular, has first been shaped, and equally so how the smooth 
crust with which it is lined has been laid on—whether at once, or b 
successive depositions of the laminz of siliceous matter. The lining of 
the basin or bowl would appear to be of more easy explanation: the 
water remaining therein quiescent may deposit its silica undisturbed, 
but in the pipe of the tunnel it is always bubbling or boiling, sometimes 
higher, sometimes lower, or exploding steam and water. But after all, 
that which is the most difficult to comprehend is this—that the water of 
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the Geyser is perfectly clear, and gives no deposite without the appli- 
cation of chemical tests, and then only in the smallest possible quantity: it 
may be kept for years in bottles, without depositing the least sediment.” 


pp. 177—179. 


The author supposes that this deposit is from the condensed 
steam or vapour. ‘The silicious incrustations extend to the whole 
distance down the slope of the mound around the brim, and several 
yards below. They consist of little tufts resembling the heads of 
cauliflowers. They are of a delicate texture, and not to be re- 
moved in a perfect state and without damaging the minute crystal- 
line efflorescence with which they are beautifully covered. 

“ Every sort of adventitious fragment, whether of pieces of wood, 
bones or horns of animals, were here found in a silicified state, and 
among other things, by the edge of the stream, I met with a piece of 
printed paper which, with the letters perfectly legible, exhibited a thin 
plate of transparent silex, giving it the appearance of a child’s horn- 
book, but the moment it was removed it fell in pieces. Previous to our 
departure, the Governor had shown to me a worsted stocking which, by 
laying on the banks of this streamlet about six months, had been com- 
pletely converted into stone, as had also a blue handkerchief, which ex- 
hibited all the cheques and colours of the original; and these were solid 
enough to bear handling, and as hard as silex itself. I must observe, 
however, that these streams are lined with a white siliceous stone of a 
close compact texture, resembling pure white marble, which continues 
down to their junction with the Huit-aa. 

‘ ‘We had shot some plovers and curlews on our way to this place, 
which we ordered tu be boiled in the basin of the Great Geyser, and they 
were sufficiently cooked in the space of twenty minutes, the temperature 
of the water continuing to vary from 180 deg. to 190 deg. of Fahren- 
heit. The steam arising from this as well as all the Geysers is sensibly, 
but not very strongly, impregnated with the smell of sulphur; and our 
guides told us the birds would taste of it so strongly, as not to be eatable: 
but whether our appetites were sharp, or our senses dull, we did not 
by any means find this to be the case, nor could we perceive the slightest 
taste of sulphur. At this time, however, I filled a bottle with the beau- 
tiful clear water of the Geyser, which at the moment certainly had a 
strong smell of sulphur; but though firmly corked on the spot, it had 
lost it altogether on my arrival in England, nor was there the least de- 
posite either of that or of any other substance whatever, when submit- 
ted to chemical tests. 

‘“ The circumstance that now attracted our attention, was that of 
observing our guides digging up and throwing into the orifice large 
masses of peat or turf. The guides seemed to think that, by such pro- 
vocation, they might succeed in bringing on an eruption; and as this 
was a wished-for event, we all lent our assistance in heaving in turf 
and peat in large quantities; and sure enough the boiling fluid, as if 
filled with rage and indignation at such treatment, burst forth almost in- 
stantaneously, and without giving the least notice, with a most violent 
eruption, heaving up a column of mud and water with fragments of 
peat, as black as ink, to the height of sixty or seventy feet, and conti- 
nuing to do so fur eight or ten minutes, when it subsided, and all the 
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water sunk into the shaft, where it remained in a tranquil state at its 
former depth. The masses of turf had been completely shattered to 
atoms, and dissolved as it were in the water, which did not recover the 
usual transparency of the geyser waters when it ceased: the fragments 
of turf in descending fell back into the shaft.”—pp. 182—188. 


Mr. Barrow did not ascend Mount Hecla, nor do we see that 
there could be much wisdom in clambering toilsomely up a moun- 
tain buried in snow, and generally enveloped in mist. ‘The infor- 
mation that particularly interests us, which he has furnished, besides 
what regards the extraordinary physical phenomena resulting from 
subterranean fire, belongs to the consideration of the character and 
condition of the people; and to the portion of the volume chiefly 
devoted to these, we now call the attention of our readers. 

The only school of any kind in the whole island was visited by 
Mr. Barrow. But it was vacation time, when all the scholars go 
to their respective homes, where they are useful in assisting their 
parents in their summer work, not disdaining to undertake any 
manual labour for which they are fitted. The academical establish- 
ment is not exactly on the same scale, or in its management of 
the same style, with Cambridge or Oxford, yet doubtless it is a 
venerable and learned institution in the eyes of the Icelanders. We 
give the author’s account of it. 


‘The sleeping-room might have been mistaken for a menagerie. 
There were wooden recesses on either side of it (filled with hay and 
straw and some dirty bedding), each having a sliding door which com- 
pletely shuts up the berth. 1 was astonished, and heard with disgust that 
each of these cribs or berths is occupied by two boys, and that till recently 
each bed-place contained three young men. This may be thought 
lightly of in Iceland, as I believe it is in Norway, but to us it appears 
a barbarous practice. 

‘‘ The number of scholars is forty. Before the Sees of Skalholt and 
Hoolum were united in one, in the year 1797, by order of the Danish 
Government, Skalholt reckoned forty scholars and Hoolum thirty-four, 
and landed property was appropriated for the support of these institu- 
tions, sufficient for their maintenance, and the pay of their instructors. 
At the union of the sees, the united schools were transferred to Reiki- 
avik, the very worst place that could have been chosen on every ac- 
count, as it was shortly found to be; and in consequence they were re- 
moved to Bessestad, where there was a good house that had formerly 
been the residence of the Governors of Iceland, and close tu it the best 
church in the island. There are three masters: the one, Professor of 
Theology, instructs the pupils in Hebrew and Greek, as far as the Greek 
Testament and Xenophon; the second is the Lecturer, and instructs the 
pupils in the Latin language, in history, mathematics, and arithmetic; 
and the third, in the Danish, Norwegian, German, and Icelandic lan- 
guages. They are all but poorly paid; that is to say, according to our 
ideas of the nature of their situation and the value of money; but this 
is not by any means a fair criterion of judging. Their attendance is 
constant from October to May, the intermediate months being the time 
of vacation, when the students go to their several homes. The funds 
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appropriated for the school are said to be sufficient to pay the teachers: 
and to afford board, books, and clothing to the scholars gratis. 

“ According to the official statement procured by Dr. Hooker, the 
Bishop of Iceland draws about 1800 dollars, or 360/. a-year from the 
school funds; the lecturer on theology 600 dollars, or 120/. a-year; and 
the inspector or steward, whom I have called the housekeeper, about 220 
dollars, or 44/, a-year, and receives for each of the forty scholars 60 dol- 
lars a-year, or 480/. in the whole for their subsistence; and the two assist- 
ants 300 dollars, or 60/, a-year each. 

“ The admission to this school is professedly confined to such as 
have made a certain progress, tosuch as have been confirmed, and to 
such as produce good certificates from the clergyman of the parishes to 
which they respectively belong; and at the period when they have 
finished their education, they are strictly examined in presence of the 
bishop, and those who are found qualified receive a dimissus from the 
heads of the college, which entitles them, on vacancies occurring in the 
church, to receive holy orders. The clergy, however, are not exclusively, 
taken from this school: the sons of clergymen and of the peasantry are 
frequently educated at home, and if they can pass the requisite examina- 
tion before the bishop, they too are equally eligible for the church.”— 
pp. 228—231. 


It would appear, indeed, that private education at home is more 
esteemed by the people, where the morals of youth are less likely 
to be corrupted than at a place where a number of young men are 
thrown together. One does not well see how the same sort of 
learning is to be found in private; but the clergyman of the parish 
assists, and it is also stated that numbers of the peasantry as well 
as the clergy are well versed in the classics, particularly in Latin, 
which they write fluently. ‘To the credit of the College it 1s men- 
tioned, that some of the best and most learned works in Iceland 
have issued thence, and that five volumes in Danish and Latin 
have just been completed and published by “ The Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen,” the work of the Lecturer 
at the College ; which contains historical treatises relating to events 
that occurred out of Iceland, and more particularly to the exploits 
of the Danes in England, from the middle of the tenth to the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth centuries—an obscure period of English 
history certainly. Both the peasantry and the priests are a simple 
minded, innocent, and virtuous people, and are generally well 
versed in religious and historical works, as also in the ancient my- 
thology and traditions handed down in the Sagas and the Eddas, 
composed mostly in short verses, and easily retained in the memory. 
Some few who can afford it send their sons to study at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. The clergy of Iceland officiate in one sort of 
work that would be thought toilsome and degrading to the priest- 
hood in England, or any where else. 

“ The clergy almost universally submit to every species of drudgery 
from necessity: their incomes are too small to allow them to hire and 
feed labourers, and nothing is more common than to find the parish 
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priest in a coarse woollen jacket and trowsers, or skin boots, digging 
peat, mowing grass, and assisting in all the operations of hay-making. 
They are all blacksmiths also from necessity, and the best shoers of horses 
on the island. The feet of an Iceland horse would be cut to pieces over 
the sharp rock and lava, if not well shod. The great resort of the pea- 
santry is the church, and should any of the numerous horses have lost a 
shoe, or be likely to do so, the priest puts on his apron, lights his little 
charcoal fire in his smithy (one of which is always attached to every par- 
sonage), and sets the animal on his legs again; and here again he has a 
laborious task to perform in procuring his charcval. Whatever the dis- 
tance may be to the nearest thicket of dwarf-birch, he must go thither 
to burn the wood, and to bring it home when charred across his horse's 
back. 

“ This mode of life, however, may not be considered as altogether 
consistent with the character of him who is entrusted wath the religious 
instruction of his humble parishioners. Sir George Mackenzie says, 
that the minister of Gardé, styled the Provost of Goldbringé Syssel, 
and superintendent of all the ecclesiastical concerns of that district, was 
so poor that, to use his own words— knowing his poverty, we were not 
surprised that this dignitary of the church exhibited in his person and 
habiliments a figure, the description of which we shall spare our readers, 
that they may not partake the pain inspired by the most squalid indi- 
gence ina clerical garb.’ Yet this poor man had a considerable collec- 
tion of books, and among others, translations of some of the works of 
Pope and Young’s Night Thoughts! ‘Their condition may however 
have, and probably has a beneficial effect. What an example may it not 
afford for the poor peasantry to be contented with their lot, many of 
whom, indeed, are in far better circumstances than those of their pastor ! 
But whether this equality of drudgery and of external habiliments be 
favourable to the propagation of religion, morality, and of that respect 
which is due to the sacred character of the pastor, is not for me to offer 
an opinion; but, taking the whole island, there is little doubt that the 
pastor and his flock are nearly on an equality as to worldly concerns. 
None of them can be considered as wealthy, but all of them appear to be 
contented with their lot: poverty, indeed, may truly be said to be the 
general condition of the Icelandic inhabitants. Never was anything 
more true, as regards Iceland, than what the poet has applied to another 
and very different country :— 

‘ Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 


Sees no conspicuous palace rear its head, 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed.’ 


Mr. Barrow had’ some grounds to believe that there is not a 
beggar in all Iceland ; the want of money in the island will partly 
account for this. Yet, poor as the people are, and bleak and frigid 
as the island is, when in a foreign country, the Icelanders, like the 
Swiss, sigh and repine after home. Their native situation and 
habits strengthen the ties of domestic life, and are turned to the 
advantage of the mind. Their winter nights are so long, that they 
have ample time for improving upon what they learnt in youth. 
They then recite to one another the deeds and descent of their 
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forefathers. Our author asks, what inducement there can be for 
these islanders wasting their days and nights, as numbers do, in 
laborious studies ? The pure love of literature and science no doubt 
prompts them to such occupations, and the conscious elevation and 
refinement of mind that results, is their reward. But will not the love 
of fame have its influence in Iceland as well as elsewhere ? Where 
learning is so much revered, and where the people and priesthood 
are otherwise so much on a level as to external comforts, there is 
no other peculiarity by which a man can command that respect and 
admiration which are exciting and exalting motives. It has been 
said that the present state of Icelandic literature shows that it is on 
the decline ; but we presume the author is right when he supposes 
that it has rather changed its character and become more widely 
diffused. Instead of those historical romances, the Eddas and 
Sagas, being the species of composition which occupy the clergy in 
making or transcribing—the history and literature of the more re- 
fined nations of Europé now form a part of their studies, together 
with the registration of events, and the digesting into annals and 
chronicles what passes in Iceland, and other parts of the world. An 
example is quoted by Mr. Barrow, as a proof of what has been said 


respecting the triumph of literary pursuits over pinching penury, 
that is affecting. 


‘*« It is the case of an Icelandic clergyman of the name of Jonas Thor- 
lakson, the parish priest of Backa. ‘This venerable pastor, when nearly 
seventy years of age, had just completed a translation of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost into his native tongue, having previously translated Pope’s Essay on 
Man. Three of the first books only of the Paradise Lost were printed by 
the Icelandic Literary Society, when it was dissolved in 1796, and to print 
the rest at his own expense was altogether out of the question, as we are 
told that the whole of his annual income, from the united parishes of Begisa, 
and Backa, did not exceed thirty rix-dollars, or 6/. sterling, out of which 
he had to pay an assistant nearly half. This must of course mean the pit- 
tance given by the Crown, his parishioners and his glebe making up the 
rest. In allusion to his poverty, he thus expresses himself in Icelandic 
verse :—‘ Ever since I came into this world I have been wedded to Po- 
verty, who has now hugged me to her bosom these seventy winters, all 
but two ; and whether we shall ever be separated here below is only known 
to Him who joined us together.’ 

«‘ T cannot omit the account which Mr. Henderson gives of a visit to the 
dwelling of this venerable man at Begisa, particularly as it ultimately led 
to the means of alleviating the ills of poverty, when age and infirmity most 
required their aid. 

‘« « Like most of his brethren, at this season of the year, we found him 
in the meadow assisting his people in hay-making. On hearing of our ar- 
rival, he made all the haste home which his age and infirmity would allow, 
and bidding us welcome to his lowly abode, he ushered us into his humble 
apartment, where he translated my countrymen into Icelandic. 

«« « The door is not quite four feet in height, and the room may be about 
eight feet in length by six in breadth. At the inner end is the poet’s bed, 
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and close to the door, over against a small window not exceeding two feet 
square, is a table where he commits to paper the effusions of his muse. On 
my telling him that my countrymen would not have forgiven me, nor could 
I have forgiven myself, had I passed through this part of the island without 
paying him a visit, he replied that the translation of Milton had yielded 
him many a pleasant hour, and often given him occasion to think of 
England.’ 


«‘ This description of the deplorable condition of so superior a genius as 
Thorlakson, unquestionably was, being fully corroborated by inquiries 
made of Mr. Bourke, then Danish minister at the court of London, was not 
unheeded by our countrymen. At the instigation of one of the most active 
members of that liberal, humane, and highly beneficent Society known as 
the ‘ Literary Fund, the case was immediately taken up, and having, as 
the committee state, ‘ discovered the venerable bard of Iceland where he 
patiently reclined beneath the shed of poverty,’ they at once resolved, to 
use their own words, ‘to give transient affluence to the bard, who shi- 
vered near the arctic circle, and, under the hovel of poverty, had erected 
with the magic of his mind a temple to the sacred muse.’ In June, 1819, 
he signed a receipt for the money, as he writes therein, ‘ signed with my 
own hand,’ being then, as may be inferred from his own account to Mr. 
Henderson, in the seventy-third year of his age. The contribution was 30/. 
—equal to five years’ income of his miserable pittance ; but he did not long 
survive this act of benevolence, as it is stated, in a short view ‘ Of the 
Origin, Progress, and Operations of the Society,’ dated 3rd March, 1821, 
that ‘ the poet of Iceland is now in his grave; but it is satisfactory to 
know that the attention, in this instance, of a foreign and remote society 
to his genius and his fortunes, was highly gratifying to his feelings, 
and contributed not immaterially to the comfort of his concluding days.’ 
He wrote a letter in very elegant Latin, expressing his heartfelt gratitude 
fur the kindness and generosity of the Society, so accordant with the cha- 
racter of the British nation, and accompanied it with a MS. copy of his 
translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost into the Icelandic language ; but the 
letter is not now to be found, being taken away probably by one of the 
members who particularly interested himself in the case, and who is since 
dead.”’—pp. 245—248. 


Mr. Barrow was requested, on his departure from England, by 
one of the members of the Statistical Society, to obtain detailed 
answers to certain queries intrusted to him; and although his op- 
portunities were not so full as he could have wished them to be, for 
collecting accurate information on several points, what he has pre- 
sented he has every reason to believe may be relied on. This 
information was derived from a gentleman, a Danish merchant of 
high respectability and sound judgment, who had been resident on 
the island for a great number of years. We shall introduce con- 
siderable portions of this interesting statistical account into our 
pages, furnishing, as it does, some striking facts and lessons. 

“ @. What are the tenures of estates? 


“ A, Generally for life, on paying about 5 per cent. of the value of the 
estate, besides an annual payment for the cattle belonging to the estate, 
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which in general are few in number, for the tenant commonly is the 
owner of the greater part of the live stock. 

' * Obs.—This requires some explanation. Estates are held of the crown, 
or in fee-simple; but there is no such thing as entailed estates, they being 
generally sold at the death of the proprietor, and the produce divided 
among the children; unless some one of them can purchase the estate, by 
paying each his share of the property. ‘The crown lands and many others 
are let to farmers on what may almost be called perpetual leases. The 
rent of a farm is paid in two parts—the land-rent, which is fixed by an 
old valuation which it has not been found necessary to alter,—and a rent 
for a fixed number of cattle which it is calculated the farm is able to 
support; and these are transferred from one tenant to another, each suc- 
ceeding one to take them, and to leave the same number on quitting the 
farm. But this is not to prevent a farmer from keeping as much stock as 
he can maintain, without paying any additional rent. The rent of both is 
paid, according to agreement, in money, wool, tallow, butter, &c.; the 
tenant is for life, provided he does not injure the farm, but he may quit 
whenever he pleases, on giving six months’ notice. 

“From the Landnama book of 1695, which Von Troil had in his pos- 
session, the proportion of estates belonging to the crown, the church, and 
the freeholds, were as 718, 640, and 1847, since which many of the two 
former have been sold, and the number of the latter fully doubled. The 
estimated number of farms, including freeholds, were then 4058: they 
are now supposed to be above 6000. 

* Q. Does the crown claim any superiority ? 

“ A, The crown claims superiority in very few instances only, which 
superiority is called Forstrands-Rettighed: 

“ Q. What are the laws of descent ? 

“A. The same as in Norway. 

* Obs.—The law of descent in Norway excludes primogeniture. Ifa 
person dies intestate, the property is sold or valued, and divided among 
the children, so as to give equal shares to the sons, and half shares to 
daughters; and where wills exist, they seldom deviate from this rule. If 
any one of the brothers can pay the shares to his brothers and sisters, it 
is generally arranged that the freehold estate should be made over to him, 
in order to retain it in the family.”—pp. 271—281. 


The size of estates is estimated by a certain number of cattle 
which they can feed. In the interior, a middling extent is such as 
can feed six cows, eighty sheep, and eight horses, of the value of 
300 to 400 specie dollars. They are cultivated by owners and 
tenants. Rents are paid in produce—on the coast in fish ; in the 
interior, in butter, sheep, &c. &c., according to an annual tax ; 
partly likewise in money. Serfs do not exist. Persons in easy 
circumstances generally employ one or more labourers. The 
ordinary ages of marriages are with the men from twenty-four to 
thirty-two ; with the women from nineteen to thirty. 


* Obs.—The authority given to the clergy, by law, not to marry a 
woman unless she can read and write, would appear to be an admirable 
one, and will explain why the peasantry of Iceland are so much better 
informed than those uf any other nation of Europe. It is from the 
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mother that the child learns the first rudiments of education, and receives 
a taste for reading; and a well-educated mother cannot fail to instil into 
her young offspring the principles of religion and morality. I am in- 
formed by Mr. Broder Knudtzon, that the clergy of Norway have the 
same authority to refuse confirmation to those who cannot read and 
write, as well as answer certain questions regarding religion. 

“ Q. What is the ordinary fertility of marriages ? 

“ A, From four to six; sometimes more. 

“ Q. What is the gross amount of population ? 

« A, About 53,000. : 

“ Obs.—This is but a scanty population for so extensive an island, 
whose surface is to that of Ireland as 1 to 14, or thereabouts; but that 
surface, it is true, from its nature, and the nature of the climate, is 
perhaps as unfavourable as any that exists within the limits of the two 
Arctic circles. The extremes of the northern latitudes are 63 deg. 
24 min., and 66 deg. 33 min.; and of western longitude 13 deg. 28 min., 
and 24 deg. 31 min., and deducting the areas of the numerous fiords, by 
which it is intersected pretty much in the same manner as Norway, the 
square contents of the land is about 37,388 statute miles; but, as I was 
assured, one third part is the very least that could be assumed as wholly 
useless to the inhabitants. The centre of the island, being nothing but 
yokuls or snowy mountains, is said to be fully equal to that extent; so 
that the inhabited part cannot be reckoned at more than 25,000 square 
miles; and the population on each square mile will not exceed 2 1-10th 
persons. This fact alone will suffice to show to what inconveniences the 
inhabitants must be subject in such a country where there are no roads, 
and over which it is utterly impracticable to attempt to stir in the winter 
months while the snow is on the ground. 

‘** Q. What is the annual number of deaths ? 


“ 4. For the last three vears the number of deaths has been from 
1100 to 1400.”’—pp. 284—286. 


In the year 1832, there were 1126 more births than deaths ; of 
these births, 383 were illegitimate—a large proportion for so sober 
and sedate a people. The manner in which they live huddled 
together serves to account for the fact. ‘The whole population is 
either employed in feeding cattle, or fishing, or both ; the number 
of those who breed cattle, to those who mostly live by the other 
mode, is as three to one nearly. _ 

" Q. What employments exist for labourers independent of agricul- 
ure : 

“ 4A. Other employments than those of breeding cattle and fishing do 
not exist; nor is there any other class of people or townsmen, save the 
small numbers of tradespeople in Reikiavik and other trading establish- 
ments. 

** Obs.—There are no mauufactures of any kind carried on as a trade. 
Every branch of industry is domestic, and confined chiefly to articles of 
clothing—wadmal or coarse cloth, gloves, mittens, and stockings. The 
peasantry are generally ingenious: they make such pieces of furniture 
as their simple cottages require; some aspire to make trinkets of silver, 
snuff-boxes, and some other articles of the walrus tusks ; they also forge 
implements of iron. But Iceland is scantily supplied with metals; ves- 
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tiges of iron are abundant, but if worth extracting the metal, they have 
neither wood nor coal to do so—in fact, the only mineral they extract 
from the earth is a little sulphur from the mines of Krusivik, which is 
scarcely worth the labour of preparing it. Iceland consists strictly of a 
pastoral and fishing population.”’—pp. 287, 288. 


Wool, knitted stockings, mittens, or gloves without fingers, fish 
&c. are exported in considerable quantities. There is one phy- 
sician, and six district surgeons in the island ; four hospitals for 
invalid lepers, of whom there are generally not more than three or 
four for each, the sick and poor being almost wholly supported by 
their own families. The taxes are moderate, and may be said to 


be directly upon property, every one paying according to his cir- 
cumstances, whether he be possessed of land, stock, or money. 
After certain deductions, the taxes are divided between the public 
revenue, the clergy, the churches, and a small portion applied to 
the maintenance of the poor. Milk, fish, both fresh and dried, 
meat, bread made of imported corn, cabbages and potatoes, though 
of an inferior size generally, game, and Iceland moss, which is used 
for porridge in some parts of the island, are the articles of diet 
peculiar to Iceland. 


« Q. Are spirits much used—their effect ? 

«* 4, Of late years brandy has been much cheaper than formerly, and 
consequently the sale has considerably increased, so that about 1000 bar- 
rels have been imported, which makes something more than two bottles 
per annum for each individual. The effects of the increased consump- 
tion of brandy can be attended with no salutary results, which, how- 
ever, be they good or bad, will not be apparent to their whole extent till 
after the lapse of some years. 

“« Q. Are epidemics frequent ? 

« 4, Epidemics are not very frequent. 

“ Q. The state of crime, of punishment, of morals, of education in Ice- 
land ? 

« 4, Crimes are rare; small thefts, especially of sheep, are the most 
frequent; but the high tribunal of the country has seldom to decide more 
than six or eight cases per annum, private as well as public. The whip 
is the only punishment applied in this country, excepting fines. Those 
who are punished with hard labour are sent to Copenhagen. Education 
is altogether domestic; every head of a family teaches his children gene- 
rally to read and write, and the precepts of religion according to the reli- 
gious books prescribed by law. 

‘© Obs.—The gentle and peaceable disposition of the natives, their 
moral and religious education and sober habits, act as preventives of 
crimes of a flagrant kind, so that capital punishment, which is confined 
to murder, has not occurred for many years. The last instance of one 
condemned to die, was of a peasant for the murder of his wife, when no 
one in the island could be prevailed on to perform the office of execu- 
tioner, and it was necessary to send the criminal over to Norway, to 
undergo the sentence of the law. No Icelander, unless for the accusation 
of a crime that would, if proved, incur capital punishment or imprison- 
ment for life, can be kept in confinement before the time of his trial—in- 
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deed, so infrequent are crimes of any kind, that the governor told us 
the courts of law at Reikiavik had little or nothing to do.”—pp. 304, 305. 


Whilst Mr. Barrow was in Iceland, the Prince of Denmark was 
there also on a tour. 


« The prince is a young man, as I should think about twenty-six years 
of age, of easy and affable manners, a suavity of address, an inquisitive 
turn, calculated to invite rather than repel familiar conversation. 
Free from any appearance of hauteur or reserve himself, he soon puts 
others at their ease in his presence. His figure is of the middle size, 
and in good proportion; his countenance not such as would generally 
be called handsome, but agreeable, and marked with intelligence; and 
if he should, unfortunately for himself, not be considered, which I 
sincerely hope he may be, as— 

‘ The expectancy and rose of the fair state,’ 


and if he be not precisely such a copy of that Prince of Denmark, 
whose portrait our immortal bard has drawn, and whom we have 
been in the habit of admiring, as— 


‘The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers,’ 
he was yet what, in common parlance, we should call a fine young 
man. It was not from a single interview that I formed my idea of 
the character of this prince. We saw a great deal of him in the 
short stay we made on the island, and found him always, and on all 
occasions, the same: always civil, agreeable in conversation, and stu- 
dious to oblige. His suite consisted of two lieutenants of the navy, 
as aides-de-camp; their names Irminger and Pencillius, two remark- 
ably fine young officers, both of whom spoke English, the former 
perfectly; a physician, and a painter of the name of Klose, a_.German. 

“ On my introduction to the prince, he immediately said that we 
were old acquaintances; and on my expressing some doubt, he said, 
Yes, at Geneva; he repeated the same thing at a future interview. It 
was not for me to contradict him, though I could not call to my recol- 
lection having fallen in with him there, or anywhere else, although I 
certainly was at Geneva at the time he mentioned. He told us that, 
while in the north of the island, they had been very fortunate in the 
weather, which was constantly fine and pleasant; but as they approached 
the south, it became bad, with frequent rain, of which little or none had 
fallen in the northern districts. 


“ T ought to state that the whole conduct of the prince gave great 
satisfaction to the resident merchants and the settled inhabitants of Rei- 
kiavik: he never once complained of his banishment, nor, of course, 
did any one presume to hint at a wish to know the cause of it; but he 
once observed to his countrymen, that he supposed he owed his visit to 
Iceland to his having spoken his mind too freely at court. The inhabi- 
tants, previous to his northern tour, had given him a public ball, at 
which he made himself very agreeable, and danced a great deal, parti- 
cularly with the belle of Reikiavik, the shoemaker’s daughter, who was 
reckoned a great beauty, and to whom he was very attentive. 

“ It isto be hoped that this visit of the prince will have the good effect 
of being attended with benefit to those who, in all probability, will be- 
come his future subjects—indeed, I am confident he will neither forget 
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nor neglectthem. A small addition to the public expenditure of Den. 
mark might be made an important boon to these poor people, and above 
all to the clergy, whose lamentable condition he must have witnessed on 
his travels. An additionof ten pounds a-year to each of their miserable 
stipends, which would not entail an increase of three thousand pounds— 
nay, even half that sum—would bring down the blessings of the whole 
community on his head. It would not appear that he is much out of 
favour at home, for | perceive, by the papers, that he has returned, and 
is appointed to the command of the fortress and town of Fredericia, on 
the eastern coast of Jutland, opposite to Zealand.” —pp. 307—315. 


On closing Mr. Barrow’s volume, we have again to express the 
gratification we have experienced from its interesting, sensible, and 
kindly contents, and our hope, that ere long we shall again meet 
with him, enlarging and embellishing the department of knowledge 
and literature he has chosen to cultivate, and for which he is so 
admirably adapted, as our extracts prove him tobe. We have ob- 
served one peculiarity in his manner, that gives character to his 
writing, which our readers may not detect from the portions we 
have quoted, so well as they would do by an uninterrupted exami- 
nation of this volume ; it is this, that no circumstance is too slight 
for his notice—that he speaks very frequently of perfect trifles, but 
that he does so with such feelings, and represents them in such 
colours, as neither to be tiresome, nor unsuccessful in finishing the 
picture intended to be presented. 





Art. X.—History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, illus- 


trated by original Documents. By Frepericx Von Ravume_r, London: 
John Murray. 1835. 


Tuis work is the result of inquiries conducted in the manuscript 
collections of the Paris Library, by a celebrated German historian. 
It consists of isolated passages extracted from writings and docu- 
ments generally unknown, connected with the most memorable 
passages of the history of the 16th and 17th centuries. Mr. Raumer 
of course translated these into his own language, that he might 
place at the disposal of his countrymen sources of historical in- 
formation not previously accessible to their researches ; and the 
present volumes are again a translation from his German work, 
excluding however all the extracts, the original of which are to be 
inspected at the cost of a visit to our own Museum. It is obvious, 
that the task which the German translator imposed upon himself 
was not one by which he can acquire great renown ; and yet, to all 
who are aware of his deep research and sound judgment, this work 
must be of great value, containing as it does much new information 
in illustration of the history of periods, countries, and persons, that 
have become famous in the annals of modern Europe. 

The isolated nature of the passages extracted, rendered it incon- 
venient to reduce them into a connected history ; they have there- 
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fore been distributed into a series of letters, each embracing, as 
much as possible, portions which are naturally united, though not 
always in the order prescribed by the matter. Each letter therefore 
treats of a fragment of historical materials, the whole prs a 
richly filled storehouse for reference ; and though composed of dis- 
jointed events and narratives, they abound from beginning to end 
with highly interesting reading. The literary world will doubtless 
be duly impressed with the feelings of gratitude that are due to 
Mr. Raumer for this bequest to it ; for as he himself says, to the 
man who (under the impossibility of discovering anything utterly 
unheard of in modern history) takes delight in individual trans- 
actions, and a more particular unfolding of divers occurrences, what 
is here communicated, in spite of its gaps and deficiencies, will have 
attractions. Had he attempted to weave these rich morsels into a 
regular continuous history of the 16th and 17th centuries, it is to 
be feared they would not have offered themselves in nearly such a 
forcible manner to our notice ; by being widely scattered and diluted, 
they might have been injured and lost. 

In calling the attention of our readers to the contents of these 
volumes, we must confine ourselves to a few only of the historical 
memorable passages that are here elucidated. In so doing, a field 
in some respects defined, and one that chiefly claims our attention, 
presents itself in the extracts that refer immediately to British 
events and characters. The second volume contains many letters 
possessing this peculiar interest, to which we now limit ourselves. 
Letter fiftieth treats of Wolsey and his secretaries, Stephen Gar- 
dener and Cromwell, Cardinal Pole, Anne of Cleves, and Catherine 
Howard. It is well known that the self-willed Henry VIII. became, 
after Cardinal Wolsey’s downfal, still more ungovernable. An 
anonymous French writer, then resident at the English court, has 
left a manuscript account, in which he speaks of the “ poor, over- 
weening, presumptuous cardinal, who thought that his power ex- 
ceeded that of any man;” yet he describes him to have been pos- 
sessed of prudence, liveliness of intellect, strength and ener 
enough to go to the bottom of all public affairs. In proof of his 
pride, it is related, that he caused himself to be served upon the 
knee by English lords, and allowed himself the use of haughty and 
contemptuous expressions towards foreign ambassadors. Of his 
two secretaries, Gardiner is said to have been well versed in civil 
and ecclesiastical law, as well as in the Scriptures, “ and in other 
respects, after the usual fashion of the English, arrogant and obsti- 
nate.” The French writer was told, that when Gardiner was sent 
to Rome to bring about a divorce of Henry from his wife Catherine, 
he had received from Wolsey a double commission, to pretend one 
thing and work for another, which instructions he betrayed to the 
king, and hence his majesty’s hatred of the cardinal. Cromwell 
again is represented, though of humble origin, having driven, as it 
is said, the trade of a tailor, to have showed himself brave and of 
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great heart. He refused stedfastly to bear witness against his 
master Wolsey, in defiance of menace ; and “ by this conduct he 
raised in the mind of the king the highest opinion of his fidelity ; 
and having taken Dr. Stephen Gardiner into his service, because 
he had betrayed the secrets of Wolsey, he did the same by Crom- 
well, because he had made no such discoveries.” He rose suddenly 
into high favour with the king, and the writer says he has seen him 
as familiar with Henry, as though he had been ofhis blood. The 
king’s marriage with Anne of Cleves was a main cause of the fall of 
Cromwell. Of two of the ladies who were the chosen objects of the 
bluff monarch’s fickle fancy, the following are interesting particu- 
lars, as given by Marillac the French ambassador. 


‘“* He writes, Jan. 5, 1540, to Francis I. :—On last Friday, Jan. 2, it was 
publicly proclaimed in London, that'all who loved the king should/come the 
next day to Greenwich, and meet Madam Anna of Cleves, who was to be 
their queen. The ambassadors were invited likewise to the banquet, which 
proceeded with the greatest solemnity, wonderful quietness, and without 
any confusion. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk went out five miles to 
meet her, and the king and the rest of the court as far as an appointed 
distance. Anne, dressed in the fashion of her country, was received very 
cordially by the king, and conducted into her richly adorned apartment. 
She is some thirty years of age, tall and strong, of moderate beauty, and 
of a very assured and resolute countenance. 

“ Marillac, in a letter to the Constable Montmorenci, adds :—Anne is 
not found so young nor so comely as all accounts had announced her to 
be. She is tall and of such steady deportment, that it is thought by un- 
derstanding and vivacity she will make up for a somewhat deficient allow- 
ance of beauty. She has brought with her from twelve to fifteen ladies, 
all of whom, in regard of external appearance, are yet inferior to herself, 


and are so clumsily and unbecomingly dressed that they would be thought 
hideous even if they were handsome. 


‘* Marillac relates of the subsequent well known occurrences :—Anne by 
no means opposes the divorce, which pleases the king the more, because, 
as is said, his new passion (amourette) is already with child. The other is 
now called shortly, Madam Anne of Cleves. She is any thing but low in 
spirits, occupies her time in every possible manner, and attires herself 
daily in new garments of wonderful pattern. All this indicates admirable 
prudence and dissimulation, or else excessive simplicity and stupidity. 

“The new Queen Catherine Howard, writes Marillac, Sept. 3d, is of 
moderate beauty, but of very attractive deportment, little and strong, of 
modest demeanour and mild countenance. The king is much in love with 
her, and more so than he has been with any of the others. She is dressed 
in the French fashion, as are all the ladies of this court.”—pp. 67—69. 


We learn from our indefatigable German explorer, that he found 
a description of England in the year 1551, drawn up by an eye- 
witness, the Florentine Petruccio Ubaldini. In speaking of the 
court of Edward VI. and the ceremonies observed, those connected 
with the king’s table are represented as having been truly laughable. 
The Florentine had seen “ for example, the princess Elizabeth drop 
on one knee five times before her brother, before she took her 
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place.” Neither was she allowed to sit under a canopy nor on a 
chair, but merely on a bench which is provided with a cushion. 
The young king is representedas loving to dress himself in red,white, 
and violet, and that no one but himself dared to wear a hat of the 
last named colour, and though falling far short of his father in 
respect of attire, as constantly having his garments embroidered 
with gold, silver and pearls. His royal appearance, grace, dignity, 
affability and liberality, are also attested. But what is said of the 
general features of the English character is more to our purpose ; 
from which it will be seen that the John Bull of the present day is 
no illegitimate offspring, nor such as will shame his ancestry of the 
16th century. One thing, it is important to notice, in reference to 
the passage we are going to quote, and this is, that he who drew 
up this account proves himself to have been a close observer and 
faithful delineator, so that in his testimony great reliance may be 
placed. Indeed, throughout these illustrations we have remarked 
a general accuracy and honesty, such as could be only expected 
from private and confidential communications, which are seldom 
designed to see the light. Their value in elucidating the history of 
the periods they refer to, is therefore manifestly great. 


“The Englanders universally spend their incomes. They eat often 
and sit full two, three, four hours at table, not so much for the purpose of 
continually eating, as for that of agreeable conversation with the ladies, 
without whose company no banquet takes place. They are disinclined to 
exertion, and sow so little that the produce barely suffices for subsistence ; 
by reason of which they eat little bread, but so much the more meat, which 
they have of all kinds and perfect quality. Puddings and cheeses are 
every where forthcoming, for numberless herds pasture day and night in 
the most fertile districts. There are no wolves, but many deer, wild boars, 
and other game. They are much addicted to the chase, and very hospi- 
table. 

«« The women in respect of beauty, grace, dress, and manners are no- 
thing inferior to the Siennese or the most esteemed classes of the sex in 
Italy. The lords have great tribes of servants ; a servant receives usually 
two suits of little value in the year, eight dollars and his board, or, instead 
of the latter, sixpence per day. The people in general are tolerably tall 
of stature, the nobles in great part little, which comes from the prevalent 
custom of marrying rich damsels under age. Men and women are fair 
skinned. To preserve or improve this natural complexion, the latter let 
blood twice or three times in the year, instead of painting themselves like 
the Italian women. 

‘“‘ The men are by nature obstinate, so that if any one be obliged to con- 
tradict them, it is necessary not to thrust at first but to shew them his 
reasons by degrees, which they then, by their good abilities, are quick to 
appreciate. Many not being aware of this feature in the English character 
have made a bad affair of it with people so suspicious. 

‘“‘ The inferior classes in the towns and a part of the peasantry are averse 
to foreigners, and think that no state in the world is worth any thing after 
their own; yet they are set right in such absurd notions by those who 
have better understanding and experience. It is, however, on this ac- 
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count not advisable for foreigners to travel about the country, because they 
are apt to enquire whether their countrymen are well or ill received in the 
traveller’s country. If, however, he have with him a royal pass, he js 
every where well received, and is, moreover, forwarded with the horses 


kept for the royal service, or is enabled in case of need to require horses 
from private persons.” —pp. 72, 73. 


The trial and execution of the Duke of Somerset, maternal 
uncle of the young king, and the character and death of the Duke 
of Northumberland, are treated of in their order. A sketch of 
Queen Mary and the Princess Elizabeth, in the year 1557, by an 
eye-witness, John Michele, is evidently by a careful hand, although 
he'takes for granted an allegation of which we have no proof, but 


which, in those distracted times, was the belief or the fiction of the 
Catholic party. 


‘© Mary Tudor is rather of little than middle stature, thin and delicately 
formed, lively eyes, short sighted, a strong, deep voice like that of a man, 
so that she is heard from a distance, extremely diligent in sewing, em- 
broidery, and other female labours, so finished and able a performer on the 
spinnet that professors are astonished. Her passions, public and domestic, 
often throw her into deep melancholy. She is vexed about her husband, 
her own barrenness, the state of religion, &c.; but, above all, about her 
sister Elizabeth, upon whom, as her successor, the eyes and minds of all 
are directed. And truly it must vex not only Mary, but every one else, 
that the bastard blood of one sentenced and punished as a public strumpet, 
should be destined one day, with greater fortune, to rule this realm 
instead of its true and legitimate line of princes. 

“« Elizabeth, now twenty-three years old, is a young woman who is con- 
sidered as not less remarkable for the graces of the mind than for those of 
the body, although it may be said that her countenance is rather pleasing 
than beautiful. In figure, she is tall, well shaped, her flesh well to look 
on, though tending to olive in complexion; fine eyes, and, above all, a 
beautiful hand, which she seeks to display. Her spirit and intellect are 
admirable, so that she has known how to conduct herself, displaying both 
in times of suspicion and peril. She surpasses the queen in knowledge of 
languages, for, besides knowing Latin, and Greek to a moderate extent, 
she understands Italian better than the queen, and takes so much pleasure 
in the latter language, that she will converse in no other tongue with 
natives of Italy. She is proud, and considers herself (although aware 
what sort of mother bore her) as no less or less worthy than the queen. 
Henry VIII. had set apart for her an annual income of 10,000 ducats. 
She would consume much more, and incur great debts, if she did not pur- 
posely, to avoid increasing the suspicions of the queen, limit her household 
and attendance ; for there is not a lord or gentleman in the realm who 
has not sought to place himself, or a brother or son in her service. So 
great is thus the affection and good will which is shewn her, by which, in 
one way or another, her expenses are increased, although she opposes her 
poverty to the proposed enlargements of her establishment, which crafty 
excuse, however, merely increases her party of hangers on, it being con- 
sidered not only unusual, but in the highest degree unbecoming, that a 
king’s daughter should be so hardly dealt with, and so ill maintained. 
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« She is to appearance at liberty in her country residence, twelve miles 
from London, in fact, however, surrounded with spies and shut in with 


guards, so that no one comes or goes, nothing is spoken or done without 
the queen’s knowledge.”—pp. 80—82. 


A surpassing interest belongs to a number of the letters that 
follow our last extract, for their contents present a great deal re- 
garding Elizabeth of England and Mary of Scotland, written by 
contemporary ambassadors in London and Edinburgh, as well as 
autograph letters of both queens, and other precious documents. 
And although there are therein no absolutely new or unheard of 
‘transactions or facts, they yet, as Mr. Raumer says, afford so 
many more accurate views, conclusions, and corrections, as to 
render them of singular value. It is, however, a tribute to the 
research and judgment of former historians, that these newly pub- 
lished documents not only do not present any positively new 
transactions, but that they do not overturn the general impression 
which our standard authorities have long ago established. The 
sagacity and duplicity of Elizabeth are merely more clearly dis- 
played, while the misfortunes and indiscretions (to use no stronger 
term) of Mary are more intensely brought home to our hearts. 

The first source of information which Mr. Raumer explores is the 
despatches of Monsieur de Foys, during the period of his residence 
as French ambassador in England and Scotland, in the years 
1564-5, and 6. When in England, he had received instructions 
from Catherine of Medicis to bring about, if possible, the marriage 
of Charles IX. with Elizabeth, or if this should fail, to favour the 
claims and wishes of Leicester, in order that no foreign and more 
powerful prince should become king of England. We cannot, of 
course, let one-tenth of what is here set down find way into our 
pages ; but we shall, within inverted commas, or by more length- 
ened extracts, on this and other stirring matters connected with 
England, during the reign of the maiden queen, introduce as much 
of the most striking passages as possible. ‘In England,” said 
the queen, “‘ there is none but the Earl of Arundel so disposable 
in marriage, and he is farther removed from the match, than the 
east from the west.” She excused herself as to Leicester, by say- 
ing, she could not suffer him as a companion or husband ; and as 
to Charles IX., “ My neighbour, Mary Stuart,” added the queen 
laughing, “is younger than I am, she will, perhaps, better please 
the king.” 

“Soon after, August 22, 1565, Foys wrote to Queen Catherine :—In 
order to favour the Earl of Leicester in all respects, as I was instructed by 
your majesty, I told Queen Elizabeth that she could do nothing better for 
the welfare, repose, and content of her kingdom, than marry with one of 
the great men of England; moreover, she would do wrong by the king 
and your majesty, were she to choose another foreign prince, inasmuch as 
her rejection of the proposals of the king was mainly grounded on the 
allegation that a foreigner would be unwelcome to the English. Elizabeth 
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answered very courteously: I am not yet decided whom to marry. 
Whoever he may be, even if he be not a man of great means, he must 
obtain much power by the match, and become able, if he will, to conduct 
pernicious schemes. For this reason I am determined to concede to m 
husband that is to be, no jot of my power, goods, or means, but to use 
him merely for the purpose of leaving successors behind me for my sub- 
jects’ sake. Although you thus exhort me, to choose one of my sub- 
jects, I yet shall not follow that advice in case I marry. When, how- 
ever, I think upon marriage, it is as though one were tearing the heart out 
of my body, so far averse am | from it by nature, and nothing but the 
welfare of my people could drive me thereto. At the close of the confer- 
ence, Elizabeth gave the ambassador to understand she had it in her 
power, if she pleased, to marry a king (meaning the King of Sweden) ora 
powerful prince, so as to overawe France. She complained also that 
Charles IX. took part with Scotland, while Darnley was writing her sub- 
missive letters and seeking her protection.” —pp. 87, 88. 


Those who have looked upon Elizabeth’s character as we have 
ever done, will not find in these pages grounds to change their 
opinions. She either was so fickle as not long to be of one opinion, 
-or rather, she amused herself at the expense of less shrewd and 


politic persons. Foys afterwards writes, that Leicester hopes to 
marry the queen. 


‘* What strengthens me in this opinion further, is this, that when I very 
lately praised aloud the virtues and services of the earl, and remarked that 
your majesties (Charles and Catherine) would approve and favour the 
match, the queen merely answered—She thanked them greatly ; without, 
as on other occasions, entering on the difficulties of the case. I said also, 
your majesty would see with pleasure that the queen despatched Leicester 
to France, and that the latter had besought me to represent this to her. 
(It is probable that this request was made in consequence of a quarrel 
which had taken place between the queen and Leicester; she was now, 
however, angry that her favourite should wish to absent himself.) She 
called, says Foys, the earl to her presence and asked him, ‘‘ did he wish 
to go to France ?”” He replied—(was it earnest or did he wish to em- 
barrass the queen ?)——-he humbly requested permission to that effect, for it 
was one of the things he most desired. ‘The queen replied, that it would 
do him (the king ?) no great honour to send a groom to so great a prince (!) 
She then added laughing :—I cannot live without seeing him every day. 
He is like my lap-dog, so soon as he is seen any where, they say I am at 
hand, and wherever he is seen it may be said I am there also. Knowing 
as I do, says Foys, how little constant she is in her views and resolutions, 
I can come to no certainty in these matters.’’"—pp. 89, 90. 


Again it is written, that “‘ Leicester has pressed the queen hard 
to decide by Christmas upon her marriage. She, on the other 
hand, has entreated him to wait till Candlemass.” Candlemass, 
however, passed over, and Foy says, “if she chooses to release 
herself from such promise, no one will summon her to justice, or 
bear witness against her.” 


“ Upon Leicester’s position and views we find the following information 
in an interesting despatch of the French ambassador, La Foret, August 6, 
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1566. The earl has admitted to me, laughing and sighing at the same 
time ; that he knows not what to hope or fear; that he is more uncertain 
than ever, whether she wishes to marry him or not! and even if she do, 
she has so many and so great princes for suitors, that he knows not what 
to think, &c. Speaking more openly afterwards, he said—‘ I believe not 
in truth that the queen will ever marry. I have known her from her 
eighth year better than any man upon earth. From that date she has ever 
declared without alteration that she would remain unmarried. Should 
she, however, by any chance, alter that determination, and decide in 
favour of an Englishman, I am all but convinced she would choose no 
other than myself. At least the queen has often done me the honour to 
say as much tu me aloud, and I am as much in her favour as ever.’ ”—pp. 
91, 92. 

In passing to Mary Stuart, the earliest accounts found by Mr. 
Raumer are of an highly cheerful description. Foys says—‘‘ She 
devotes every morning to the chase, and every evening to balls 
and masquerades, which gives great offence to the Puritans.” At 
this time she was on good terms with Elizabeth, although the 
courtesies that passed between them did not remove some points 
of contention. The Queen of England said to Foys— 


«¢ There are two things in the way of a full reconciliation with the 
Queen of Scots: first. that she will not confess she has offended me; 
secondly that she is about, as I foresee, to demand of me somewhat which 
I cannot grant, because it is more dangerous and pernicious to me than it 
is convenient and advantageous for her.’ This question of the right of 
succession of Mary was the more unacceptable, when she formed the pro- 
ject of espousing her cousin Darnley, and thereby doubling, as appeared 
to many, her claims. Not only her half brother the Earl Murray to whom 
she had trusted in all great matters, opposed the match, but Elizabeth 
raised, as is well known, still louder objections. De Foys, who knew this, 
and was willing to take the part of Mary, found Elizabeth at chess, and 
said, profiting by the opportunity :—This game is an image of the words 
and deeds of men. If for example we lose a pawn, it seems but a small 
matter, nevertheless the loss often draws after it that of the whole game. 
The queen replied :—I understand you, Darnley is but a pawn, but may 
well checkmate me if I do not take care. After these words she left off 
playing, complained much of the disloyalty of the earl and his son, and 
made evident her intentions to deal roughl y by them if possible.”—pp. 


93, 94. 

Mary, from the death of Rizzio, makes a sorry appearance in 
these pages. Mr. Raumer has unfortunately discovered nothing 
but fragments of the mass of information relative to those times in 
Scotland, in the reports of the French ambassador, Du Croc. He 
communicates, however, as much as he has been able to decipher 
of them, by the aid of skilful friends. These fragments begin im- 
mediately after Darnley’s murder, but they say nothing positive of 
the participation of Mary. He speaks, however, without any 
dubiety, of the fact of her marriage with Bothwell. He charac- 
terises it as too calamitous, and as soon repented of. She said to 
Du Croc, when he saw “ something extraordinary between her 
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and her husband” (Bothwell), “if you see me sad, it is because I 
do not choose to be merry, never will be so again, and wish for 
nothing but my death.” “TI believe, without God’s special sup- 
port, - will fall into despair.” ‘It will ever be believed that 
the death of the king was hhis (Bothwell’s) work.” 


After Bothwell had fled, and the queen was brought to Edin- 
burgh, and watched as a prisoner, Croc says— 


‘I expected that the queen would seek to appease her enemies, and to 
gain them over by softness. On the contrary, however, she spoke, on 
her arrival at Edinburgh, of nothing but hanging and crucifying them all, 
and proceeds constantly in the same fashion, which drives every one to 
extremity. For they feared, lest, in the moment of her liberation, she 
should hasten to Bothwell, and begin every thing anew; for this reason, 
she was brought in the night to Lochleven. I said to Lethington, they 
would have more difficulty in guarding her than in taking her prisoner, 
and feared they would, upon finding themselves the weaker, seek for 
English aid, which must occasion the King of France to take the part of 
Mary. He swore upon this by his God, that they as yet were in alliance 
neither with Elizabeth nor any foreign power. 

‘* Lethington said to me, the queen had called him aside, to represent to 
him what wrong they did her in choosing to separate her from her 
husband, with whom she had thought to live and die in great happiness. 
He answered—‘ We are far from thinking that we do any thing unac- 
ceptable to you in separating you from him you call your husband; 
nothing on the contrary can contribute so much to your peace, honour, 
and content. Has not Bothwell, since your marriage, written repeatedly 
to his former wife? He has held her ever for his real spouse, but your 
majesty for his concubine.’ Mary maintained that this was false, as his 
letters addressed to herself would show ; but, added Lethington, we are 
none of us in doubt that he loves his former wife more than the queen. 
Lethington also told me that from the day after the marriage, Mary’s 
tears and lamentations had no end. For Bothwell would not allow that 
she should see or be seen of any one, for he well knew that she loved her 
pleasure and had pursued her pastime as much as any woman in the 
world. The end of Mary’s speech was, that as she was come to extremity, 
she prayed for nothing but to be put on shipboard with her husband, to 
drift where her fortune might lead her. Lethington said, that were well, 
if both betook themselves not to France. I answered, on the other hand 
—I wished that they were both there, where the king might judge of the 
facts upon their merits; for these unhappy facts are but too well proved.” 
—pp. 103—105. 

Mary having escaped from Lochleven, took refuge, and was 
cruelly kept a prisoner in England. We pass over what is to be 
found in these pages, regarding the foul treatment she had to 
endure from Elizabeth, till we come to the period when she was 
under sentence of death. Here we shall glance at some of the 
terms of mediation which Henry III. of France submitted to the 
Queen of England, through his ambassadors, in behalf of the con- 
demned queen, and quote Elizabeth’s haughty reply. It was 


humanely and justly urged, that since her twenty-fifth year, Mary 
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had been without intercourse and without council ; that she was so 
much the easier deceived ; that, as Queen of Scotland, had she 
broken into England with the design of taking Elizabeth’s crown, 
and been seized, she would, according to the laws of war, been 
allowed to ransom herself; and that, as the case really stood, how 
could she be amenable to Elizabeth’s tribunals. It was stated, 
that to reign well and prosperously was to refrain from bloodshed, 
and that if it was determined to proceed to the utmost against the 
condemned queen, the King of France “ would sensibly feel it, not 
only in reference to the common interests of sovereigns, but would 
consider himself as personally offended.” 

Our readers may prepare themselves for a reply from the mas- 
culine Bess, that must have rung in Henry’s ears long after it was 
read to him. 


“ Queen Elizabeth to Henry III. Sir, my good brother; The old 
ground on which I have often built my letters, appears to me at present 
so extremely strange that I am compelled to alter the style, and instead of 
returning thanks to use complaint. My God, how could you be so pos- 
sessed, (forcené,) to believe that it were honourable or friendly to find 
fault with an oppressed party, (reprendre,) and to seek the death of an 
innocent one that she may become the prey of a murderess ep 
Ah! without reference to my rank, (which is no wise inferjor to your 
own,) thoughtless of my friendship towards you, the most sincere; (for I 
have forfeited well nigh all reputation among the princes of my own 
religion, because I have neglected them in order to avoid setting your 
dominions in commotion ;) exposed to such dangers as hardly any prince 
was ever exposed to; in expectation of some at least ostensible reasons 
and offers, in order to secure myself against the daily danger. In spite 
of all this, for the epilogue of this whole negociation, you are so blinded 
by the words of those who I pray God may not ruin you, that (instead 
of a thousand thanks which I had deserved for such singular and unusual 
services) Monsieur de Bellievre has addressed language to my ears, 
which in truth I know not how well to interpret. For to tell me, that if 
I did not save the life of that woman I should feel the consequence, 
(ressentir,) seems to me the threat of an enemy, which (of this I assure 
you) will never put me in fear, but is the shortest way to despatch 
(depécher) the cause of so much calamity. It would grieve me much, if 
you should have to feel the consequences of such ambitious dealing. On 
this account, Sir, my good brother, cause me (to end the matter) to be 
informed, through my ambassador, in what sense I should take these 
words: for I will not live an hour to endure that any prince should boast 
to have humiliated me in such wise that I, to my shame, should have 
emptied such a cup. 

“ It is true, Monsieur de Bellievre has somewhat softened his language, 
in adding, that you in no wise wish any danger to accrue to me, and still 
less to prepare me any. I therefore write you these few words; and if 
it please you to deal with me in accordance with their purport, you shall 
never find a truer and safer friend; in other case, however, I am not of 
such low estate, (de si bas bien,) nor do I rule over such insignificant 
dominions, that I should yield in right and honour to any prince upon 
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earth, and I doubt not, under God’s grace, my party will be strong enough 
to maintain me. Think rather, I beseech you, on the means of maintain. 
ing than of diminishing my friendship. Your states, my good brother, 
cannot abide many enemies. Give not the rein, in God’s name, to wild 
horses, that they may not shake you from your saddle. I say this to you 
out of a true and upright heart, and implore the Creator to grant youa 
long and happy life.”—pp. 153—155. 


Mary’s composure and presence of mind, when on the brink of 
eternity, were remarkable. It is narrated in the work before us, as 
gathered by Mr. Raumer from letters written at that tragical 
period, that shortly before her execution, she wrote and appended 
to her will a clause containing certain injunctions to her son in 
behalf of her servants. Afterwards she said to two ef her women 
—‘] pray you, my good friends, do not leave me, but remain b 
me in the hour of my death.” Then to Beal and Paulet, who re- 
mained in the ante-chamber, she said, “‘ Is the hour arrived for me 
to die? ‘Tell me, for I am entirely prepared thereto, with as much 
patience as it has pleased God to afford me.” 

Let us see now how Elizabeth bore herself to the French am- 
bassador some time after the death—the murder of Mary. The 
ambassador writes thus to his royal master :— 


“ Chateauneuf to Henry III., May 13, 1587. It was not my wish to 
say anything on the subject of the Queen of Scotland, but the Queen 
Elizabeth seized me by the hand, led me to a corner of the room, and 
said :—‘ Since I saw you last the greatest vexation and the greatest mis- 
fortune of my whole life has befallen me, namely, the death of my cousin.’ 
She swore by God and with many oaths, that she was innocent thereof. 
True the order was signed by her, but only to appease her subjects, and 
on similar grounds she had returned a negative answer to the interces- 
sion of the French and Scotch ambassadors. In truth, however, she 
continued :—‘* I never entertained the design of causing her to be 
executed. Only in case a foreign force should have landed in England, 
or a great insurrection broken out for Mary, in such case I admit, 
I would, perhaps, have ordered her death, but never in any other manner. 
My councillors, among others four who are here present, have played 
me a trick, in regard of which I cannot appease myself. As true as God 
lives, had they not served me so long, had they not acted in the convic- 
tion that what they did was directed towards the good of their country 
and their queen, I would have caused them to lose their heads. Do not 
believe that I am wicked enough to wish to throw the blame upon a 
small secretary, if the fact were not so, but this death will for many rea- 
sons oppress my heart through my whole life.” —pp. 166, 167. 


One feels that upon such a shameless defence, and coarse 
assurance, the Frenchman must have shrunk from her majesty, 
partly with abhorrence, and partly lest she should commit some 
violence upon the small secretary. But the English people were 
deeply attached to her, and her ministers and servants were ever 
ready to venture their lives in her behalf. We have a proof of the 
gallant loyalty of one of her ambassadors, in the same letter from 
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which we have immediately above been quoting, that Englishmen 
of the pugnacious school will love to hear of. 


‘«‘Ompson, English ambassador in Paris, to the Duke Heury of Guise, 
May, 1588. They have in the residence of the Duke of Mayenne spoken 
aloud in an audacious and misbecoming manner of my Queen, whose 
honour has never been called in question among honest and virtuous 
men, and which I am here to defend with word and blade. _I tell them, 
they have shamefully lied, and will ever lie, if they impeach the honour 
of that princess, who is the most excellent one upon earth, and least of all 
should be judged by a traitor, and one faithless to his king and country 
as you are. For this I challenge you at what weapons you will, on foot 
or horseback. Nor should ye imagine that I am not a fit antagonist, for 
I am of an English race, as great and noble as yourown. Name your 
place and day, when and where I can repeat my complaint and accusa- 
tion. If you have but a little courage, you should not put up with this, 
and if you will bear it, I will every where proclaim that you are the most 
cowardly slanderer and the greatest poltroonin France. I wait your answer. 

“ Ompson to Duke Henry of Guise, May 31, 1588:—Monsieur de 
Guise! You have already received two challenges, as however you 
choose to play the part of the deaf and dumb, I send herewith the third, 
and if I receive no answer thereto I will make it all public.”—pp.167,168. 


But Elizabeth, we need not say it, had great and good qualities, 
which have never been outshone, as well as her detestable points of 
conduct and character. Nothing less than what was magnanimous 
could have gained her the adoration of the English people, and 
controlled the turbulent high spirits that were amongst the nobles. 
She was also, during the whole of her reign, dangerously situated, 
as opposed to the two great powers of Kurope—F'rance and Spain. 
Her religion was hateful to them: Philip was furious on account of 
her support of the Netherlands, and the Guises saw in her a per- 
sonal enemy. Yet those powers were kept in such awe by her, as 
to persist in maintaining peace, when there was ample cause for 
war. Now-a-days it is not the fashion of European courts or so- 
vereigns to transact business with their neighbours in the way 
which she did, with her own pen. Take an example. After the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, she wished for nothing so much as 
the restoration of peace in France. Henry the Third no doubt 
complained that she supported Henry of Navarre, but she wrote in 
reply, that she did so in the conviction that his ruin would be the 
ruin of the former. ‘I have,” said she, “ ever counselled him to 
submit himself to you, but not alter his religion against his con- 
science. The party of the Ligue is already too mighty and fa- 
voured ; it has already shorn you of the honours due to you, and 


no one is in a condition to make head against it. The king of- 


Navarre has no thought of undertaking any thing against you, 
and no Protestant would support him in so detestable a proceeding. 
If you permit the Hughenots to live in freedom and security, you 
will find in them friends, and therewith the support of all Pro- 
testant princes. Henry the Third did not follow her advice, but 
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connected himself with the Ligue. She asserted that out of this 
would arise a still greater war, but that God, as hitherto, would 
assist her. At another time, she said to the French Ambassador, 
“‘T will not publish what means I possess within the Netherlands; 
I will by God, hinder the king of Spain and these Guises from 
making a mockery of me, poor old woman that I am, who have, 
indeed, the frame of a woman, but the heart of a man.”’ Elizabeth 
was conscious of her superiority in great matters, and therefore 
took no pains to hide her little weaknesses. Whenever the occa- 
sion called for it, she put herself forward, with a confident spirit of 
mastery, that carried command and respect, even at the hearing of 
her potent words. With Henry IV., Mr. Raumer remarks, that 


she was not always content; and as a proof of this, he translates one 
of her letters . 


“« My very dear brother;—the learned have disputed whether the sense 
of sight or that of hearing deserved the preference. Were I present at 
the controversy, and were the examples extant which now present them- 
selves, 1 would declare myself in favour of the sight. I should then, 
indeed, have seen the commissaries who saluted you, but should not have 
heard the evil reports by which you are exposed to the danger of 
a battle. 

“ If God in his mercy give you the victory, this, (I swear to you,) is 
more than your non-chalance deserves. How could you be so ill advised 

as to believe that the best linguist could have devised any thing more 
- profitable for himself than gain of time, upon which all your welfare de- 
pends, but which takes from you all for which you strive. You are too 
slow to do any good to yourself, you love rather to venture than to finish. 
I had never dared thus to write to you, if I did not see therein a remedy 
against anger. Your ambassador, however, trusts too much to m 
power of subduing your passions, and in this hope he has begged me 
without delay to express my displeasure at the all too great patience 
which you exhibit towards your enemies. I hope some will be left over 
for me, your friend. If my age did not reckon upon pardon for my au- 
dacity, I would not have made so many words; but those of my sex 
prattle more than the wise. Excuse my errors and follow my councils, 
proceeding from an heart which never ceases to pray God that he may 
lead you by the hand, on all occasions, to victory.” —pp. 172, 173. 


This is rating a great man in such a style as must have roused 
his nature, and taught him that she who was so loud and peremp- 
tory, was a counsellor not unworthy of his obedience. In these 
illustrations there is nothing particularly new respecting the Earl 
of Essex. Monsieur de Bouillon, ambassador to England, in his 
despatches of the year 1596, speaks of Elizabeth and her kingdom 
with some particularity. He represents the nobility as being deep 
in debt through extravagance ; of merchants purchasing their pos- 
sessions ; of the lower classes being comparatively very rich, living 
well, but yet with economy, and unoppressed by taxes. He says 
the towns increase through commerce ; that the government 1s 
entirely in the hands of the queen; that she has established a 
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wonderful obedience to herself; is uncommonly loved by the 
people ; and that the parliament turns as she wills. None dare 
displease her ; that she is learned in the languages ; not unlearned 
in the sciences ; acquainted with the affairs of her own dominions, 
and with those of her neighbours. She entertains great designs, 
and yet has a great dread of expense. ‘‘ Presents of 50,000 dollars 
have been made to her, and if she visit any one in the country, her 
reception is accounted a poor one, if nothing be presented to her 
on her departure.” Again—* Although nearly sixty-three years 
of age, she yet dresses like a girl.” | 

The despatches of the Count Harley de Beaumont contain very 
instructive notices of the last years of the queen. We shall quote 
a few of them; and although it is but a very small portion that 
our entire extracts amount to, it will yet be seen from them, how 


rich and interesting must be the volumes from which they have 
been taken. 


‘“« Despatch of March 19, 1603 :—Elizabeth’s health goes on ill, and 
nothing but sickness has prevented her from shewing herself, not her grief 
for the death of the Countess of Nottingham, which she alleged in excuse 
tome. There is already great uneasiness in the city, and the Lords of the 
Council have proposed this morning among themselves, if the evil increase, 
to close and guard the ports of the kingdom. ‘The Queen has in this time 
not slept, and eats much less than usual. “Although she have no fever, she 
yet suffers from constant restlessness and from such an heat of the stomach 
and mouth, that she is obliged to cool herself every instant, that the dry and 
burning phlegm, which frequently torments, may not stifle her. Some 
think that her disorder arises from her dissatisfaction at what has taken 
place with Miss Arabella. Otbers think it proceeds from Irish affairs, be- 
cause her council has compelled her (in contradiction to her nature and 
spirit) to accord a pardon to the Earl Tyrone; others again will have it 
that sorrow for the death of Lord Essex has taken possession of her. It is 
certain that she has displayed great melancholy in her countenance and in 
her transaction of business.—-It is, however, a more probable version that 
the sufferings natural to her age, and the apprehension of approaching 
death, are the main causes of the whole. For, without reckoning that she 
endeavours by a regular life and moderation in the movements of her mind 
with the greatest care to preserve her health, I am convinced that the 
causes above-mentioned could not suffice to set body and spirit in such 
commotion, and that she should be so hotly affected. 

‘* Report of March 28, 1603 :—The Queen is already quite exhausted, 
and speaks not a word sometimes for two or three hours together. For 
these last two days she has had her finger almost continually in her mouth, 
and sits upon cushions without ever rising, or laying herself quite down, 
her eyes open and fixed upon the ground. Her long vigil and the want of 
nourishment have exhausted her frame, of itself dried up and weak, and has 
occasioned heat in the stomach, and a burning up of all her juices for these 
ten or twelve days past. 

‘‘ This morning the Queen’s music has gone to her; I believe she means 
to die as gaily as she has lived. 

‘“* Report of April 1, 1603 :—The Queen hastens to her end, and is given 
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up by all the physicians. They have put her into bed almost by force, af. 
ter she had set upon cushions for ten days, and has rested barely an hour in 
each day in her clothes. She seemed lately to be better, and called for 
meat broths, which gave new hopes to all. Soon after, this, however, her 
speech began to fail her; and since, she has eat nothing and lies still upon 
her side, without speaking or looking at any one. Yesterday she caused 
some meditations, among others, those of Monsieur du Plessis to be read to 
her. Ido not believe that in this condition she will make a testament, or 
name her successor. Many say, that Cecil is the cause of the Queen’s 
death, inasmuch as she was.once angry with him. He has certainly con- 
nections with James of Scotland and his Queen, who exercises great influ- 
ence. 

** April 5, 1603 :—The 8rd of this month, at three in the morning, the 
Queen very gently gave up the ghost (trés doucement). She was already, 


on the day before, deprived of speech, and reposed for five hours before she 
died.” —pp. 186—189. 





Art. XI.—The History of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations 
of the United Kingdom, from the earliest to the present time. By 
Henry AtwortH MEREWETHER, Serjeant at Law, Solicitor General 
to the Queen; and ArcuiBpaLp Joun STEPHENS, M.A.F.R.S. Barrister 
at Law. 3vols. London: Stevens and Sons. 1835. 


A work of such extent, labour, and value as this is, has not for a 
long time appeared in England. It is of no less interest and amount 
than embracing and illustrating, in a manner that never before has 
been done, the Constitutional History of the United Kingdom, 
From no other single source can these be derived; in no other 
work ever published can there be found such a body of parlia- 
mentary, constitutional, and antiquarian knowledge so clearly and 
fully digested. We are carried back to the infancy, we may say the 
precise period of birth of our customs, laws, and institutions ; we 
are enabled to trace their growth, their perfection, and their dege- 
neration. Let not the ordinary reader suppose that this great 
work, is only suited to lawyers, legislators, and statesmen. Doubt- 
less to them it must be of inestimable value, clearly elucidating as 
it does, intricacies and doubts in our municipal history, which few 
have the opportunity or the acquirements, whereby they could ever 
arrive at the truth themselves. And more especially to the em- 
pire’s representatives in parliament assembled at this precise 
moment, does this work recommend itself, inasmuch as the late 
inquiries and meditated consideration of our municipal institutions 
will here meet with such an exposition as must guide them to the 
most salutary conclusions. But to the general reader we repeat, 
that these three large volumes, containing about 2500 pages, are 
highly valuable and interesting. There is no man and no youth 
whose heart warms not, on learning of what his ancestors did or 
thought; and still more attracted is every one, by hearing of how 
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they were induced so to think and do. Here, from the eanljest 
period of all that is valuable in our national, municipal, even do; 
mestic customs and manners, very much is to be discovered of 
their cause and influence. All in short who are solicitous to be- 
come familiar with the character of Englishmen, with the genius of 
our institutions, with the principles of British legislation, and with 
the gigantic, though sometimes unshapely growth of the empire, 
will here be enlightened in a manner that they never were before. 
It is the popular reader indeed that we particularly have in view, 
in the summary which we are about to give of ‘ The History of 
the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the United Kingdom.” 

Nor is the compilation of such a summary a task of great diffi- 
culty. Such is the plain and luminous manner, in which the 
records, charters, and other documents are here arranged, com- 
mented upon, and balanced, that it is the easiest of all processes 
to follow the train of facts and the train of reasoning upon these 
facts. Indeed, by beginning at the commencement of the work, 
and glancing in regular order over its succeeding parts, every 
wider and more intricate step taken is easily followed and measured 
by the preceding and adjacent lights which the documents intro- 
duced, with their accompanying illustrations, furnish. But the 
learned authors themselves, in an introduction, admirable for its 
lucid, eloquent, and admirable comprehensiveness, have so generalized 
and condensed’the whole-amount of information contained in the 
body of the work, that one merely requires to follow this preliminary 
guide, in following out the most anxious analysis of the whole 

etails. 

If this history be then such a mine of information, and so clearly 
digested, as we have declared it to be, no higher merit can belong 
to any such work—no higher praise can be bestowed upon it. But 
every man of a rightly constituted mind will always be ready and 
eager to do his country the utmost service in his power. Now the 
best we can accomplish in this way at present, is to endeavour to 
give publicity to the work before us. Accordingly, besides what we 
have already said, we wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
“The History of the Boroughs” has the highest claim on the 
nation’s, attention at this very moment.—Ilst. Because it is no fac- 
tious production it—belongs to no party ; it addresses itself de- 
cidedly, and professedly alone to the history and the reform of 
municipal corporations.—2nd. It shows with a clearness and force 
that few can be uninfluenced by, that the passion for change merely 
for the sake of change, or upon some speculative but untried view, 
so prevalent at the present time, is rash and fraught with the most 
imminent danger.—3rd. This work exhibits the simple machinery 
of our ancient laws and institutions to have been not only beau- 
tiful and suitable to the genius of the people, but to have been put 
into operation to the great health and enlargement of the empire, 
and to be practicable now. Whilst we therefore cannot doubt of 
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themost beneficial fruits resulting from these volumes, as regards 
their influence over our representatives in parliament, we earnestly 
hope that they will help to stem that tide of reckless theories that 
smatterers in the knowledge of the last twenty years of our consti- 
tutional history, are so madly enlarging. 

The authors have from many sources collected the materials 
upon which they build this history. Never before had single in- 
dividuals access to such a number, variety, and consecutive line of 
documents ; and we may venture to affirm, that never before durin 
so many years, and under the guidance of so much skill, has the 
history of our. boroughs and municipal.corporations been so well 
conducted and elaborated. It is not more than the truth, when 
the authors say, that the means of arriving at a correct judgment 
on this important subject, are here laid before the public, for the 
first time. For notwithstanding the number and variety of writers 
who have approached the subject, none have traced the history 
of our municipal institutions from their origin to the present period. 
Great error has hitherto prevailed even amongst lawyers and legis- 
lators on the question, and profound ignorance amongst the people 
in general. It has by the learned indeed been asumed that the 
early history of our constitution is involved in such doubt, that it 
is impossible to trace its origin. But in answer to this assertion, 
say our authors, it may more truly be declared, that in later 
periods the wsages of the constitution have been involved in such 
intricacy, as to render it difficult to unravel the perplexing maze. 

From the authentic documents, containing the real history of 
the municipal institutions of these kingdoms here produced, in order 
to afford a distinct view of the successive changes which have 
occurred, and of the time and manner in which we have departed 
from the institutions of our ancestors, the following practical con- 
clusions are affirmed with confidence by the authors to be 


deducible. 


“Ist. That boroughs existed in this country from the earliest periods of 
our authentic history; and that although all boroughs were not cities, all 
cities were boroughs, and had their municipal rights in that character 
alone. 

‘‘ Ond. That they were all essentially alike in their object, constitution, 
and general character—as well in England as in Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. 

‘3rd. That the same class of persons originally formed the body of 
burgesses in all boroughs. 

‘4th. That this class has never been directly changed from the earliest 
time to the present moment. 

« 5th. That the burgesses were the permanent free inhabitants of the 
boroughs; performing their duties, and enjoying their privileges—as the 
free inhabitant householders, paying scot and bearing lot; presented, 
sworn, and enrolled at the court leet. 

“ 6th. That they had no other character till the reign of Henry VI. :— 
when the first charter of municipal incorporation was granted; which 
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superinduced upon the original character of burgesses—that of corporators 
also :—for the purpose of giving them the power of taking, and inheriting 
lands by succession :—and of suing and being sued by their corporate 
name. But the class of persons continued still the same. 

“7th. That the power of selecting the burgesses, now exercised by the 
corporations or their select bodies; by which, in some places, the numbers 
are reduced to the smallest—and in others, increased to an equally im- 
proper amount, is a mantfest usurpation; and only supported by mo- 
dern decisions. 

“8th. That non-resident burgesses were first introduced in direct defi- 
ance of the parliamentary writ, and the statutes of the realm, in the instan- 
ces of the persons elected as representatives: and afterwards extended by 
usurpation to the electors: particularly on the restoration of Charles II. ; 
when, under the statute of the 13th year of that reign, the resident corpo- 
rators were expelled from their offices by the king’s commissions ; and the 
great officers of state, and other persons, were introduced in their stead : 
—another manifest encroachment upon the ancient simplicity of these in- 
stitutions. 

‘9th. That although these usurpations were in some places corrected 
after the Restoration, yet in others they were improperly continued, and 
were subsequently sanctioned by legal authority. 

‘10th. That the result of supporting these usurpations, and the various 
usages which in different places have sprung out of them, has produced an 
anomalous, complicated, and unintelligible system, which has given birth to 
a distinct branch of the law, relative to corporations—more intricate and 
mysterious than any other; not known by those who act under it—alto- 
gether hid from the unlearned—and but partially revealed to the learned. 

“11th. That nothing can restore these municipal institutions to a rea- 
sonable and practical form, but re-establishing the ancient uniformity of 
their rights and privileges: by which means they may be equally known 
and understood by all classes ; and any abuse, or departure from the general 
principle, would be instantly corrected by the influence of public opinion, 
or by uniform judicial determinations.” —vol. 1, pp. v, vi. 

Beginning with the British period in our history, the authors 
judiciously hold with Hume, “ that although the curiosity enter- 
tained by all civilised nations of inquiring into the exploits and 
adventures of their ancestors, commonly excites a regret that the 
history of remote ages should be so much involved in obscurity ;” 
yet, with him, they repress the unavailing ardour that would push 
these researches beyond the period in which literary monuments 
are framed or preserved. Accordingly, they hold that the well 
authenticated facts, that the Britons inhabited huts, which they 
occasionally moved from place to place—that they were generally 
employed in hunting or warfare—are sufficient to convince us that 
no satisfactory information can, from those times, be obtained for 
the present researches. Neither as regards the Roman period, is 
there any satisfactory information to be gathered explanatory of 
the origin or nature of the English boroughs and burgesses. The 
term borough may have been derived from them, but they left us 
little but the name. Our authors find nothing in common between 
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the English boroughs, during the Saxon and Norman times, with 
those of. the Romans. There are many instances of strikin 
similarities in some of our laws and institutions to those of the 
Romans, introduced during the later periods of our history; but 
what remained of our more southern invaders on their departure, 
seems to have been nearly obliterated by the successive devasta- 
tions of the Saxons, Danes, and Normans. 

But when we come to the Saxon period, a far more important 
era opens to our contemplation. Here we begin to perceive, by 
the examination which the authors have instituted, a development 
of principles and customs that are still to be recognised in the 
British constitution. According to what has been allowed by all 
historians to have pervaded our German ancestors, a spirit of 
liberty discovers itself in the Saxon code, and a popular character 
of government. ‘There is no doubt that boroughs now existed, and 
a class of persons called burgesses. ‘The country was divided into 
shires and boroughs ; and persons into bond and free. But the 
law favoured the freedom of the subject, and pointed out numerous 
methods by which the servi or villains could be made free, one of 
which was, at this early period, that a person should become free 
after seven years’ service, a practice which may be traced in the 
apprenticeships of the present day. From a supplement to the 
laws of Edgar, our system of trial by jury has been derived. The 
doctrine of mutual gage and pledge, or responsibility to be given 
by all people, is now discovered, while the punishment inflicted for 
not performing the pledge which had been given was remarkably 
severe, thus proving that a breach of that confidence between man 
and man, by which the surest bonds of society are maintained, was 
duly estimated. But whatever may have been the institutions or 
laws that existed during the Saxon period, our authors state that 
there was not a trace of any municipal corporation ; the public 
duties and local governments of shires and boroughs being regulated 
in their respective courts, where the king had a presiding officer. 

On coming to the Norman conquest, the authors correct a very 
common notion, and clearly show, notwithstanding the opinion to 
the contrary, that William the Conqueror did not alter the insti- 
tutions of the country to the extent which has been generally 
imagined ; but that, in fact, the spirit of the Saxon system con- 
tinued to prevail, as is established by the laws which he compiled 
and published, and by the great fiscal record of Domesday Book. 
After stating that Domesday fully establishes that the feudal 
system existed to some extent in this country before the Conquest ; 
that as respected boroughs, all the householders were not bur- 
gesses ; and that they only who bore their share of the burdens of 
the place—who paid scot and bore lot, were entitled to the pri- 
vileges, we have the following conclusions :— 

‘With reference to the privileges generally enjoyed by boroughs, it 
should be observed, that throughout this record they appear to be claimed 
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and exercised by the ‘ burgesses’ only-—and no other class of persons is 
specified as entitled to them. By this document, therefore—as well as by 
the writs and precepts for the election of members of Parliament from the 
earliest time—and generally by the charters—it is indisputably established, 
that to this class alone originally belonged all the rights :—these persons 
were called upon to discharge all duties—and were the objects of the bounty 
of the crown. The other names subsequently introduced of ‘ freemen,’ 
‘commonalty,’ ‘commons, ‘ inhabitants,’ ‘ honorary freemen,’ ‘ potwallers,’ 
&c.—are innovations—capable, it is true, of being explained, and reconciled 
with the ancient laws and customs in the manner attempted in this work ; 
but capable also of being misapplied, as they have been, in a manner incon- 
sistent with the ancient law. And this has introduced the confusion so 


much to be deplored. 
‘« After a careful investigation of this invaluable record, no trace can be 


ound in it of any municipal corporation existing at the time of its com- 
pilation ; although ecclesiastical corporations are mentioned. The negative 
inference therefore against the existence of the former at that period, is all 
but conclusive. And as with respect to some particular boroughs, the sur- 
vey is expressly to the point: so likewise the general conclusion from the 
whole is, that in all the boroughs the burgesses were the inhabitant house- 
holders.” —vol. 1, pp. xiv, xv. 

The same inferences are to be drawn from the laws and charters 
of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. The authors find no fact to 
establish the existence of any municipal corporation before 1297, 
the 26th of Edward I., the time when burgesses first sat in par- 
liament, under writs requiring “‘ two burgesses to be returned from 
each borough by the burgesses.” And even now the burgesses 
were not corporators in all boroughs. Yet it was in this reign 
that the administration of the law, and municipal government, 
both general and local, were carried to a higher pitch of excellence, 
according to the opinion of our authors, than had theretofore ex- 
isted, and perhaps even than in any subsequent period. Still, 
during and notwithstanding all these improvements and changes, 
none took place in the class of persons who formed the body of the 
citizens and burgesses. 

We come next, in our hasty outline of the abstract furnished by 
the authors themselves, of the body of their work, to mark another 
important reign, in which is to be distinctly traced, by documents 
that cannot deceive, the introduction of municipal corporations in 
England. This was in the reign of Henry VI., and hence abuse 
and usurpation gained an ascendancy, that even the legislature had 
difficulty in restraining. It appears also to have been in this 
reign that attempts to interfere with the elections of members to 
parliament first occur. ‘The following extract gives a lucid sum- 
mary of great usurpations, during some of the most interesting 
reigns in the history of England, embracing no less than those 
from Henry VI. down to Elizabeth inclusive. 

“ The increasing importance of the House of Commons which com- 
menced in the reign of Henry VI., continuing through those of Edward 
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IV, Richard III., and Henry VII., arrived at a great height in that of 
Henry VIII. The necessities of the crown after the Reformation 
making the King dependent upon the supplies, the great authority of the 
state became in effect vested in the House of Commons. Consequently 
the King was desirous of obtaining an ascendancy in that assembly; and 
the courtiers vied in procuring influence among the members. On these 
grounds many efforts were made to control the elections. Letters were 
written recommending the electors to receive particular candidates, 
which in some cases were successful, and in others failed. 

‘In the reign of Edward IV. it appears from the Paston letters. that 
upon a doubt being entertained, whether a particular candidate would 
succeed upon such a letter, it was suggested, in case of his failure, that 
“ there were many decayed boroughs in England which ought to return 
members to Parliament, but did not; and that for one of these he might 
be returned.’ 

“ Upon this suggestion Henry VIII. acted to some extent; but Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth to a much greater; in consequence of which 
the House of Commons at last interfered and stayed the power of the 
crown in this respect ; by inquiring into the grounds upon which some 
of those places returned their members to Parliament: and by those 
means put an effectual bar to such a course of proceeding. Nor after 
this inquiry were many boroughs added to the list of those who were 
enabled to send members to Parliament; the last exercise of the prero- 
gative in that manner being in the case of Newark; since which no 
borough has been either created or restored by the crown. 

“ During the same period corporations were also spreading themselves 
over the kingdom under the king’scharters. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
both granted many of incorporation to boroughs in England, Wales, and 
Ireland ; and when a check was given to the interference of the crown 
in summoning new places or restoring old boroughs, the only course 
which remained was to obtain an ascendancy i in those already existing. 

_ The most secure mode of effecting this, seemed to be by placing— 
under charters of incorporation—the principal power in select bodies: 
and under the claim of prescription the corporaticns were said to have 
the exclusive right of electing their own officers 
also the members to Parliament. 

“ Queen Elizabeth, with this view, granted charters to many boroughs; 
in the recitals of which it was stated, without any support from fact, that 
they had been tncorporated from iime immemorial, and had enjoyed 
many privileges by prescription. Of the boroughs and the burgesses, it 
might be true that they had existed from time immemorial ; because we 
have seen boroughs in the Saxon era, and in the reign of William the 
Conqueror: and charters were granted to some between that period and 
the time of Richard J. But of municipal corporations it was untrue; 
for there were none such either before or at the Conquest; nor were the 


charters given to boroughs before the time of Richard I., grants of incor- 
poration.” —pp. xxxix—xlli. 


: and, in some instances, 


Our authors stigmatise, in forcible terms, those progressive 
abuses and usurpations, which present to the constitutional reader 
the melancholy prospect of the simple parts of our municipal in- 
stitutions being thrown into neglect and gradual obscurity ; but 
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they declare that, notwithstanding the web which artifice and 
chicanery have woven, the bright thread of our ancient law is still 
apparent in every part of the maze, and that such was the system 
of our Saxon ancestors, that it was able to survive the Conquest 
—the feudal struggles—the conflicts between the houses of York 
and Lancaster—and even the innovations of Queen Elizabeth. 


« The interference in the reign of Elizabeth, and James I., by charters 
of the crown—the decisions of the courts—and the acquiescence of the 
people—had merged all the borough privileges and jurisdictions in the 
general notion of corporations ; and as by those means all their rights 
were brought under the influence and control of the crown, the subse- 
quent attack upon them was made comparatively easy. 

“ On the Restoration, the statute passed for the correction of the cor- 
porations afforded ready means for that attack, and a pretext for every 
species of usurpation. 

« Extensive use was made of the opportunity; the old members and 
officers of the corporations were displaced—ministers of the crown— 
officers of state—and non-residents were substituted: and from the pro- 
ceedings upon this statute, it was obvious that no corporation had any 
chance of continuing its existence, but by a submissive compliance with 
the wishes of the king. : 

«© Some places justly called down punishment on themselves. The 
violent conduct of the city of London rendered it obnoxious to the king, 
and occasion was therefore taken to call upon the citizens to show by 
what authority they claimed to be a body corporate, and to exercise the 
privileges and authority which were specified in the information. 

*¢ As in fact London had never been incorporated, there is no doubt 
that it had no authority to assume that privilege to itself; and therefore 
to that extent the judgment against it was certainly according to law. 

“ But the proceeding was coupled with party virulence and political 
malice, which gave a most unfavourable complexion to the case. And 
it appears to have been altogether overlooked, that though the city of 
London was not incorporated—which in truth was a very immaterial 
part of its privileges—yet it was the most ancient exclusive jurisdiction 
in the country; and all the immunities and authority connected with that 
jurisdiction, and with its character as a borough, were its undoubted 
right, and stood upon as secure a ground as the crown, or any title under 
the law. 

‘© The same may be said of all the other boroughs. 

“ However, the war was against the corporations; and after the suc- 
cess of the London Quo Warranto, the king sent his officers into all 
parts of the kingdom to terrify the corporations, by the threats of simi- 
lar legal proceedings, to give up their charters. The greater portion vo- 
luntarily surrendered them, through the agency of the select bodies, on 
the promise of having new grants from the crown :—against those who 
were refractory, proceedings were instituted. So that at this time the 
borough rights, which by general misconception and practice had been 
assumed to be tdentified with the corporations, were, by the acts of the 
corporators, and the surrender or seizure of the corporations, submitted 
entirely to the mer¢y of the crown.’’—vol. i, pp. hi, liii. 
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James I]. pursued the plan of his brother, to bring the cor. 
porations under his control, and, as many of the surrenders were 
brought in just at the time of the death of the king, in the grant 
of new charters in the place of those surrendered, he introduced 
the clauses which gave the whole power to the select bodies, and 
made them all removable at the will of the crown. William III, 
instead of correcting the violent and unconstitutional acts of his 
predecessor, insisted upon the rights of the select bodies, so that, 
as our authors say, more was done during this reign to confirm 
the usurpations of corporations—the extensive rights of common 
councils—and the interference of non-residents, than in any other 
period of our history. From this period, the direct interference of 
the crown altogether ceased, the indirect has gradually lessened, 
and no influence can be less than that which now belongs to the 
crown. It is not to the crown that the continuance or the con- 
firmation of the abuses, which had commenced with the Tudors, is 
to be attributed ; but, continues our authors, it may with more 
propriety be laid to the account of the House of Commons—the 
decisions of the courts of law—and the people. 

The House of Commons and the courts of law, supported former 
decisions, however irreconcileable with the charters or the princi- 
ples of eur institutions—maintained select bodies—sanctioned the 
non-residents—confirmed numerous bye-laws—and gave the stamp 
of judicial authority to the doctrine of the arbitrary admission of 
burgesses by the corporations. Many of these errors arose from 
individual cases being brought before them, where they had nothing 
to guide them but the wsages of the single borough, upon the 
constitution of which they were required to determine. 


* Had a fit opportunity been afforded them of examining the whole 
system at one view—by having the early laws—the charters of different 
periods—and the general practice of all the boroughs brought before 
them—the task would not have been difficult to separate the good from 
the evil—to maintain the ancient laws—to uphold the real intention of 
the charters—and to preserve the uniformity of the boroughs. If they 
had possessed such an opportunity, highly culpable would they have been 
if they had not availed themselves of it; but, as the case at present 
stands, no blame can be attributed to them, though it is necessary his- 
torically to poimt out the great part which they have unadvisedly taken 
in permitting the usurpations which have thus grown up in the state. 

“ The people also—to a certain extent—have been led into their 
usurpations by the examples and authority afforded them. Many have 
erred in ignorance, or from precedents established by others. At all 
events, the present heads of the corporaticns have only followed in the 
steps of their predecessors. But if there are in any of those bodies per- 
sons, who, knowing better things, have for their own private advantage 
abused the rights and privileges of the boroughs to which they belong, 
on them the full force of censure must deservedly fall.”’—vol. 1, 


pp. lviii, lix. 
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The assertion of our authors is, that the usurpations. spoken of 
never could have arrived at: their present height, had it not been 
for the co-operation of the people themselves ; and that this truth is 
in no small degree involved in the consideration of the remedy to 
be applied in the contemplated reform of our municipal corpora- 
tions. They then put the question, how are the evils that have 
crept in, as glanced at by us, to be obviated? How is this reform 
to be gone about? ‘The answer is, as set down here, just what 
might be expected from persons who have so clearly seen their way 
amid the loaded and contradictory history of our boroughs, as the 
two learned authors have done, and who have discovered such 
good reasons to admire the simple and straight forward institutions 
of our ancestors. Retrace, say they, the very progress of abuse, 
which has been so closely and fully brought to light; restore the 
ancient simplicity of the fabric; retain of the pretent system only 
such parts as experience has shown to be practically useful ; and in 
doing all this, let the people co-operate in correcting that which they 
assisted in deranging. But objections will be urged to sucha 
course. 

*“ It will be said that the system which suited our ancestors, will 
not suit us. Why should this position be assumed? To swear adllegi- 
ance to the king and submission to the law is the first social duty: 
and in some form or other has been practised in every nation, civilised 
or uncivilised. To be enrolled, for the purpose of being known, is the 
common course of all human societies, from the greatest congregations 
to the most insignificant club—to share the privileges and bear the bur- 
dens is a reciprocity as much connected with the highest principles of 
justice and equity, as it is level to the meanest understanding, and con- 
sistent with the utmost liberality. Why is this to be assumed as unfit 
for modern Englishmen? Where is the person, bold or conceited 
enough to suppose that his unassisted wit can devise any thing new, 
which will be a better substitute for that which was practised by our an- 
cestors, and has been departed from only by usurpation and abuse, as 
the historical detail establishes. 

“ For ourselves, we venture not by speculation to seek for better 
things than our ancient constitution—we are satisfied with that which 
history and experience point out as fitted for our country and its inha- 
bitants. We dare not suggest novelties: we seek only to restore, in its 
purity, that which has already existed.”—vol. i, pp, Ixii, Ixiii. 

If it should be said that this is impracticable, the question of the 
means by which it is to be effected is brought into discussion. Let 
the principle of the capricious selection of burgesses at once be 
renounced, as unfounded in law ; as also the equally illegal right of 
the select bodies to make bye-laws. This will restore the character of 
the regular system—enable people to construe the charters uniform! 
—and place the prerogative of the crown in its proper position ; ne 
then the task of adjusting the existing bodies, our authors argue, 
will be comparatively simple and easy. When reduced to this 
shape, the boroughs, divested of the name, and of the monstrosities 
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of the corporations, are here represented as being capable of pro. 
ducing the greatest good to the country ; large masses of people 
collected into towns, necessarily require internal government; nor 
are there any other systems that have been found in this country 
to operate so wholesomely as that which was agreeable to the ancient 
principles and forms. All who are enlightened—every patriot, is 
called upon to lend his influence in this re-construction of the 
unique edifice. Our authors point out a most feasible mode in 
which the means for accomplishing the desired and excellent end 
are to be employed. 

“ The means of effecting this—after the correction of the leading abuses 
of the arbitrary selection of burgesses—the varying bye-laws—the anoma- 
lous usages founded upon them—the exclusive power of the select bodies— 
and the privacy of the proceedings—for which the principles of law are 
sufficient—will be to revive the court leet. In that court the king’s peace 
is to be preserved—the laws administered—public nuisances prevented and 
removed—and the rights of the people—whose court it has been emphati- 
cally called—asserted and protected. 

‘* At that legally constituted assembly the inhabitant householders, pay- 
ing scot and bearing lot, ought to attend twice in the year, at Michaelmas 
and Easter ; the steward, who is sworn judicial officer, should preside ; and 
a jury should be impartially impannelled :—serving in their proper turns ; 
and selected, as they might be, without the possibility of packing. 

‘* One of the first duties of this body would be to present to the steward 
every tnhabitant householder, paying scot—which would be denoted b 
the public rates—and capable of bearing /ot, which would be indicated by 
the fitness to perform all the public functions of constables, overseers, 
churchwardens, jurymen, and all the other offices of the place—including 
the liability to be summoned by the king’s presiding officer to attend the 
posse burgi, if riot or other circumstances should make it necessary, for 
the preservation of the peace. 

‘* The persons thus presented in alist to the steward would be sworn by 
him in the presence of the mayor, the aldermen, and other superior officers 
of the borough, to keep their allegiance to the king and the law; and hav- 
ing done so, would be publicly enrolled as burgesses, and their names re- 
corded as those who were to share the privileges and bear the burdens of the 
borough. | 

“Tt should here be observed, that by these simple means a /ist will be 
formed—without expense—publicly—and before the people of the place— 
of those who will have the conflicting considerations of benefit and burden, 
to incline them on the one hand, to desire, if properly qualified, to be placed 
upon it; and on the other, to refrain from a wish to be so, if the burden 
would, from their circumstances or station in life, operate as a greater in- 
convenience, than the privilege would be beneficial : considerations which 
would also have their proper effect on the jury, who would determine upon 
their oaths, and under the responsibility of their character amongst their 
neighbours. 

“To expect that any list, which is not produced by the correcting influ- 
ence of the opposite principles of benefit and burden, will be even tolerably 
correct, is the most improbable speculation which theory ever adopted; 
and it was never attempted till recent times. What has been the real suc- 
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cess of the experiment, must be referred to those who have had an opportu- 
nity of experiencing its results.” —pp. lxiv—lxvi. 

One manifest advantage in such a system would be, that the 
people would in fact be taught to govern themselves. Nothing can 
elevate men to a higher eminence in their own virtuous estimation, 
than when they find themselves the instruments of preserving order, 
and are the subjects of observation. A man becomes enamoured 
and proud of good laws when he has a hand in their dispensation. 
Nor is there any people who more readily and naturally fall in with 
this general display of human character, than the British. Our 
authors have strong grounds for their anticipations, founded upon 
the national character, when they trust that the necessary acts of 
swearing and enrolling the burgesses, may be made an effectual 
means of binding the people into a solid mass, and that it may at 
the same time, improve the social and moral condition of the com- 
munity. The regulations for the election of officers and presi- 
dents, if transacted at the same court, as in ancient times, and 
according to the olden simple principles, would be an impressive 
and easy process. As to the jury of the court leet, besides the 
obligation of their oaths, and the influence of a regard for character, 
they would be changed at every court, twice in the year, so that 
there could be little temptation to indirect practices; or if there was — 
any thing done amiss by one jury, it could be corrected in six months 
by another. The system, it is reasonable to think, if once set to 
work would go on steadily, from its simplicity and apparent worth, 
and without any considerable inconvenience to the community at 
large. 


‘‘ It has ever been, and probably ever will be, the practice of large bodies 
of men, from a principle of necessity, to confide their interests to a few. 
This, in truth, produced the common councils of old; and the modern sys- 
tem of committees :—mutual confidence—without which the affairs of 
mankind cannot be conducted—being the broad basis upon which they all 
depend. Such bodies must, therefore, always be selected: and to make 
them useful, they must be to some extent permanent. Experience seems 
to have sanctioned the number of 24. That number of persons should be 
selected, not capriciously, but according to their real recommendations and 
qualifications, by the jury—those existing should continue—the vacancies 
only, to complete that number, being filled up by the jury. 

« As permanency of situation, and uniformity of conduct, would be neces- 
sary for such a body, a small portion only might be periodically removed. 

‘* Out of the common councilmen, or those who have served that office, 
should alone be elected the aldermen; and as their functions of local 
government are more important than those of the common councilmen, 
their offices should be permanent, as a fixed body for the government of the 
borough: and as they would thus become better acquainted with the requi- 
sites for their office, they should have the power of selecting their own 
body. 

‘The mayor, or presiding officer of the king, should necessarily be se- 
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lected with care and caution, as holding a highly responsible situation; foy 
which reason, the aldermen, the permanent officers of the borough, should 
have the power of nominating three or more of the common councilmen, 
out of whom the burgesses at large should, ifa poll were required, have the 


power of selecting one : or if not, or in the case of equality of votes, the jury 
should present one of those to the steward to be mayor. 

** All of these acts should be done, and the oaths administered to the re- 
spective officers, in the court /eet, in the presence of the steward—the 
king’s presiding officer as the judge—and of the jury as the suitors ; who 
ought at-all times to include in their presentments all irregularities com- 
mitted by any of the functionaries in their proceedings. 

‘* The public business of the borough—the settlement of their accounts 
—and other affairs—should be publicly transacted, and announced before 
the same court: and thus just suspicion and jealousy would be destroyed ; 
and all who desired it would have the full means of certain knowledge and 
information upon the subjects which concern them. 

‘«« These regulations are in the pure spirit of our ancient institutions: of 
which the best test is this fact, that these measures may be effected under 
the law as tt now stands—and in this respect, as before observed, the re- 
medy is in the hands of the people themselves. 

Every borough has a court Jeet and a steward to preside at it. The 
court may in some instances have been discontinued: but it is the most 
_ clearly recognized principle of the law, that being for the public good, it 

cannot be lost by desuetude; and therefore it may be revived; and the 
court may be held—the steward may preside—the jury may be chosen— 
the list of burgesses may be presented—and the officers may be elected.” 
—pp. lxvii, lxviil. 

Our authors go into many other particulars, and answer such 
objections as they think may still be advanced to the remodelled 
boroughs ; but we need not follow them closely, seeing that the 
contents of this large work are infinitely more multifarious and 
rich than we can possibly have space to note, even by the most 
concise index. Indeed, after bestowing great care, and spending 
much time over the body of the work we have seen fit in our hasty 
sketch of its leading doctrines, to adopt a very easy, but at the 
same time for our readers, the most satisfactory course, and to pre- 
sent tothem some parts of the abstract which the authors them- 
selves have drawn up from their own elaborate performance and 
researches. We give one fragment more of this abstract, in re- 
ference to a difficulty that some may apprehend, as respects the 
popular system of municipal government here recommended. 

“ But it may be said, that the people will not bear their part in these 
important proceedings :—the corporations will not concede the point ;— 
the people will not accept the boon. 

“ But who will venture so to traduce the people of this country? If 
such a course was ready for adoption—if his Majesty’s Government 
should be prepared to sanction it—if the king should graciously incline 
to promote it—and if such a measure could be effected in such a manner, 
by the consent of all, can it be possible that the people,—either the cor- 
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rations, or the inhabitants—the governors or the governed—would 
withhold their part of the general assent ? 

« The enemies of both—those who wish not peace but dissension—may 
make the uncharitable assertion ; but it is impossible to be true. 

« The corporations, particularly their ruling members, are men of 
character and high feeling. ‘The late inquiries into their conduct have 
very generally redounded much to their credit. And there never was a 

eriod in which they might with honour so easily relinquish those usages 
which they have not themselves instituted, but received from their pre- 
decessors : nor could any occasion arise in which the people might, with 
more propriety, forgetting the past, cordially co-operate with their neigh- 
bours and present superiors in effecting this glorious work of harmony— 
reconciliation—and /oyalty. 

“ Nor is this mere hypothesis. There are corporations—and many— 
who are at this moment ready to make these concessions, and some are 
even meditating them. Numbers of our fellow-subjects are ready to co- 4 
operate in this exemplary act of charity and peace. Nothing is required t 
to carry it into effect, but the sanction of a wise, firm, and liberal govern- 
ment, and the exertions of those whoare sufficiently zealous and patriotic 
to undertake the task of bringing these good intentions and motives into 
full action.” —vol. i. pp. lxx, ]xxi. 


Whilst we pronounce this history of the boroughs to be one of | 
{ 
( 














the ablest and most satisfactory literary works that has ever ap- 
peared in this country—one destined to become an authority in 
constitutional law, in all time coming, we must give our unqualified 
praise to the authors, for that union of firmness, discretion, and | 
candour—we might call it modesty—in asserting their own opinions, mi 
which are the qualities that ever belong to the greatest men, and i} 
ever mark their noblest efforts. They admit that there may be | 
many errors in their work, and court correction from every quarter, | 
whether pointed out with candour, or other motives; but they will | 
not admit that their errors can be found in the general principles | 
advanced by them. While we express our confidence and con- 

viction, that the light furnished by these volumes will do more to | 
the accomplishment of a sound reform in our municipal institutions ‘ 
than any other single effort or source of strength that can be. brought 
to the question ; we conclude with them, by saying, that “ every | 
means should be adopted to uphold and maintain, with general | 
concurrence, the authority and government of the local jurisdictions 
of the boroughs ; and to abate, with unsparing vigour and honest 
determination, every abuse and usurpation.” 
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NOTICES. 





Art. XI]—A Manual of Univer- 
sal History aud Chronology, for 
the use of Schools. By H. H. 
Witson, M.A., Boden, Professor 
of Sanscrit, Oxford. London : 
Whittaker. 1835. 


Ir is pleasing to find a scholar of 
Professor Wilson’s great eminence 
interesting himself so deeply in be- 
half of the rising generation, as not 
to think it unworthy his name to 
compile elementary works for the 
use of schools. The present vo- 
lume, however, we learn from the 
preface, was originally compiled for 
the junior classes of the schools of 
Calcutta, and of the Hindu College 
especially, in order to supply them 
with means of ready reference to 
the principal facts in ancient and 
modern history ; and it differs from 
those in ordinary use, as the author 
candidly states, merely by the in- 
sertion of more detailed notices 
than common of the leading occur- 
rences of Asiatic history, and par- 
ticularly of the history of India. 
Now, though these additions were 
recommended by the locality of the 
publication, the peculiarity will be 
of no less value to English youth, 
whose acquaintance with the history 
of India, on account of the social 
and political relations which con- 
nect Great Britain with it, should 
be most minute and familiar. Of 
the Maps, the one called the Union 
Map, exhibiting, by means of 
red and black print, the Ancient 
and Modern Divisions of that part 
of the Eastern Hemisphere known 
to the Ancients, wil] be found ex- 
ceedingly simple and_ instructive. 
There is no doubt of this Manual 
becoming popular; the name of the 
author, and the merits of the work, 
are its equal guarantees. 


Art. XIII].— Essay on “ TheBirds” 
of Aristophanes. By J. W. Sv- 
vERN. ‘Translated by W. R, 
Hamilton, F.R.S. © London: 
John Murray. 1835. 


We learn from the preface to the 
translation, that this essay was read 
in the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at Berlin, in 1829; and having ata 
later date been published, it has at- 
tracted considerable notice among 
the learned. The author endea- 
vours to prove, and seems to us to 
have succeeded, that the eccentric 
Aristophanes had, in this drama, as 
indeed he is supposed to have had 
in all his comedies, a political and 
historical objectin view; that though 
the tale and plot seem but an airy 
tissue, in which most persons see 
little more than a witty humour 
and volatile fancy, where a crowd 
of laughable circumstances and 
every kind of nonsensical absurdity 
are loosely connected, yet the design 
of the poet had not only a general, 
but, in all probability, a special ap- 
plication to events and characters 
that occupied the attention of the 
people of Athens at the time. The 
learned author inquires, whom are 
we to understand by the parties 
implicated in the enterprise de- 
scribed in the play ? whom by the 
birds who undertake it? whom by 
the gods and by the men affected? 
Wecannot and need not be more pre- 
cise in stating the import of the essay- 
ist’s exposition and answers, than 
that he argues that the inimitable 
comic poet, in this the most artifi- 
cially constructed of all his dramas, 
had a principal idea under the ap- 
pearance of the most arbitrary fic- 
tions, which went much farther 
than a general satire upon men, 
though with a particular reference 
to the Athenian people ; and that a 
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special occasion and special public 
characters are the objects at which 
he levels all his wit and satire. To 
the philologist and the historian the 
essay is of value, and will be highly 
interesting; to the general reader 
it can offer little attraction. 





Art. XIV.—Facts and Fictions ; 
or Gleanings of a Tourist. A 
series of Tales. By the Author 
of “ Rostang,” &c. London: 
Smith, Elder& Co. 1835. 


WE happened to open this volume 
about the middle of “A Tale of 
Modern Athens,” called “ Hart- 
land ;” and being not unacquainted 
with that classic city,we were at the 
trouble of reading it from beginning 
to end, but certainly found nothing 
like Facts, unless the names and re- 
lative situation of a few localities 
be so denominated ; while the Fic- 
tions appeared to us very lame and 
improbable. Our Medical Student 
(for such we cannot for a moment 
doubt was the status of the author 
during his Tour in Modern Athens) 
is not only unhappy in giving ver- 
similitude to what he means to tell 
as Facts, and very faulty in style 
and conception as a romancer, but 
we think he acts unwarrantably in 
saying some things that are directly 
contrary to the truth, and therefore 
false; for instance, he tells us that 
the sermons of the Scottish clergy 
“are always extempore ;” which is 
nat true. But not to be too critical 
with a young man, or too serious 
with trifles, we shall extract a pas- 
sage which the writer has, it is pre- 
sumed, filled partly with Facts and 
partly with Fictions, as a fair spe- 
cimen of the volume. The Tale 
opens with a description of an as- 
semblage of the citizens of Modern 
Athens, who are said to have resort- 
ed to the King’s Park to hear the 
celebrated Mr. , the great pres- 





byterian preacher from London, 
and thus proceeds :— 
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“The avenues to the Park had 
been for some time crowded. 
Nothing was ever seen like the 
rush down Rankeillar-street, which 
Clarke-street, like a bottomless 
gulf, supplied : on they pour, and 
up St. Leonard’s Hill: the gay 
dresses of the young, and the open 
mouths and moist faces of the old, 
tear along, fearing lest they should 
lose one word from the ‘ divine Mr. 
. They cross the stile, each 
crowding on the other, and most at 
the imminent risk of having their 
legs broken, and are at length safely 
landed near the scene of action. 
The place selected by this zealous 
preacher was that part of the King’s 
Park beyond the first stile, which, 
I believe, has been called the 
Coomb park. It lies immediately 
under the Salisbury Craigs, and is 
on the direct road to Duddingston, 
It is peculiarly happily situated, 
in front of it Arthur rises in all his 
princely magnificence; while in the 
rear, Calton, the Castle, and the 
town, with its numerous spires and 
turrets, yield a diversified and 
pleasing variety. It was a fine 
summer’s evening, and the scene 
was quite grand and striking.” 

It must really have been a strange 
scene, as well as quite grand and 
striking, even although it yielded a 
diversified variety, when the gay 
dresses, and the open mouths and 
moist faces tore along,—the dresses, 
the mouths and the faces fearing 
lest they should lose one word. 
But we forget ;—besides Facts 
there are Fictions in the volume, 
and here they are with a witness. 


Art. XV.— Wanderings through 
North Wales. By Tuomas Ros- 
coz, Esq. No.1. embellished with 
highly finished Engravings. — 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, 
and Tilt. 1835. 

Tue prospectus of this finely em- 

bellished work states, that its ob- 
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ject is to present a picture of North 
Wales, as complete as the united 
labours of an able author and emi- 
nent artist can render it. Without 
doubt, the field for their exertions 
and taste is ample, and singularly 
rich. Who has not had his imagi- 
nation kindled and exalted by what 
he has seen or heard of the wild, 
the beautiful, or sublime scenery 
of North Wales? or who has not 
had all the romance of his nature, 
and power of his thoughts, in an 
especial manner awakened by the 
ancient and heroic history of the 
inhabitants of that portion of the 
empire, or been melted and roused 
by turns, on listening to their 
legends and their songs ? 

The present Number contains 
views of the “ Vale of Liangollen,”’ 
drawn by Cox; the “ Death of 
Prince Llewellyn,” by Cattermole; 
and the “ Caunant Mawr,” byCres- 
wick; engraved by W. Radclyffe. 
Each of these pictures do great 
credit to the artists; for they ex- 
hibit a fidelity, and a warmth, that 
nothing but the union of first rate 
talents can produce in the pictorial 
art, when dealing with such mag- 
nificent scenes, upon a canvas so 
limited. The literary matter of 
the Wanderer has particularly de- 
lighted us. We do not often find 
in such publications, that the letter- 
press portion is so valuable as the 
embellishments. But the case is 
quite otherwise here. The author’s 
well known graphic, enthusiastic, 
and chaste powers, are most happily 
displayed in these chapters. Indeed, 
we never lifted our eyes from the 
work, from the moment we read 
the first sentence, till the last, and 
felt disappointed, that the authen- 
tic, but vivid narrative, was then 
broken off. If the work continues 
as it has set out, of which there can 
be no doubt, seeing that the same ta- 
lents are to be throughout exerted 
on it, the volume, when completed, 
will be as intellectual as it is elegant. 
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Art.XVI.—AnHistorical Epitome 
of the Old and New Testaments, 
and part of the Apocrypha ; in 
which the events are arranged 
according to Chronological Or- 
der. By a Member of the Church 
of England. London: Whitaker. 
1835. 

We are glad to find that this com- 

pendious, but lucid arrangement of 

Sacred History, has reached a fourth 

edition. It. is by a Layman, who 

thinks it probable that some persons 
may read what he writes on the 
subject of Religion, with more can- 
dour than they would a work the 
production of a Divine; from the - 
consideration that it is less bias- 
sed by professional prejudices. Ac- 
cordingly, he has employed his ta- 
lents and opportunities, in the hope 
that his efforts will meet with a 
candid reception, and that some who 
will not find leisure to sit down 
daily to the Bible, may be persuad- 
ed to read this book, and thereby 
be induced to search the Scriptures 
themselves. We earnestly hope, 
with the author, that such may be 
the fruits resulting from this work. 

For, however valuable it may be, 

there will at once be perceived, by 

every one who has tasted but of the 

literary merits of the Scriptures, a 

wonderful inferiority in the present 

volume when compared with the 
sacred record. This is what every 
cultivated sound-thinking man will 
say of this, and any other similar 
attempt; it is what the author would 
be the first to declare himself; nor 
is it meant disparagingly by us. 

But there is an unction about the 

style and matter of the Bible, that 

is unparalleled and unapproachable. 

The highly praiseworthy objects 
of the author, however, we are sa- 
tisfied, will be attained in not a few 
cases, by this production. We can- 
not conceive how any one, suppos- 
ing him to have been previously 
ignorant of the particular contents 
of the Bible, after perusing one of 
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its marvellous, dramatic, or precep- 
tive portions, as epitomized here, 
could rest satisfied without an im- 
mediate recurrence. to the fountain- 
head, where, the more that a man 
studies, the more delighted he be- 
comes with its matchless beauty, 
originality, and value. To the 
young, or the simple-minded in. 
quirer, this volume will also be of 
great service; inasmuch as the pe- 
culiarities and the arrangements in 
the Bible are not always intelligi- 
ble to the unlearned. We may add, 
that there are very few in any class 
of the community, whose biblical 
knowledge would not be refreshed, 
and even advanced by an acquaint- 
ance with this Historical Epitome. 
It has our most hearty recommen- 
dations. 





Art. XVII.— Descriptive Outlines 
of Modern Geography, and a 
Short Account of Judea, with Re- 
ferences to blank Maps, &c. By 
Tu. S. Macpoveatu. London: 
Sherwood, 1833. 


Txis elementary little book is ex- 
actly that which it calls itself, * An 
Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphy.” The plan of teaching 
which it inculcates is admirable; 
and, although it may be used with 
the common maps, it is particularly 
adapted to blank maps, or such as 
are without names. The author’s 
own account of his plan of instruc- 
tion is the best and fairest that can 
be given of the work, which we 
shall extract for the use of those 
who may not have become familiar 
with the system. ‘ The pupils are 
each provided with a map with 
names, and a blank map. The les- 
son contained in the Outlines, gives 
the places, the situation of which it 
is their business to commit to me-: 
mory, by comparing the two kinds 
of maps, and then exercising them- 
selves with the text-book and blank 
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maps only. A blank map, upon a 
large scale, is then suspended be- 
fore the class; one of whom, with 
a pointer of about six feet long, 
points out upon the map some por- 
tion of the day’s lesson, which an- 
other names and describes, either 
in the words of the Outlines, or 
gives some description of his own; 
the interrogating of each other fol- 
lows. They then fill in the towns, 
course of rivers, &c. from memory, 
with chalk, on a skeleton map, 
painted on a black board, exhibit- 
ing only the outlines of the coun- 
try, and political divisions, The 
last stage is drawing upon these 
slates, in class, a map of the coun- 
try forming the lesson, and filling 
up the same with the political and 
physical divisions,without any other 
assistance than that of the me- 
mory.” 

There is certainly nothing novel 
in the idea of blank maps, but we 
are not aware of any detail of the 
manner in which they are to be 
used, which is so simple, yet per- 
fect as this. Indeed, the moment 
that one reads the above account, 
the conviction of the excellence of 
the plan is complete. In that case 
every teacher will do well to adopt 
the system, and if so, he cannot well 
do without these Outlines, which 
have been compiled with a direct 
reference to the plan recommended. 





Art. XVIII.—Tracts, Legal and 
Historical, with other Antiqua- 
rian Matter, chiefly relative to 
Scotland. By J. Rivpe.t, Esq. 
Advocate. Edin.: T.Clark. 1835. 


Mr. RippEu may well speak of the 
motley group which these detached 
pieces exhibit in appearance. But 
knowing, as we do, that he is one 
of the profoundest antiquarians of 
the age, and having examined the 
tracts themselves, we say there is 
design and method in the collection, 
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in spite of all their apparent incon- 
gruity. These tracts belong in an 
especial manner to the researches 
and studies of lawyers, although 
they all bear more or less on histo- 
rical questions that have engaged 
the ingenuity of annalists and anti- 
quarians of celebrity. In contro- 
versies on such points, Mr. Riddell 
is what may be called a rough cus- 
tomer. His perfect acquaintance, 
particularly with Scottish peerage 
law, is such as to have gained for 
his opinions the gréatest weight, 
and to have rendered him a formi- 
dable antagonist or critic in his 
peculiar department. 

Without, however, going into 
the various points discussed in the 
present volume, or even mention- 
ing the heads of all the articles 
treated of, we shall refer our 
readers to one subject of particular 
interest, which we think Mr. Rid- 
dell has set for ever at rest, beyond 
all doubt, and all conjectures; 
though at the same time it does not 
seem to have afforded much room 
for a question, till Mr. Tytler’s 
** Historical Remarks,” gave it 
some magnitude in the eyes of 
those who gather knowledge at 
‘second-hand: we mean the ques- 
tion raised regarding the death of 
Richard IJ. Our readers will 
generally be aware that Mr. Tyt- 
ler’s theory is, that Richard did not 
die, or was not put to death, in 
1400, at Pomfret Castle, but, hav- 
ing escaped from thence, fled to 
Scotland, where he remained until 
his decease, which is stated to have 
happened in 1419. 

Our author most satisfactorily 
shows to us, as he has summed the 
matter up himself, that “ there is 
first the direct fact of the death of 
Richard II. in 1400, established by 
proof that is rarely to be found in 
points of such antiquity—then 
there is the strongest circumstantial 
evidence to the same effect, derived 
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from unavoidable inferences and 
conclusions, and whatever can be 
gleaned—while independently of 
this, it now appears that the Scot- 
tish, or pseudo-Richard, was no 
other than a crazed individual— 
Thomas Warde of Trumpington,” 
Mr. Riddell besides states, that im- 
posture was extremely common at 
that era, and that it was indeed the 
foible and illusion of the age. We 
have only to add, that it is to be 
lamented, when the love of the 
marvellous, so natural to mankind, 
misleads a grave historian’s judg- 
ment in his balancing of evidence 
and facts, and that the pure and 
golden thread of history, after all, 
ig the most beautiful and winning 
of all kinds of story. 

Among other matters discussed 
in this volume, there are correc- 
tions of some statements made by 
the author of the lately published 
Memoirs of Napier of Merchiston, 
the inventor of logarithms. In our 
review of that respectable book we 
complained of the manner in which 
the biographer laboured on all oc- 
casions to bolster up the name of 
the illustrious subject of his work. 
Not content with allowing him to 
be a great man, and profound ma- 
thematician, the biographer argued 
that Merchiston was the very 
greatest personage, as respected ge- 
nius, whom Scotland ever pro- 
duced: and seemed to feel indig- 
nant that Buchanan should ever 
have been contrasted with him. 
Mr. Riddell, however, is common- 
place enough to adopt the preva- 
lent opinion; and as to the names 
compared, and the biographer of 
Merchiston’s somewhat contemptu- 
ous treatment of Buchanan, thus 
throws in his weapon of defence, 
which, if not highly polished, is 
strong and heavy. 

‘“‘ This is rather a nice and subtile 
subject. The difficulty lies in the 
test of comparison. The parties 
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cannot be well brought into juxta- 

ition with each other, or respec- 
tively estimated after the manner 
of Plutarch. There are few if any 

ints of mutual approximation, 
and all we can say is, that both were 
unrivalled in their individual de- 
partments. It is easy to compare 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton together, 
‘ but in this case the parallel fails, 
and we might as well attempt to 
compare Shakspeare with Archi- 
medes, Dr. John Hunter with By- 
ron, or Dr. Parr with Watt. When 
we think, however, on the genius, 
elegant and classical accomplish- 
ments of Buchanan—so wonderful 
in his age—we can hardly be 
tempted to assign him a secondary 
rank to any one; and it is remark- 
able that, by the consentient voice 
of all Europe, the laurel has already 
been conceded to him. On the 
other hand, we might appeal to the 
authority of Scaliger, ‘the Dicta- 
tor of Letters,’ who affirms that— 
“preclarum tngentum non potest 
esse magnus Mathematicus ;’— 
which may apply to Napier with 
due force, for his pursuits were 
limited, and chiefly confined to the 
department which this great autho- 
rity pointedly undervalues. Indeed, 
it is thought by some, that mathe- 
matics contract the mind, and unfit 
it for other pursuits.” 

There is a sentiment and state- 
ment immediately appended to the 
paragraph now extracted, in which 
there is doubtless too much ground 
for, viz. — that although biogra- 
phers, from an amiable motive, are 
apt to presume too much in favour 
of the heroes of their works, and to 
array them in an ideal excellence, 
yet the more the subject is pursued, 
‘‘ the more will the scale preponde- 
rate in respect to moral excellence, 
delicacy of sentiment, and rectitude 
in favour of modern times. Not- 
withstanding their severe exterior, 
stern and uncompromising religion, 


and covenants with their Maker, 
the heroes of the sixteenth cent 
were not inattentive to their 
worldly interests; and however ac- 
complished, and even elegant, they 
may appear in their writings, they 
exhibit but a sorry pieture when 
we withdraw the veil from their 
private lives.” Few men of the 
present day are so well acquainted 
with the times and personages 
spoken of, as the author; nor is 
any other general view than that 
which he has taken, at all probable. 

To lawyers and antiquarians, 
especially in Scotland, these Tracts 
will be valuable, while they will 
help to advance Mr. Riddell’s repu- 
tation as an erudite explorer of the 
creation of titles of honour, and 
the relative branches of noble fami- 
lies, His style, however, is some- 
what ungainly. : 





Art. XIX.—Commentaries on the 

- Conflict of Laws, Foreign and 
Domestic. Part II. By Joszrx 
Story, LL. D., Dane Professor 
of Law, in Harvard University. 
Edinburgh: Black. 


Tue former part of these Com- 
mentaries we have not seen, but 
from all that we have learned, and 
from what the present part contains, 
we should pass upon the work the 
highest praise which our language 
could convey in regard to such 
treatises. It appear to us, that Mr. 
Justice Story has brought to one 
of the most abstract, and, it may 
be said, unsettled branches of juris- 
prudence, a copiousness of learn- 
ing, and a tone of legal philosophy, 
that has not anywhere been sur- 
passed. It is really a work of fine 
principles, expatiated upon so lumi- 
nously, that one cannot doubt of 
its becoming a great authority in 
a department which is every day 
increasing, by the rapid spread of 
the commercial relations of differ- 
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ent countries and states. The au- 
thor's country is a first-rate school 
for the study of what has been call- 
ed private International Law. Its 
intercourse with the whole civilized 
world is not only large, but con- 
sisting as the nation does of anumber 
of different states, and each under 
a distinct code of laws, there is an 
infinitude of questions that come 
constantly to be disposed of by the 
Courts of Law, so that there, such 
a masterly exposition as this is of 
leading principles, was not only 
likely to be produced, but such 
as will enlighten jurists every- 
where. The author has, indeed, 
brought the legal learning that 
has been embodied by the Civilians 
and authorities on jurisprudence, 
in every enlightened country, to 
bear upon his more immediate 
knowledge and opportunities of im- 
provement; and out of the enor- 





Notices. 


mous and complicated or- contra- 
dictory mass, has he extracted rich 
materials, which he has used in the 
best manner. : 
The Part before us treats of In. 
ternational Jurisprudence, arising 
from the Conflict of laws in matters 
of contract generally, and as ap- 
plied to personal, and also to real 
property generally. He next pro- 
ceeds to the application of his ge- 
neral views to two of the most im- 
portant classes of cases arising, 
constantly and uniformly, in all 
civilized communities ; the one, the 
right of a person to dispose of his 
property after his death; the other, 
the right of succession to the same 
property, in case no post mortuary 
disposition is made of it by the 
owner. To students of the higher 
principles of law, nothing can be 
more serviceable than a thorough 
acquaintance with these chapters. 





END OF VOL I. 
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Layman, volume on church government 
by, 494 

Leach, Sir John, memoir of, 207 

Lecturer, Linnzeus as a, 267 

Lee, Ann, notice of, 17 

Leeward islands, cotton shrub of, 523 

Legend, an objectionable, 331 

Leicester, Earl of, notices of, 553 

Letters, a shower of, 338 

Levee, description of Brazilian, 140 

Levites, ceremonial service of the, 154 

Levity, specimen of a captain’s, 31 

Liberty, civil, in whom inherent, 338 

Libraries, diverse styles of, 346 

Library, notice of the naturalist’s, 280 

Lieber, Francis, his sketches of America, 
336 

Life, poetry of, season of the, 228—poetic, 
origin of a, 302 

Lima, climate of, 145 


Linneeus, memoir of, 266 

Lisbon, notice of, 187 

Literature, state of Brazilian, 142 

Literary Souvenir, A. Watts’, notice of, 
7 aaa Society, its munificence, 

Living number of church, in Scotland, 

Lockhart, contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 323 

Long Island, culture of, 353 

— probable changes in the House of, 

Lorenzo de Medici, his services, 298 

Love, effects of the passion of, 308 

Lower Canada, discontents in, 65 

Lucerne, crimes and punishments at, 102 


M. 


Macdougall’s Outlines 
notice of, 579 

Machiavelli, notice of his life, 309 

Madagascar, notice of, 179 

Magazine, Blackwood’s, origin of, 322 

Maggilivray, his lives of eminent zoolo- 
gists, 261 

Maladie du Pays, instances of, 95 

Man, sacred history of, most important, 
215—powers of, considered, 451 

Mankind, divisions of, 228 

Manners, Canadian, compared with 
American, 358 

Mannerism, Lady Morgan’s, 76 

Manuscripts, Petrarch’s, a discoverer of, 308 

March, morning of, description of a, 474 

Marine bodies, where found, 377 

Marriage, difficulties in the way of, 149 

Married ladies, Nimrod’s advice to, 363 

Marquis of Mirabeau, character of, 482 

Martin, Montgomery, his British colonies, 
63 


of Geography, 


Mary Stuart, and Queen Elizabeth, 
notices of, 553 

Mate, what it is, 143 

Matter, forces of, subservient to man, 45] 

Matthioli, his account of tarantism, 514 

Maupertius, his suggestion about the 
earth, 374 | 

Mechanics, Moseley’s, applied to the arts, 
474 

Medici, they employ Machiavelli, 313 

Medicine, Bostock’s history of, 505 

Medicinal springs, account of, 10 

Melancholy, passionate, specimens of, 307 

Mélange of character among Don Pedro's 
troops, account of, 12 

Melton Mowbray, Slow-tops at, 367 

Menai bridge, engineer of, 327 

Merewether, his history of boroughs, 
review of, 562 

Methodists, opinion regarding, 43 

Michael, St., account of island of, 7 

Miguel, Don, how misnamed, 187 








INDEX. Vii 


Militia muster, description of, 354 

Mills, cotton, healthiness of, 421 

Millstones, description of eastern, 446 

Mind, eternal, design of, 215—female 
progress of the, 220 

Minerals, account of, in Canada, 404 

Minister, autobiography of a Dissenting, 
notice of, 129 

Mirabeau, memoirs of, review of, 479 

Miracle, instance of a, 170 

Miramachi, account of fire at, 68 

Miscellany, Constable’s, origin of, 326 

Modern Drama, character of the, 106 

Momentum, application of the term, 367 

Monasteries in the Azores, account of, 8 

Money, scarcity of, in Iceland, 541 

Montague, Miss E. L., specimen of her 
poetry, 259 

Montigny, Lucas, his memoirs of Mira- 
beau, 480 

Moon, supposed volcanoes in the, 383 

Moors, cotton introduced into Spain by 
the, 410 

Morality, criteria of, 488 

Morals, laxity of, illustrated, 481 

Morgados, description of the, in the 
Azores, 10 

Morgan, Lady, her Princess, 75 

Mortmain property, character of, 247 

Mosaic cosmogony, supporters of, 371 

Mozeley, Rev. H., his treatise on mecha- 
nics, 447 

Moses, law of, regarding tithes, 152 

Mosquitoes, their prevalence in Canada, 
403 

Mother, love of a, its nature, 219 

Mottram, character of Sir Frederick, 76 

Mourning, Hindoo days of, 441 

Municipal corporations, origin of, 567 

Music, supposed power of, over disease, 
513 

Mysticism, letter on, 45 

Mythology, heroic, subject of the Hindu 
drama, 115 


N. 


Napier, Admiral, anecdotes of, 192—of 
Merchiston, notices respecting, 580 

Napoleon, rise of, history of, 281 

National property, pamphlet on, review 
of, 245—gallery, new, notice of, 258 

Naturalist, great, notice of, 230 

Nature, good, examples of, 347 

Navigation of the Azores, account of, 6 

Negotiator, dexterous, specimen of, 314 

Negroes, American, free school for, 21 

Newfoundland, account of fisheries at, 70 

New York, account of, 14 

Niagara, Falls of, character of, 350 

Niger, course of, by whom discovered, 202 

Night, sleepless, account of a, 40—music 
in the, effect of, 444 


Nimrod’s Hunting Tours, review of, 359 

Nobility, English, in 16th century, notices 
of, 560 

Norman conquest, effects of, 566 

Note-writing, merits of, 79 

North American states, compared with 
Canada, 359 

Nova Scotia, extent and character of, 68 

Nuns, their endurance, 189 


0. 


Obituary, the Annual, 196 

Old-fcllow, gallantry of an, 194 

Office, Colonial, changes in, to be de- 
plored, 74 

Ontario, lake, banks of the, recommend- 
ed, 399 

Opera, London, character of, on Saturday- 
night, 77 

Operatives, cotton manufactory, their 
condition, 420 

Opinion, consistency of, 41 

Oppression, Irish church establishment, 
an instance of, 391 

Oracle for fox-hunters, where found, 369 

Oratory, singular style of, 184 

= illustrations, specimen of happy, 

6 

Orleans, New, description of the attack 
on, 27 

Ozages, tribes of, account of, 469 

Ottoman Empire, value of to England, 59 

Oviparous animals,their characteristics,240 

Owls, varieties of, 243 


P. 


Pacific, three years in the, 137 
Pagans, truth taught by history of, 214 
Painter, the requisites of a, 321 
Pantika, Howitt’s, review of, 328 
Parables, connection of the, 46 
Paraceleus, his division of St. Vitus’s 
dance, 512 
Paradise, happiness of, unknown, 224 
Parent’s Book, notice of the, 274 
Parentage, reference to a great man’s, 254 
Park, St. James’s, description of, 79 
Parochia, meaning of the word, 156 
Parsley leaf, use of, in calico-printing, 418 
Parsons, hunting, anecdotes of, 361 
Partridges, species of, in Canada, 403 


. Passions, deceitful influence of the, in 


revolutions, 282 
Patriarch, situation of a, illustrated, 439 
Peace Society, notice of Boston, 20 
Peasants, not found in America, 348 
Pedro, Don, his abdication, 139 
Peel, Sir R., his alleged opinions, 253— 
value of his church reform, 337 
Performances, Hindu theatre, their modern 
nature, 108 
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Vili 


Peruvians, ignorance of, 147 
Petersburgh, St., authority at, 55 
Petrarch, character and genius of, 209 
Petrifaction, process of, noticed, 379 
Philosopher, occupation of a, 310 
Philosophy, divine, science of, 212 
Phrases, misapplication of, 34 
Physics, study of, uses of, 449 
Picturesque, Italian taste for the, 96 
Piety, nature of, 48 
Pilgrimage, account of a, 96 
Pitt, Mr., his mode of adjusting tithes, 
166 
Plagues, during, when first medically 
treated, 512 
Playfeir, John, memoir of, 317 
Plays, varieties of the Hindu, 109 
Pliny, his cervices to natural science, 263 
Pluralisms, church, their evils, 387 
Poachers, a practice of, 473 
Poets, Scottish, one of the finest, 319 
Poland, the fate of, 51 
Polar Star, order of, when instituted, 268 
Policy, specimens of disengenuous, 53— 
Machiavellian, what it is, 313 
Politics in 1835, state of, 385 
Pollock, Robert, his epitaph, 319 
Pome, want of information regarding, 
185 
Position, vertical, of man, its support, 236 
“a of Icelandie clergy, account of, 
36 
Power, crisis of church, at hand, 495 
Prairies, tour on the, review of, 467 
Predictions, variety of, regarding the 
church, 503 
Presidencies in India, number of, 521 
Press, periodic, charge against the, 496 
Prince, treatise called the, conjectures 
regarding, 309 
Princess, Lady Morgan’s, review of, 75 
Pring, John, his kingdom sermons, notice 
of, 277 
Prison, oppression, illustration of, 462 
Prisoners in France, English, state of, 129 
Prize, account of an immense, at stake, 
o7 
Problems, political, solved by America, 
338 
Procession, American funeral, described, 
355 
Proclamation, style of a, 285 
Productions, agricultural of the Azores, 3 
Profanity of Sportsmen, instances of, 362 
Propagandism, an enemy to, 295 
Proprietor of land, tithes hurtful to the, 
159 
Protector, assumption of the name, 54 
Protestants, duty of, to protestants, 390 
Providence, implied severity of, 491 
Prussia, policy of, stated, 58 
Publisher, career of a, 324 
Punishment, exemplary, instance of, 174 
Purple, how to obtain the, 296 





INDEX. 


Q. 


Quarriés, remains found in Parisian, 380 
Queen, last years and days of a, 561 
Queens, obstacles to reconciliation of, 555 


R. 


Rabba, Richard Lander at, 206 

Races, variety of, among the human 
family, 239 

Radama, notice of, King of Madagascar, 
182 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, memoir of, 320 

Raftzlle’s Last Judgment, notice of, 256 

Railways, recommendation of, for India, 
526 

Rangers, American, account of, 469 

Rapacity, instances of, 289 

Rating a great man, specimen of, 560 

Raumer, F. Von, his-illustrations of his- 
tory, 545 

Ray, John, memoir of, 265 

Reading, the Americans fond of, 342 

Reasoning, inductive, processes of, 452 

Red Sea, steam navigation to India by 
the, considered, 526 

Reform Bill, some of its remedies, 251— 
parliamentary, consequences of, 288 

Reign, splendid, instance of, 559 

Reikiavik, description of, 534 

Relations, mercantile, how ramified, 525 

Religion, America without an established, 
20 —divisions in, characterized, 496 

Remedy, rum as a, for horses, 172 

Reminiscences, slight, of the Rhine, &c., 
85 

Reproof, style of a, 286 

Republics, South American, their pro- 
gress in civilization, 159 

Resignation, Miss Montague’s, 261 

Resurrection, national, instance of, 293 

Revelation, truth of, suggested by natural 
science, 455 

Revenge, instance of, 194 

Review, Edinburgh, origin of, 325 

Revolution, French, history of Europe 
during, 281 

Rhine, vineyards of the, described, 90 

Rhone, Glaciers of the, described, 99 

Richard II., his death, notices respecting, 
580 

Riddell’s legal and historical tracts, no- 
tice of, 579 

Riding, rules on, by Nimrod, 366 

Rio de Janeiro, appearance of, 139 

Rippingille, Mr., his pictures, 261 

Roberts, Jos., his illustrations of Scripture, 
433 

Rodney, his victory, anniversary of, 200 

Roll’s, Sir J. Leech, master of the, 208 

Roscoe’s North Wales, notice of, 577 

Rowbotham’s Guide to French language 
and conversation, 273 
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Rubens, originals for his Venuses, 87 
Russell, Jos., his transactions, 464 
Russia, ambition of, 50 


S. 


Sacred Scriptures, Roberts’ illustration of, 
“433 
Sacrifices, human, abolished, 205 
Saddle, life — in a, 363 
Saddles, stuffing of, in Arazils, 171 
Sagacity, Indian, instance of, 476 
Sailors, anecdote of wrecked, 275 
Salaries, scanty, impolitic, 67 
Santa Maria, account of, 6 
Santarem, army before, 19] 
— theatre, translations from the, 
10 | 
Sartorius, Admiral, notice of, 193 
Satan, nephew of, described, 483 
Savages, where still to be found, 238 
Saxon era, character of, in English his- 
tory, 566 
Saxon’s daughter, Mitchell’s. notice of, 
273 
Scandal, specimen of aristocratic, 77—~ 
prevalence of, in Lima, 147 
Scape-goat, carrying the, into the wilder- 
derness, a legend, 333 
Scenes, ludicrous, were they not awful, 
190 
Scepticism, causes of, 445 
Schaffhausen, great fall of, described, 92 
Schemes, lofty, a former of, 325 
School, government of a, 198 
Science, natural, hostility of, to revela- 
ry 214—physical, lessons taught by, 
3 . 
Scotchmen, nationality of, 186 
Scotland, tithes in, 160 
Scotsmen, illustrious, lives of, 315 
Scottish ditty, Miss Montague’s, 259 
Scott, Sir W., anecddtes of, 201 
Sea, sojourn of the, upon the earth, 
proved, 378 
Sects in religion, American, 21 
Secular men, is the church to be reformed 
by ® 504 
Self-government, advantages of, 573 
Sepulchres, how decorated, 141 
Sermons, Pring’s Kingdom, notice of, 277 
Serpent, legends about the, 436 
“ne distribution of human beings into, 
9 
Sex, female, American attention to, 340 
Shakers, account of the American, 16 
Shakespeare, dramatic genius of, 106 
Shee, Sir M., on historical painting, 257 
Shepherd’s, eastern, feelings, of the, 478 
Sherreff’s tour through North America, 
351—officers, character of, 458 
Ship, a sailor’s partiality for his, 138 
Shoes, extravagance in, 143 


Sickness of the Great, dangers of the, 184— 
home, opinions on, 345 

Siege of Vienna, Madame Pickler’s, no- 
tice of, 125 

Sismondi’s fall of the Roman Empire, no- 
tice of, 123 

Siva the God, his neck’s ornament, 437 

Sixteenth century, geologists of the, 265 

Skeletons, reconstruction of, 233 

Sketch book, author of, his tour on the 
Prairies, 467 

Slaves, account of a sale of, 22 

Slow-tops, who they are, 367 

Smile, the power of a, 285 

Social depravity, illustrations of, 122 

Solomon, proverbs, illustrations of, 443 

Sophie, case of, Mirabeau’s, 489 

Sophocle’s, his dramatic genius, 105 

Sorcery, prevalence of, among the Hin- 
doos, 440 

Sotheby, William, memoir of, 200 

Soul, human, nature of, 217 

South, Dr., sermon of, 225 

— for what blamed or praised, 
31 

Sperm whale fishing, account of, 429 

Sphere, dangerous, for a lover, 305 

Spinning, progress made in cotton, 413 

Spring, boiling, description of Icelandic, 
537 

Spunging-houses, deseription of, 458 

State, power of the, over tithes, 155 

Statesman, opinions of a, when they may 
be changed, 253 

Steam-boats, advantages of, 5 

Steam, application of, to spinning, 417 

Stenography, one step farther in, notice 
of, 274 

Stones, atmospheric, account of, 382. 

Story, his conflict of laws, notice of, 581 

Stothard, T., character of, as a painter, 
256 

Stranger, the, in America, Lieber’s, 336 

Student, German, description of a, 92 

Subjunctive mood, treatise on, notice of, 
279 

Sugar, cultivation of, in India, 524 

Sultan, troops of the, of Constantinople, 
61 


Sunday, amusements on, in Lima, 149— 
schools, advantages of, 422 

Swartz, the missionary, anecdotes of, 531 

Swindling, system of, explained, 463 

Symbols, Eucharistic, essay on, 50 

Systems, reign of different, temporary, 
272 


yo 


Tactics, Napoleon’s new system of, 286 
Tananarius, notice of, 181 

Tarantula, bite of, fear of, 513 

Taste, devotional, character of, 47 
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Telford, Thomas, memoir of, 327 

Temperance Societies, notice of, 18 

Thornton’s India, review of, 516 

Timber trade, importance to England, of 
American, 71 

Timid, an illusion of this instanced, 503 

Tithes, bill for commutation of, 15l—ear- 
liest notice of, 152 

Tobacco, passion for, exemplified, 180 

Tough yams, notice of, 134 

Tourist, facts and fictions of a, 577 

Trade, free, system of, blamed, 70 

Travelling, passion for, 203 

Trollope, Mrs., her strictures on America, 
14 


Tudor, Mary, sketch of Queen, 552 

Turkey, present state of, 50 

Turner, Sharon, his Sacred History of the 
World, 211 


U. 


Ulbaldini, his account of the court of Ed- 
ward VI., 550 

Uncle Philip, his conversations about Vir- 
ginia, notice of, 127 

Unities, inattention to dramatic, among the 
Hindus, 110 

United States and Canada, by C. D. Arf- 
wedson, 13 

Upper Canada, extent of, 67 

Upsal, university of, notices of, 267 

Useful knowledge, Society for propagation 
of, 19 

Usurpations in boroughs, progress of, 568 


V. 


Vacancies, mode of filling up civil service, 
Valley of caverns in St. Michael’s, visit to 
Cclatinn of tithes, who they were to be, 
ies fossil, account of, 381 


Veil, taking of the, a sad sight, 190 

Venerable character, account of a, 37 4»: 

Venice, fall of, in 1797—characterized, 289 

Vespasian, demise of, contemporary with 
death of Pliny, 264 

Vesuvius, eruption of, recorded, 264 

Villa Franca, locality of, 9 

Village, singular, account of a, 477 

Vineyards in the Azores, 2 

Virginia, sale of slaves in, 22 

Vitus’s dance, St., account of, 510 


W. 


Wages, singular kind of, 175—rates of, 
in Canada, 407 

War, unnatural, instance of, 92—civil, 
horrors of, 194 

Washington, Chantrey’s statue of, 17— 
tomb of, locality of, 26 

Waterloo, village of, notice of, 88 

Weakness, nervous, tremors of, 39 

Weavers, hand-loom, condition of, 423 

Weiderman, the German naturalist, 178 

Wesley, John, character of, 43 

West Indies, opinions regarding labour in, 
524 

Whale, sperm, natural history of, 428 

Wilderness, lodging place in the, meaning 
of, 445 

William III., policy of, respecting bo- 
roughs, 570 

Wolsey, Cardinal, notices of, 549 

Woman’s trials, tales of, by Mrs. Hall, 244 

Worth, moral, striking testimony to, 531 


Y. 


Yahoo, the baboon ery, 173 
Yankees, superiority of, to Canadians, 356 


Z. 


Zoologists, lives of eminent, 261. 
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